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PART 1 

FROM WAR COMMUNISM TO THE 
NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 




THE TRADE UNIONS, THE PRESENT SITUATION AJND THE 
MISTAKES OF COMRADE TROTSKY 

Speech Delivered at a joint Meeting of Delegates to the Eighth 
Congress of Soweto, Members oj the All Russian Central Council 
of T rade Uniorui and of the Moscow Gubernia Council of T rade 
Unions — ^Afem6er3 of the RCP(B)^ December 30, 19Z0 

Comrades, first of all I must apologise for violating the rules of 
proceduie, for of course, in older to take part in a discussion one 
should have heard the report, the co report and the discussion 
Unfortunalel), I am so unwell that I was unable to do this But I 
was able yesterday to icad the principal printed documents and 
to prepare my remarks Naim ally, the violation of the rules of 
procedure I have mentioned will cause you some inconvenience, 
not knowing what others have said, I may repeat things, and, per 
haps, leave unanswered what should be answered But I could not 
do otherwise 

My principal matenal is Comrade Trotsky pamphlet The Role 
and Tasksy of the Trade Unions Comparing this pamphlet with 
the theses he submitted to the Central Committee,^ in reading it very 
carefully, I am astonished at the number of theoretical errors and 
crying inexactitudes that are concentrated in it How was it possible 
for anyone, in entermg into a big Part) discussion on this question, 
to write such a poor thing instead of something most carefully 
thought out? I shall briefly indicate the main points which in mv 
opinion contain fundamental theoretical errors 

Trade unions are not only historically necessary, but historically 
inevitable organieatioiis of the industrial proletariat which under 

^ This refers to the ^preliminary draft of thesea*‘ entitled ”Tho Trade 
Unions and Their Future Holo,** aubmitted by Troteky to the plenum of the 
Ontral Gonuniitee of the Patty on November 8 1920 — Ed 
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the conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat embrace nearly 
the whole of that class This is the moat fundamental conSi delation, 
but Comrade Trotsky constantly forgets it, fails to use it as his 
starting point, fails to appreciate it And yet the subject he deals 
\vath— ‘The Role and Tasks of the Trade Unions”"is a boundlessly 
wide one 

It follows from what I have said that throughout the process of 
effecting the dictatorship of the proletariat the role of the trade 
unions 13 extremely important But what is this role? In passing to 
the discussion of this question, which is one of the most funda 
mental theoretical questions, I come to the conclusion that this role 
IS an extremely peculiar one. On the one hand embracing, enlisting 
in the ranks of their organisations all the industrial workers, the 
trade unions are organisations of the ruling, dominant, governing 
class, of the class which is exercising its dictatorship, of the class 
which 18 exercising state coercion But the trad© unions are not state 
orgamsations, not organisations for coercion, they are educational 
organisations, organisations that enlist, that tram, they are schools, 
schools of administration, schools of management, schools of Com 
niunism They are not the ordinary type of school, for there are no 
teachers and pupils, what we have is an extremely peculiar com 
bination of what capitalism has left us, and could not but leave ua, 
and what the revolutionary advanced detachments, so to speak, the 
revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat, promotes from its own 
ranks And to speak about the role of the trade umons ivithout 
taking these truths into account means inevitably committing a 
number of errors 

The place the ttade unions occupy in the system of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat is, if we may so express it, between the Party 
and the state power In the transition to socialism Uxe dictatorship 
of the proletariat is inevitable, but this dictatorship is not effected 
liy the orgamsations whiqh embrace all the mdustnal workers 
Why? We can read about this in the theses of the Second Congress 
of the Communist International on the role of political parties in 
geflEiexal 1 ynW not dweU on this here What we get \s that the 
Party, to speak, absorbs into itself the vanguard of the prole 
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tariat, and this vanguard effects the dictatorship of the proletariat 
Without a foundation like the trade unions the dictatorship cannot 
be efiected, stale functions cannot be fulfilled These functions in 
their turn have to be fulfilled through the medium of a number of 
special institutions also of a new type, namely, the Soviet apparatus 
Wherein lies the peculiarity of the position in regard to the practi 
cal conclusions that have to be drawn? It lies in the fact that the 
trad© unionB establish connection between the vanguard and the 
masses, the trade unions by their daily work convince the masses, 
the masses of the class which alone is capable of carrying us from 
capitalism to Communism On tlie other hand, the trade unions are 
a “reservoir” of state power This is what the trade unions are in 
the period of transition from capitelism to Communism In general, 
It will be impossible to achieve this transition unless the class which 
alone has been trained by capitalism for large scale production 
and which alone has been divorced from small proprietor interests 
15 m the lead But it is impossible to effect tha dictatorship of the 
proletariat through the organisations which embrace the whole of 
that class, because, not only in our country, which was one of the 
most backward capitalist countries, but zn all capitalist countries 
the proletariat is still so split up, so degraded, so corrupted in 
so^ne places (namely, by imperialism in certain countries) that the 
organisations which embrace the whole class cannot directly effect 
the proletarian dictatorship The dictatorship can be effected onl) 
by the vanguard which has absorbed into itself the revolutionary 
energy of the class Thus we get, as it were, a system of cogwheels 
And such is the mechanism of the very foundation of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat, of tlie very essence of the transition from 
capitalism to Communism From this alone it is evident that when 
ui hiB first thesis Comrade Trotsky, in pointing to “ideological 
confusion,” speaks of the crisis especially and parUculaxly m the 
trade unions, there is sometlimg m this that is fundamentally wiong 
in principle If we are to speak of a cnsis, we can only do so 
after analysing the political situation It is Trotsky who is suffer 
mg from “ideological confusion,” because precisely on tins funda 
mental question of the role of the trade unions from the point of 
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view of the transition from capitalism to Communism he lost sight 
of, failed to take into account, the fact that here we have a com 
plicated system of cogwheels and that there cannot be a simple 
system, for the dictatorship of the pioletariat cannot be effected by 
organisations that embrace the whole of the proletariat It i 3 im 
possible to effect the dictatorship without having a number of 
“transmission belts’* from the vanguard to the massea of the 
advanced class, and from the latter to the masses of the toilers 
In Russia these masses are the peasants These masses do not exist 
in other countries, but even in the most advanced countries there 
are non proletnnan, or not purely proletarian, masses This alone 
IS really suflScient to give use to ideological confusion Trotsky 
groundlessly accuses others of this 

When I take up the question of the role of the trade unions in 
production, I see the fundamental mistake Trotsky makes, namely, 
that all the time he speaks about this “principle,” about the “general 
principle” All his theses are written from the point of view of 
the “general principle” This alone makes the presentation of the 
question fundamentally wrong, quite ^apart from the fact that the 
Ninth Congress of the Party said enough and more than enough 
about the role of the tiade unions in production, quite apart from 
the fact that in his own theses Trotsky himself quotes the perfectly 
clear statements of Lo20vsky and Tomsky, who, in Trotsky’s theses, 
Serve as what the Germans call “whipping boys,” or as objects on 
which one can exercise one^s polemics There aie no differences in 
principle, and the choice of Tomsky and Lozovsky, who wrote 
thmgs which Trotsky himself quotes, was unfortunate We shall 
not find anything serious in the sphere of differences in principle, 
no matter how diligently we search for them In general, the enor 
moils mistake, the mistake in principle, lies in the fact that Comrade 
Trotsky is dragging the Party and the Soviet government backward 
by raising the question of “principle” now Thank God, we have 
passed from principles tb pracbcal, businesslike work We chattered 
enough ^out principles in the Smolny, and no doubt more than 
Enough, Now, after three years, we have decrees on all points of 
the production problem, on a number of the constituent elements of 
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this problem, but such is the sad fate of decieea we sign them, but 
we ourseh es forget about them, and we ourselves fail to carry them 
out And then arguments about piincjples, differences in principle 
ere invented Later on I shall quote a decree which deals with the 
question of the role of the trade unions in production, a decree 
which we have all forgotten, including mvself which I must 
confess ^ 

The real differences that exist between us do not in the least 
concern questions of general principle, if we leave out of account 
those I have enumerated I had to refer to the “disagreements” 
between Comrade Trotsky and myself that I enumerated because, 
in taking such a wide subject as “The Role and Tasks of the Trade 
Unions,” Comrade Trotsky, I am convinced committed a number 
of errors that are connected with the very essence of the question 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat But if we leave tliese aside, the 
question arises Why cannot we achieve that team work of which 
we stand so much in need^ Because of our differences on the ques- 
tion of the method of approach to be adopted towards the masses, 
the method of winning the masses, of contacts with the masses That 
IB the whole point And in this precisely lies the peculiar feature 
of the trade unions as institutions which were created under crpital 
ism, which must inevitably exist m the period of transition from 
capitalism to Commumsm, and whose future is doubtful Tins 
future, in which the existence of the trade unions wmll be doubtful, 
IS a remote one, our grandchildren will talk about it At present 
however, the question Is how to approach the masses, how to win 
them how to establish contact with them, how to get the compli 
cated system of transmission belts to work (the work of effecting 
the dictatorship of the proletariat) Note that when 1 speak of the 
complicated system of transrmasion belts I have not in mind the 
Soviet apparatus What will be there m regard to a complicated 
system of transmission belts is a separate matter At the moment 
I am only speaking in the abstract, and in pririciple, about the 
relations between classes in capitalist society, there we have a 

^ This refers to the decree on disciplinary comrades^ courts — Kd 
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proletariat* non proletarian toiling masses, a petty bourgeoisie, and 
a bourgeoisie From this point of view, even if there were no bu 
reaucracy m the apparatus of the Soviet government, we alread) 
get an extremely complicated system of transmission belts as a 
result of what capitalism created And this is the first thing we must 
ihink of lit raising the question of the difficulty of the “tasks” of 
the trade unions I repeat, the real differences are not those that 
Comrade Trotsky sees, but about the question of how to win the 
masses, the question of how to approach them, of contacts with 
them I must say that had we made a detailed study of our own 
practice, our own experience, even on a small scale, we would have 
avoided the hundreds of unnecessary “disagi cements” and mistakes 
m principle with which Comrade Trotsky’s pamphlet is lepletc 
For example, whole theses in this pamphlet are devoted to the 
polemics against “Soviet trade unionism ” There was not trouble 
enough, so a new bogey was invented! Who is this? Comrade 
Ryazanov I have known Comrade Ryazanov for twenty years and a 
bit You know him for a shorter time than I do, but by his works 
you know him no less than I do You know very well that the proper 
appreciation of slogans is not one of his strong points — and he has 
strong points Shall we then in theses depict remarks Comrade Rya 
zanov sometimes utters, not always appropriately, as “Soviet trade 
umonism”? Would that be taking things seriously^ If we do that 
we shall have “Soviet trade unionism,” “Soviet anti peace signing,” 
and I don’t know what else There is not a single point on wluch 
some soi:t of Soviet “ism” could not be invented [Ryazanov “Soviet 
anti Brestism ”] ^ Yes, quite right, “Soviet ajiti Brestism ” 

And yet, wVn\e loetraymg ihh \ack oi seriousness, Comrade 
Trotsky commits a mistake himself According to him, it is not the 
role of the trade unions in the workers’ state to protect the material 
and Bpintual interests of the working class This is a mistake 
Comrade Trotsky talks about the “workers’ stale ” Excuse me, this 
IS an abstraction It was natural for us to write about the workers’ 
state in 1917 , but those who now ask, “Why protect, against whom 

‘/c opposition to sigplng the Brest Litovak Peace Treaty See Selected 
fTor/w, Vol VII — Eng ed 
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protect the Avorking class, there is no hoiirgeoisio nQ^\, the stale is 
a workers’ stale,” commit on obvious mistake Not altogether a 
woikers* state, that is the whole point This is where Comrade 
Tiotsk) makes one of his fundamental mistakes We have now passed 
from general piinciples to businesslike discussion and decrees, and 
we are being dragged away from the practical and businesslike 
This will not do In the first place, our state ig not really a work 
ers* state, but a workers’ and peasants’ state Aaid from this follow 
many things [Bukharin “\^^at kind of stated A workers’ and 
peasants’ state*^”] And although Comrade Bukhann behind me 
shouts, ‘*What kind of stale? A workers’ and peasants’ state I 
will not stop to answer him ^ Those who care to, let them recall the 
Congress of Soviets which has just come to a close, they ivill find 
the reply in that 

But more than that It is evident from our Party programme — 
a document with which the author of the “A B C of Communism” 
IS familiar — it is evident from this programme that our state is a 
workers* state with bureaucratic distortions And we should have 
stuck this sad — what ’^hall I call it, label? — on it Here you have, 
then, the reality of the transition Well, the state has m practice 
taken this form, does that mean that the trade uniotis have nothing 
to protect, that we can dispense with them in the protection of the 
material and spiritual interests of tlie entirely organised proletariat^ 
No That IS an entirely wrong argument theoretically It carries us 
into the sphere of abstractions or of the ideal which we shall 
achieve m fifteen or twenty years’ time, and 1 am not sure that we 
shall achieve it even in that time We are confronted with reality, 
which we know very well — that is, if we do not allow ourselves to 
become intoxicated, to be carried away by intellectual talk or 
abstract arguments, or by what sometimes seems to be ‘‘theory,” 
but what in fact Is a mistake, a miscalculation of the specific fea 
turos of the transition Our present state is such that the entirely 
organised proletariat must protect itself, and we must utilise these 
workers* organisations for the purpose of protecting the workers 
from their own state and in order that the workers may protect 

^ Cf the article ‘^The Parly Crisis” in the present volqmo, p 29 — 
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our state Both forms of protection are achieved by means of the 
peculiar interweaving of our state measures with our agreement, our 
coalescence with our trade umons 

I will have more to say about tins coalescence later on But this 
word alone is sufficient to show that to invent an enemy in the 
shape of ‘^Soviet trade unionism” means committing a mistake, for 
the term coalescence means that there are dif event things that have 
to coalesce, the term “coalesce” implies that we must learn to 
utilise state measures for the purpose of protecting the material and 
spintual interests of the entirely orgamsed proletanat from this 
state But when instead of the process of coalescing we shall have 
coalesced and merged^ we shall gather at a congress at which there 
will be the businesslike discussion of practical experience and not 
of “disagreements” on principle, or abstract theoretical arguments 
The attempt to find disagreements on pnnciple with Comrades 
'lomsky and Lozovsky, whom Comrade Trotsky depicts as trade 
muon ‘Tiureaucrats” — I ehaill deal later on with the question as to 
'which side in this controversy betrays bureaucratic tendeaicies — is 
also inept Wa know perfectly well that although Comrade Ryaza 
nov sometimes betrays a slight weakness for inventing slogans at 
all costs, almost slogans of pnnciple, Comrade Tomsky does not 
suffer from this vice, although he has other sins to answer for 
Therefore it seems to me that it is going beyond all bounds to start 
a battle of principles on this question 'with Comrade Tomsky, as 
Comrade Trotsky does I stm positively astonished at this There 
'was a time when we all sinned a great deal in regard to factional, 
t;heoretioal, and all sorts of other disagreements — of course, some 
thing useful came out of all this — ^but one would have thought that 
we had grown up since then And It is time to drop inventing and 
exaggerating disagreements on pnnciple and start on practical 
work I have never heard it said that Tomsky was mainly a theore 
tician, thAt Tomsky laid claim to the title of theoretician, perhaps 
this is one of his defects, but that is another question But that 
Tpmsky, who has worked so well with the trade union movement, 
should — consciously or unconsciously is another question, I dp not 
say that he always does it consciously — reflect, that in his position 
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he should reflect thjs complicated transition, and if something hurts 
the masses and the) do not know what is hurling them and he does 
not know what is hurling them but raises a shout about it, I assert 
that that is sometl mg to his credit and not a defect I am quite sure 
that Toniaky holds many partially mistaken theoretical views And 
all of us if sit down at a tabic and write a properly thought out 
resolution or theses, will correct them all, perhaps we shall not 
correct them, because production work is more interesting than rec 
tifying tiny theoretical disagreements 

Now I come to “induslnai demociac) ” This, so to speak, la 
for Bukharin’s benefit We know perfectly well that every man has 
lua little weaknesses, and even big men, including BuUiann, 
have their liltle weaknesses If there is a catchword with a twist 
to it flying around he cannot lefrain from being for it At the 
plenum of the Central Committee on December 7 he wrote a resol 
ution on industrial democracy with almost voluptuous passion And 
the more I think about this ^‘industrial democracy,” the more clearly 
I see the theoretical fallacy of it, the lack of thought behind it, it 
IS a hodga podge and nothing else And taking this aa an example, 
we must, once again, at least at a Party meeting, say “Fewer verbal 
twists, Comrade N I Bukhann — it will be more beneficial for you, 
for theory and for the republic ” Industry is always necessary 
Democracy is one of the categones in the political sphere alone 
rheie can be no objection to the use of this word m a speech, or 
in an article An article takes up and clearly expresses one rela 
Lionship and no more But when you transform due into a thesis, 
when you want to make a slogan of it to unite those who “agree” 
and those who do not agree, when you say, as Trotsky does, that 
the Party will have to “choose between two trends,” it sounds very 
strange I will deal separately with the question of whether the 
Party will have to “choose,'* and whose fault it is tliat the Party 
has been put m the position of having to “choose ” Since it has 
turned out due way we must say “At all events choose fewer theo 
retioally wrong slogans which contaiq nothing but confusion, such 
as ‘industrial democracy ’ “ Neither Trotsky nor Bukharin has 
clearly thought out the meaning of this term theoretically, and both 
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got confused "Industrial democracy* gives rise to ideas which do 
not in the least belong to the circle of ideas with which they have 
become infatuated They wanted to emphasise, they wanted to con 
cenlrate more attention on industry To emphasise something in an 
article or a speech is one thing, but when this is transformed into 
theses and the Party has to choose, I say Choose against this, be 
cause It 13 confusing Industry is always necessary, democracy is 
not always necessary The term "industrial democracy” gives rise 
to a number of utterly false ideas We have not yet had time to 
wear out our boots since the time we started advocating individual 
management We must not make a hodge podge of things and create 
die danger of people becoming confused about when democracy is 
necessary, when individual management is necessary, and when 
dictatorship is necessary Under no ciicumstances must we re 
nounce dictatorship — I can hear Bukharin behind me shouting, 
“Quite true ” 

To proceed Since September we have been talking about pass 
mg from preference to equalitananism , we say it in the resolution 
of the general Party conference that was endorsed by the Central 
Committee Tins is a difficult question, because in one way or 
another we have to combine equalitananism with preference, and 
the one is the antithesis of the other But after all is said and done 
we have studied Marxism a little and have learned how and when 
one can and should combine opposites, and the most impoitant 
thing IS that for the three and a half years of our revolution we 
have in practice repeatedly combined opposites 

Obviously, we must approach the question very cautiously and 
thoughtfully Even at those deplorable plenums of the Central 
Committee t at which we got a group of seven and a group of eight 
and the celebrated "buffer group” of Comrade Bukhann, we 
discussed these questions of principle and established that the tiansi 
lion from preference to equalitananism was not an easy one And 


* This refera to tlie plenuinB of the Central Committee held on November 

conflict between the wa^r transport workers and the Ceotran (Central Com 
mUtee of Railway and Water Transport Workers^ Union) were disoussed- 
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in order to carry out the decision of the September conference we 
milflt do a little hard work We may combine thtse opposite termB 
m such a way as to produce a cacophony, and we can combine them 
in such a way as to produce a symphony Preference means giving 
preference to one industry over all otlier necessary industries in 
view of its greater urgency Preference in what^ How much pre 
ference^ These are difficult questions and I must say that mere zeal 
13 not enough, and even a hero who, perhaps, has many excellent 
qualities, who is all right in hi& place, is not sufficient lo settle 
them, we must know how to approach a very peculiar question And 
fco, if we do raise the question of preference and equalUananism, 
c must first of all think about it very carefully, and this le exactly 
what we do not sec in Comrade Trotsky’s pamphlet The more he 
refviBes his original theses the more numerous are his incorrect ptop 
omtions This is what we read in his last set of theses 

In tile sphere of consumptwn le , the conditions of the personal existence 
of the toilers, it is necessary to pursue the line of cqualitarianism In the 
spliere of production the principle of preference will long remain decisive 
for U8 (ThesU 41 p 31 of Trotsky a pamphlet ) 

Tlieoretically this is utter confusion It is absolutely wrong 
Preference is preference, and preference without preference in con 
sumption IS nothing If I get a preference that will give me an 
eighth of a pound of bread per day I will say Thank you very 
much for nothing Preference in production is preference in con 
sumption Otherwise preference is a dream, a nebulous cloud, and 
after all we are matenalists And the workers are materialists Tliey 
all say If you are. talking about profotonco, tiian give ns broad, 
and clothes, and meat That is what we understood — and now un 
d erst and — when we discussed tliese question^ for the hundredth 
time in connection with defimte cases on the Council of Defence 
when one member demanded boots ^ and said *T am on an urgent 
30b,*’ and another eaid “Give me boots, otherwise your urgent 30b 
workers wall not hold out and all your urgency will have been in 
vain “ 

^ f c , quantitiea of boou for distribution among the wotkerB in the 
particular industry or factory — Ed Eng ed 
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And what we get la that in the theses the question of the relation 
between equalitananiam and preference is presented in an entirely 
wrong way And in addition we get a retreat from what has been 
tested by practice and won It must not be done that way, no good 
can come of it 

To proceed the question of “coalescence ” The best thing to do 
about ^^coalescence” at the present tune would be to keep quiet 
about it Speech is silver, but silence is golden Why? Because we 
have already taken this coalescence up in a practical way, there is 
not a single large Gubernia^ Council of National Economy, a large 
branch of the Supreme Council of National Economy, of the Com 
misaanat for Ways and Communications, etc , where this is not 
taking place m practice But are the results quite good? There’s the 
mb Study the practical experience of how this coalescence is being 
achieved and what is being achieved by it The decrees introducing 
coalescence in this or that institution are so numerous that they are 
impossible to count But we have not yet learned to study practical 
ly what has come of it all, what such and such coalescence has 
produced in such and such a brancjb of industry, what was the 
result of appointing such and such a member of the Gubernia 
Council of Trade Unions to such and such a post in the Gubernia 
Council of National Economy, how many months he practised 
this coalescence, etc We have succeeded in inventing disagreements 
on principle on the question of coalescing, and in that we have 
committed a mistake, we are past masters m that art, but we are 
no good at studying and testing our experience And when we 
have congresses of Sovieta which, in addition to sections for the 
study of the agncUltural regions from the point of view of this or 
that method of applying the Improvement of Agriculture Law, will 
sot up sections to study the coalescing prpoOsB, to study the results 
of this process m the flour milling industry in the Saratov Guber 
metal industry in Petrograd, in the coal industry in the 
Donbas, elo , when these sections, having collected a heap of ma 
terials^ Will say “We have studied such and such questions,” I wiU 
Say* Yes, now we have got down to business, we have grown out 

^OuBermc—a proviaca — Ed Eng ed 
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of our infancy r’ But if, after w have spent three years on coaleec 
ing, we are presented with “theaea** m which disagreements on 
principle ere invented concerning coalescenco, what can be more 
deplorable and mistaken? We have taken the path of coalescence, 
and 1 have no doubt that we have done so correctly, but we have 
not yet studied the results of our experience as we should have 
done That is why the only wise tactics to adopt on the question of 
coalescence is to remain silent 

We must study practical experience I have signed decrees and 
orders containing practical instructions on coalescence, and prac 
tice 18 a hundred tunes more important than any theory That is 
why when people say, “Let us talk about ‘coalescence,’ ” I reply, 
“Let us study what we have done ” I have not the least doubt tliat 
we have made many mistakes Perhaps a large number of our de 
crees will also have to be amended I agree, I am not in the least 
infatuated with decrees But then give us practical proposals change 
this and that That will be a businesslike presentation of the ques 
tion That will not be unproductive labour That wU not lead to 
bureaucratic project hatclung When I turn to part VI of Trotsky’s 
pamphlet, “Practical Conclusions,” I find that this is exactly what 
these practical conclusions suffer from There we read that one 
third to one half of the members of the All Russian Central Council 
of Trade Unions and of tlie Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy shall be members of both bodies, and that m the 
cose of collegiums, the inter repiesentation shall be from one-half 
to two thirds, etc Why? Just like that “rule of thumb ” It is true, 
of course, that such proportions aie repeatedly laid do^vn in our 
decrees precisely “by rule of thumb”, but why is it inevitable m 
decrees? I do not defend all decrees* and I do not want to make 
the decrees appear better than they really are In them conventional 
inagmtudes like one half, one-third of the total membership, etc , 
are very often put in by rule of thumb Wliei\ a decree says that, 
It means Try to do it like that, and later on we shall weigh up the 
results of your “trying ” Later on we shall see what exactly came 
of it And when we have seen what came of it we shall move 
forward We are coalescing, and we shall continue to improve the 
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piocesa, because we are becoming more practical and businesslike 

Have I begun to engage in “production propaganda**? It cannot 
be helped 1 In discussing the role of the trade unions in production 
it 19 necessary to touch on this question 

And so I pass to the question of production propaganda This 
a gam is a practical question and we present it in a practical 
manner State institutions for conducting production propaganda 
exist, they have already been created I cannot say whether they 
ore bad or good, they have to be tried, and there is no need to 
write “theses” on this question 

If we are to speak of the role of the trade unions in production 
as a whole, there is no need to say anything on the question of 
democracy except what is said about ordipary democracy Tncky 
phrases like “industrial democracy” are wrong, and nothing will 
come of them. That’s the first point Secondly — production propa 
ganda Institutions have already been created Trotsky’s theses speak 
about ptoduction propaganda This was unnecessary, because in this 
case “theses” are already obsolete We do not yet know whether 
these institutions are good or bad We shall try them, and then 
we shall express an opinion Let us study them and investigate Let 
us suppose that at a congress ten sections of ten men each are 
formed, they will ask “Have you engaged in production propa 
ganda? What has come of it?” After studying the matter we shall 
reward those who have been particularly successful and cast aside 
what has proved to be useless We already have practical ex 
penence, it is slight, not much, it is true, but we have it, and we 
are being dragged back from this to “theses on principles ” This is 
more like a “reactionary” movement than ^‘trade umomsm ” 

To proceed further The third pomt is bonuses This is the role 
nnd task of the trade unions m producUon^to distribute bonuses 
lit kind This baa been started We have begun to move in tins Five 
hundred thousand poods of gram have been allocated for this 
purpose, and one hundred and seventy thousand poods have already 
been distnbuted Whether the gram has been dietnbuted properly 
or not I cannot say It was stated on the Council of People’s Com 
missars that it was not being distnbuted properly, that the bonus 
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was being transformed into supplementary ^vages This was also 
pointed out b) the officials of Uie trade unions and of the Com 
missaiiat for Labour We appointed a commission to inqmie into 
this, bill It has not yet finished its labours One hundred and 
sevent) thousand poods of gram have been distributed, but this 
grain must be distributed in auJi a way as to reward those who have 
displajed heroism, zial, talent and lojalty as business managers, in 
short the qualities which Trotsky extols Now, however, it is not a 
matter of extolling these qualities in theses, but of providing bread 
and meat Would it not he belter to take, say, meat fiom such and 
such a category of workei:? and give it in the form of a bonus to 
“urgent” uoikers? We do not repudiate such preference Such 
piefeience is necessary We shall caiefully study our practical 
experience in applying preference 

FourthU disciplinary courts I hope Comrade Bukliann \v\\l 
not be offended when I say that the role of the trade unions in 
production, “industrial den:^ocrac) are utter nonsense unless wa 
have disciplinary courts But you have nothmg about this m your 
theses Thus, fiom the point of view of principle, of theory and 
of practice, all we can say about Trotsky’s theses and Bukhann’s 
position IS — ^Relieve me of this afiBicUon^ 

And I become more convinced of the correctness of this conclu 
Sion when I say to myself You arc not presenting this qucation in 
a Marxian way Not only do the theses contain a number of theo 
retical errors, the approach to the appraisal of the “role and tasks 
of the trade unions” is un Marxian because one must not approach 
a wide subject like this without pondering over the special features 
of the present situation from the political aspect It was not for 
nothing that Comrade Bukharin and I wrote in the trade union 
lesolution of the Nmth Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
that politics are the most concentrated expression of economics 
In analysing the present political situation we could say that 
we are passing thiough a transition period wilhm the transition 
period The whole of the dictatorship of tlie proletariat is a transi 
Uon period, but at the present time we have, so to apeak, a heap 
of new transition periods the demobilisation of the array, the end 
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of the war, the poeaibihty of a much longer peaceful respite than 
we had hefoie-, a firmer transition from the war front to tlie labour 
front ThiSj this alone, is enough to cause a change m the relations 
between the proletarian class and the peasant class What change? 
'fhis must be caiefully examined, but it does not follow from your 
theses And until we have examined it we must be able to wait 
The people are weary, stocks of food that should have been used 
m certain urgent industries have already been consumed, the rela 
tions between the proletariat and the peasantry are changing War 
weal mess is enormous, needs have increased, but production has 
not inci eased, or has not increased sufficiently On the other hand, 
as I pointed out even in my report at tne Eighth Congiess of Soviets, 
we were able to apply coercion correctly and successfully when we 
were able to create a basis of conviction foi it ^ I must say that 
Tiotsky and Bukharin have utterly failed to take this very important 
ronsiderabon into account 

Have we laid a sufficiently broad and firm basis of conviction 
for all the new production tasks? No We have just barely begun 
The masses have not yet been drawn in Can the masses take up 
these new tasks at once? No, they cannot, because the question, say, 
of whether Wrangel the landlord should be overthrown, whether 
any sacrifices should be stinted for this purpose, does not require 
special propaganda, but the question of the role of the trade unions 
in production, that is, if we have in mind not a question of 
*^principle,” not arguments about ^‘Soviet trade uniomsm’^ and 
similar not^sense, but the pracrical aspect of the question, Is one 
which we have only just begun to examine, we have only just 
created institutions for production propaganda, and we have no 
experience yet We have introduced the payment of bonuses in kip^d, 
but we have no experience ps yet of how it is working We have 
created disciplinary courts, but wa do not yet know what the results 
ore From the political point of view it is the preparation of the 
masses that is tli^ moat important Is the question prepared, has it 

i. AclMUeB oi the Council of Peoplo’e CommlssarB at 

Confireas of Sovlete, DeoemW 22, 1920 ” in Sekct^d Works, Vol 
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been studied, thought out, weighed from this aspect? No» far from 
It Here lies the fundamental, profound and dangerous political 
mistake, because on this question more than on any other must we 
act according to the rule “Measure your cloth seven times before 
you cut Instead of that, some have begun to cut before even 
measuring once Some say “The Party must choose between two 
trends,” but they have not measured even once, moreover, they have 
invented the false slogan of “industrial democracy ” 

We must understand the significance of this slogan, parlicularlv 
in the present political situation, when bureaucracy is confronting 
the masses m a form they can understand, and when we have put 
the question of buieaucracy on the agenda Comrade Trotsky said 
in his theses that all the congress has to do on the question of 
workers' democracy is “only to unanimously place on record ” This 
IS not true It is not sufficient to place on record, to place on 
record means registering what has been fully weighed and meas 
urtd, but the question of industrial democracy is far from having 
been fully weighed, tried and tested Just think what interpretation 
the masses will put on the slogan of “industrial democracy ” They 
will say 

“We, tlie ordinary rank and file, the masses, say that ise must 
renovate, we must correct, we must expel the bureaucrats, but 
you pitch us a yarn about engaging in production, displaying 
democracy in the successes of production I do not want to engage 
in production in conjunction with such a bureaucratic board of 
directors, chief committee, etc , but ivith another kind ” You have 
not given the masses a chance to talk, to grasp the thing, to ponder 
01 er it, you have not given the Party tune to acquire new experience, 
you are in a hurry, you overdo things, create formulae which are 
theoretically false And how much will overzealous executives 
magnify this mistake? A political leader is not only responsible 
for the way he leads but also for what is done by those he leads 
Sometimes he does not know that, often he does not want that, 
but he 18 responsible all the same 

I come now to the November (November 9) and December 
(December 7) plenums of the Central Committee, vfhich expressed 
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tiiese mistakes no longer as logical anal^bes, prcraibes and theorel 
ical argumeutB, but in action The result was a hodgepodge and 
confusion on the Central Committee, this is tlie first time any tiling 
like It has occuried in the history of our Party since the revoluUon, 
and It IS dangerous The main point ib that we got a division a 
*'bufIeP* group arose consisting of Bukharin, Preobi^zliensky end 
Serebryakov, which did more harm and created more confusion 
than all the others 

Recall the history of the Political Department of tlie People’s 
Commissariat for Ways and Coinmunications and of the fectran 
The resolution of tlie Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Paity held in April 1920 declared that a Political Department of 
the People’s Commissariat for Ways and Communications was to 
be formed as a “temporary” institution, and that it was necessary 
to go back to normal conditions “oj speedily as possible ” In 
September you read, “Go back to normal condations ” ^ 

In November (No\ember 9) the plenum meets and Trotsky 
submits his theses, his arguments about trade umomsm However 
good some of his phrases about production propaganda may have 
been, we should have said that all this was entirely beside the mark, 
not to the point, that it was a step backward, and that the Central 
Committee ought not to deal with this subject then Bukhann says, 
“Very good ” Perhaps it is very good, but it is not a reply to the 
question After a heated debate a resolution is adopted by ten votes 
against four which says in a polite and comradely way that the 
Cectran itself “has already placed on the order of the day” “the 
strengthening and development of methods of proletarian democ 
racy in the union ” It says further that the Cectran must “take an 
active part m the general work of the All Russian Central Council 

^ Cj ‘ Izveshy a of the C C of iho R C P *’ No 26, p 2, Resolution of 
the September plenum of the C C point 3 ‘ The C C further assumes that 
the Serious situation In the transport workers* unions which called into being 
the Political Department of the People’s Conimissariat for Ways and Gobi 
munications and the Political Department of Water Transport — temporary 
lovers for Assisting and organising the work— has now Orenlly Improved Hence 
it is now possible and RccesBary tp begin incorporating these organisations in 
the unions as trade union bodies which are to be adapted to and absorbed 
by Kht trade union appaiams” 
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of Tiade UrnoBs and bo lepresenled on it on an equal fooling wtb 
oUier trade union bodies ** 

What IS the fundamental idea underlying the decision of the 
Central Committee^ It is clear ‘Comrades of the Cectran, carry 
out the decisions of the congress and of the Central CommitteB, not 
in a formal way, but actually, so that your work may assist all 
the unions, so that no trace of bureaucracy, preference, conceit, 
‘I am better than you/ ‘richer than you,* hve get more 
assistance than you’ sort of thing shall be left 

After this we pass to practical work A commission is set up, 
the names of the members are published Trotsky resigns from 
the commission, disrupts it, refuses to wort Why*^ Only one reason 
IS given Lutovinov sometimes plays at opposition It is true Ossin 
sky does so as well To speak quite frankly, this is not a pleasant 
game But is that an argument? Ossinsky carried out the seed 
campaign excellently Trotsky should have worked with him in 
spite of his “opposition campaign’*, and methods like disrupting 
a commission are bureaucratic, non Soviet, non Socialist incorrect 
and politically harmful At a time when it is necessary to separate 
the sound from the unsound in the “opposition,” such methods aro 
trebly incorrect and politically harmful When Ossinsky wages an 
“opposition campaign,” I say to him, “This campaign is harmful ** 
But when he carries out a seed campaign, you want to lick your 
fingers I tvill not deny that Lutovinov is mistaken m his “opposl 
lion campaign/* as are Ishchenko and Shlyapmkov, but that is no 
reason for disrupting a commission 

What did the commiasion signify? It signified the transition 
from intellectual talk about meaningless disagreements to pracbcal 
work Production propaganda, bonuses disciplinary courts — ^ihis 
is what should have been discussed, and this is what the commission 
should have dealt ivlth Comrade Bukharin, the head of the “buffer 
group,” and Preobrazhensky and Serebryakov, seeing a dangerous 
duergence on the Central Committee, set to work to form a buffer, 
such a buffer that I can hardly find a parliamentary expression to 
describe it If I could draw cartoons as well as Comrade Bukharin, 
I would draw a picture of him pouring on the fire and 
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undeinealh I would “Buffei kerosene’' Comrade Bukhaun 

wanted to create something, there is not the slightest doubt that 
his intentions were most sincere, “buffer” intentions But no buffer * 
came of it What came of it was that he failed to take the political 
situation into account, and m addition he committed mistakes m 
theory 

Should all these disputes have been brought out m a wide 
discussion? Was it wordi while dealing with these idle matters? 
Was It worth while taking up witli these matters the weeks that we 
require so much before the Party congress? We could have used 
the time to analyse and study the questions of bonuses, disciplinary 
courts and coalescence We could have settled all these questions in 
a practical manner on the commission of the Central Committee If 
Comrade Bukharin wanted to create a buffer and did not want to 
find himself in the position of llie man who “went to one room and 
found himself In another,” he sliould have demanded and insisted 
that Comrade Trotsky remain on the commission Had he done 
that, we would have got onto the practical road and we would 
have ascertained on tlie commission what individual management, 
democracy, appointees, etc , really are 

To proceed In Deceinbei (tliq plenum of December 7 ) we al 
ready had the flare up \Mth the water transport workers, which 
caused the conflict to become more acute, and as a result the voting 
* on the Central Committee was eight against our seven Comrade 
Bukharin hurriedly wrote the “theoretical” part of the resolution 
of the December plenum, tried to “reconcile” and to use his “buf 
fer”, of course, after the disruption of the commission, nothing 
could cpme of it 

We must remember that a political leader is responsible not 
only for his policy, hut also for what is done by those he leads 

What was the mistake the Political Department of the Com 
imasariat for Ways an^ Communications and the Cectran commit 
ted? It Was not that they applied coercion, on the contrary, that 
IS to their credit The mistake th^y made was that they failed in 
time, and without conflicts, to proceed, in accordance with the 
demands of the Ninth Congress of the R C P , to normal union 
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^vork, that they iailed to adapt themaclves properly to the trade 
unions, failed to help them and to put themselves on an equal 
fooling With them There is valuable military experience heroism, 
zeal, etc There is the bad experience of the ivorst elements of the 
military bureaucracy and conceit Notwithstanding Trotsky’s in 
tentions, his theses weie found to aupport not the best hut the 
worst in military experience We must remember that a political 
leader is responsible not only for his policy but also for what is 
done by those he leads 

The last thing I want to tell you, and what yesterday I had to 
doll myself a fool for, is that j overlooked Comrade Rudzutak’s 
theses Rudzutak suffers from the fact that he is unable to talk 
loudly^ impressively and eloquently He is liable to be overlooked 
Unable to attend the meeting yesterday, I glanced through my ma 
terlal and found among it a printed leaflet issued in connection 
with the Fifth All Russian Conference of Trade Unions, which was 
held November 2 6 1920 This leaflet bears the heading “The 
Tasks of the Trade Unions m Production ” I will lead to you the 
whole of this leaflet It nnl long 

FIFTH ALL RUSSIAN CONFERLNCE OF TRADE UNIONS 
The Tasks op the Ts^de Unions in Phoduction 
(Theses of Comrade Rudzutak s Report) 

* 1) Immediately after tb^ Oetober Revolution the trade unions proved to 
be almost the only bodies which In addition to carrying out workers control 
could and had to undertake the work of organising and managing production 
A state apparatus for managing the national economy of the country had not 
yet been organised in Itua Scat ^mlod of exiatenca of tha Soviet gqverameat 
and the sabotage of the factory owners and the higher technical personnel 
very acutely raised before the working class the task of preserving industry 
and of reatorlng the normal functioning of the whole economic apparai\i» of 
the country 

**2) In the subsequent period in tho work of the Supremo Council of 
National Economy, when a conaiderahle part of this work consiated in Bquldat 
ing the private enterpriaea and organising the state management of i these 
entorprlBCS, tho trade unions carried on this work side by side and jointly wuh 
the state economic management bodies 

**lho weakness of the state bodies not only explained but also Justified 
this duplication, hletorlcally it woe }ufitified hy tl\e estabUshment o{ full 
contact between the trade union and the economic management bodies* 

"3) The management of the state eoonomio bodies, their gradual mastery 
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of Ihc apparatua of production and management and the co ordination of the 
vanous parts of this apparatus— all shifted the centre of gravity of the work 
of managing industry and of drawing up a production programme to these 
bodies As a result the work of the trade unions in the sphere of organising 
production was reduced to participation m the work of forming the collegiums 
of the Chief Committees Central Boards and factory managements 

4) At the present time we are once again squarely faced with the 
question of eniahlishmg the closest ties beiwocn the economic bodies of the 
Soviol RepuhUo and the trnde unions it is necessary at all costs to make 
expedient use of every unit of labour and to enlist the masses of producers 
as a whole for the purpose of taking a conscious part in the process of 
production the state apparatus of economic management, gradually growing 
and becoming more complicated, has become transformed into a huge bureau 
cralio machine out of all proportion to the size of Industry and Is compelling 
the trade unions lo take a direct part in the organisation of production not 
only through iho persons repicsentlng them on the economic bodies but as 
organisations 

‘5) While the Supreme Council of National Economy approaches the 
quMtion of drawing up a general production programme from the point of 
view of the a\mlahdity of the material elements of production (raw materials 
fuel, the condition of machinery, etc ) the trade unions must approach this 
question from the point of view of organising labour for the tasks of produc 
tion and of the expedient utilisation of this labour Therefor© it must he an 
absolute rule that the general production programme, in its various parts and 
as a whole be drawn up with the direct co operation of the trade unions in 
order that the utilisation o! the matenal resources of production and of labour 
may be combined in the most expedient manner 

%) The introduction of genuine labour diacipbne, the successful combating 
of labour desertion, etc , are conceivable only if the whole mass of participants 
in production take a conscious part in the fulfilment of these tasks Thl? can 
not bo achieved by bureaucratic methods and orderi. from above ^ every par 
tfolpant in production must understand the need for and expediency of the 
production tasks he is carrying out, every participant in production must not 
only take part in the fulfilment of tasks given from above but also take an 
Intelligent part 3n remedying all technical and organisational defects in the 
sphere of production 

'*Tho tasks of the trade unions in this sphere are enormous They must 
teach their members in every shop in every factory, to note and take into 
account all defects in the iitUisoHon of labour power that result from the 
improper utilisation of technical resources or from unsatisfactory admlnlstra 
tion The sfitn total of the experience of the individual enterprises and of 
every industry must be utilised In a determined struggle against red tape, 
laxity and bureanoracy 

‘7) In order lo espeoially emphasise the importance of these production 
tasks they must or ganisaUon ally occupy a definite place In definite current 
work In developing their work the economic departments of the trade unions 
organised in accordance with the decision of the Third All Union Congress 
must ejadually clarify and define the ohoracler of the whole of trade union 
work For example, under present social conditions when the whole of pro 
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duct ion ii directed towards satisfying the needs of the tollera themselves tuage 
rates and bonuses should be closely connected with and dependent upon the 
degree of fulfilment of the production plan Bonuses in kmd and the partial 
payment of wages in kind must he gradually transformed into a jyrtem of 
supplying the tvorkers In accordance with the degree of productivity of labour 
**8) The organisation of the work of the trade unions on these lines 
should on the one hand put an end to the existence of parallel bodies {po 
liiical departments etc ) and on the other hand should restore close con 
tacts between the masses and the economic management bodies 

‘9) After the Tlurd Congress the trade unions failed In a large measure 
to carry out their programme of participating in the work of building up 
national economy owing to toartime conditions on the one hand and owing 
to their organisaiionQl weakness and their isolation from the leading and 
practical work of the economic bodies on the other 

‘ 10) In view of this the trade unions must set themselves the following 
immediate praotloal tasks a) to take a most active part in Bolving the 
problems of production and management, b) to take a direct part Jointly with 
the corresponding economic bodies m organising competent management 
bodies, o) to carefully register various types of management bodies and their 
influence on production, d) unfailingly to take part in drafting and laying 
do^rti economic plans and production programmes e) to organise labour in 
accordance with the degree of urgency of economic tasks f) to build an 
extensive organisation for production agitation md propaganda 

*^11] The economic departments of trade unions and trade union organ 
isations must be transformed into swift and powerful levers for the syetematie 
participation of the unions in the organisation of production 

“12) In the spherf of planned material supplies for the workers the trade 
unions must shift their influence to the distributing bodies of the Commis 
sarial for Food Supplies both local and central, they must take a practical 
and businesslike part in the work of and control all the distributing bodies, 
and pay particular attention to the activities of the central and gubernia 
worker^ supply commissions 

13) In view of the fact that, owing to the narrow departmcntril strivings 
of certain chief committees central boards, etc ac called ‘preference has 
dropped Into a state of confusion the trade unions must everywhere become 
the champions of genuine preference in bduatry and of revising the prevail 
jng system of defining preference to correspond ivith the importance of the 
industries and the material resources available in the country 

“14) Special attention must be paid to tlio so called exemplary group of 
factories in order to transform thorn into genuine exemplary groups by 
oieating competent management and labour discipline and stimulating the 
work of the trade union organlsationa 

“15) In organising labour, in addition to drawing up regular wage rates 
and thoroughly overhauling rates of output the trade unions mnst firmly lake 
into their own hands the whole work of combating the various forms of labour 
desertion (absenteeism late coming etc ) The dlsoipllnary courts, to which 
insufBclent attention has been paid up to now, must be transformed into a 
gpnuino means of combating violation of proletarian labour discipline 

“16) The fulfilment of the tasks enumerated as well as the drafting 
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of a practical plan of production propaganda and a number of measures for 
improving the economic conditions of the workers should bo impo ed upon 
the economic departments Therefore it Is necessary to instnict the economic 
department of the All Russian Central Council of Trade Unions to convene 
in the near future a special all Russian conference of economic departments 
to discuss practical questions of economic construction in connection with the 
work of the state economic bodies'* 

I hope you will now eee why I had to call myself a fool Tins 
13 a platform' It is a hundred times better than the one Trotsky 
wrote after thinking it over many times, and better than the one 
Bukharin wrote (the resolution of the plenum of December 7) 
without thinking at all All of us members of the Central Committee 
who have not worked in the trade union movement foi many years 
should leam from Comrade Rudzutak, and Comiades Trotsky and 
Bukhaun should leam from him The trade unions have adopted 
this platform 

We all forgot about the disciplmaiy couits, and “industrial 
democracy’’ without bonuses in kind and disciplinary courts is just 
empty talk 

I shall compare Rudzutok’s these^ with the theses Trotsky sub 
initted to the Central Committee At the end of thesis 5 I read 

'It is necessary immediately to proceed lo reorganlbo the trade unions, i e , 
first of all to select the leading perspnnel from this point of view * 

This 18 a perfect example of bureaucracy! Trotsky and Krestm 
sky will select the “loading personnel” of the trade unions ' 

Once again here you have an explanation of the mistake com 
mitted by the Cectran Its mistake Was not that it exercised pressure, 
that IS to Its credit Its imstake %va8 that it was unable to approach 
the common tasks of all the trade unions, it was unable itself, and 
unable to assist the trade unions, to adopt more correct, swift and 
successful methods of utilising the comrades’ disciplinary courts 
When I read about the disciplinary courts in Comrade Rudzutak’s 
theses I thought to myself There must be a decree on this already 
And it turned out that Uiere was such a decree “Regulations Gov 
eming Workers* Disciplinary Comrades* Couits,” issued November 
It, 1919 (Code of LaWs No 537) 

In these courts the trade umons play the most important role 
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I do not know whether these courts are good, whether they are 
operating successfully, or whether they alwa)8 function The study 
of our own practical experience would have been a million times 
more useful than all Comrades Trotsky and Bukharin have written 
I now cohclude Summing up all that we know about this ques 
lion, I must say that it was a great mistake to bung these disagree 
ments out in a broad Party discussion and at a Party congress It 
was a political mistake On the commission, and only on the com 
mission, we would have had a businesslike discussion and would 
have made pi ogress, but now vve are going back^ and we shall be 
going back for several weeks, to abstract theoretical propositions 
Instead of taking a businesslike approach to the problem As far as I 
am concerned, I am bored to death with jt, it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to get away from it, quite apart from my illness, 
I would like to go anywhere to escape from li 

To sum up the theses of Trotsky and Bukliarin contain a num 
her of theoretical errors, a number of things that are wrong in 
principle Politically, the whole approach to the subject is sheer 
tactlessness Comrade Trotsky’s “theses” are politically harmful 
Taken as a whole, bis policy is one of bureaucratically nagging the 
trade unions And I am sure our Party congress will condemn and 
reject this policy 
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The pre coBgreas discuBsion has already unfolded wdely enough 
Minor differences and disagreements have grown into big ones, as 
always hoppens if minor mistakes are persisted in and every effort 
IS made to resist correction, or if those who make big mistakes 
clutch at the minor mistakes made by one person, or a few persons 
That IS how diBagreements and splits always grow That la how 
we “grew up’* from minor disagreements to syndicalism, which 
means complete rupture with Communism and an inevitable split 
in the Party if the Party does not prove to be sufficiently sound 
and strong to heal itself of the sickness quickly and thoroughly 
We must have the courage to look the bitter truth straight in 
the face The Party is sick The Party is shaking with fever The 
whole question is Has the sickness affected only the ‘‘feverish 
higher ranks,” and perhaps only the Moscow higher ranks, or has 
It affected the whole body^ And if the latter is the case, is that 
body able within the next few weeks (up to the Party congress and 
at the Party congress) to completely heal itself and make a relapse 
impossible, or will the illness become a long and dangerous 
one? 

What must be done to achieve the most rapid and surest cure^ 
All members of the Party must with absolute coolness and the 
greatest care study 1) the essence of the disagreements and 2) the 
development of the struggle within the Party Both the one and the 
other muftt be done, because the essence of the disagreements un 
folds, Is explained and becomes concrete (and often undergoes 
transformation) lu ike course of the struggle, which in passing 
through various stages does not always and at every stage reveal the 
name rombatanls, the same numbers of combatants, the same posi 
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\ioiia in the struggle, etc Both the one and the other inu&l be studied j 
and we must unfailingly demand very exact, punted documents 
capable of being verified from all sides WhocNcr merely believes 
what IS said is a hopeless idiot whom one can only give up in 
disgust If 710 documents arc av ailable, witnesses on both or several 
sides must be examined, and it must be “examination under or4eal,” 
examination before witnesses 

I vvill try to draw up a 33nop8i8 of what I understand to be the 
essence of the diaagreementa as well as of the successive stages in 
the struggle 

First stage The Fifth All Russian Conference of Trade Unions, 
November 2 6 The battle is joined The only “combatants” among 
the raembeis of the Central Committee are Trotsky and Tomsky 
Trotsky utters the “winged word” about “shaking up” the trade 
unions Tomsky argues very heatedly The majority of the mem 
bers of the Central Committee are noncommittal The serious mi a 
take they (and I above all) made was that we “overlooked” Rud 
zutak’s theses “The Tasks of the Trade Unions in Production” 
adopted by the Fiflli Conference ^ This is the most important docu 
ment in the whole controversy 

Second stage The plenum of the Central Committee of Novem 
her 9 Trotsky submits a “rough draft of theses” “The Trade 
Unions and Their Future Role,” which advocate the “shaking up” 
policy concealed, oi embellished, by arguments about the “severe 
cnsis” in the trade unions and about new tasks and methods Tom 
sky, strongly supported by Lenin, considers that it is precisely 
the “shaking up” Uiat is the centre of gravity of the whole contro 
versy in view of the irregularities and bureaucratic excesses of the 
Cectran During the controversy, it Is alleged, LenSn makes a num 
her of obviously exaggerated and therefore erroneous “attacks,” as 
a result of which a “buffer group” becomes necessary and arises, 
consisting of ten members of the Central Committee (the group 
includes Bukhann and Zinoviev, but not Trotsky or Lenin) The 
“buffer” resolves “not to bring the disagrcementa out in the broad 
discussion,” and cancelling Leninas report (to the trade unions), 

^ See the preceding speech — Ed Eng ed 
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appoints Zinoviev as the icpoiter and instiucta him to “make a 
businesslike and non controversial report 

Trotsky’s theses are i ejected Lenin’s theses aie adopted In its 
final form the resolution is adopted by ten votes against four 
(Trotsky, Andreye\, Krestnisky and Rykov) And this resolution 
advocates “sound forms of the militansation of labour,” condemns 
the “degeneiation of centralism and militarised forms of woik into 
bureauciacy, petty tyranny, led tape, etc ” The Cectran is instiucted 
To lake a more active part in the geneial work of the All Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions and to be represented on it on an 
equal footing ^vith other trade union bodies ” 

The Cential Committee gets up a trade union commission and 
electa Comrade Trotsky to it Trotsky lefusea to woik on the tom 
mission, and this step alone causes Comiade Trotsky’s original 
mistake to become magnified and later to lead to factionalism 
Aport fiom this step, Comrade Trotsky’s mistake (in submit 
ting incorrect theses) v/as a very minor one, such as has been 
made by every member of the Central Committee without excep 
tion 

Third stage The conflict between the water transport workers 
and the Cectran in December The plenum of the Central Committee 
of December 7 The chief “combatants” are no longer Trotsky and 
Lenin, but Trotsky and Zinoviev As chairman of the trade union 
commission, Zinoviev inquires into the disjpute between the water 
transport workers and the Cectian m Decerribei fhe plenum of 
the Central Committee of December 7 Zinoviev makes a practical 
piopogal immediately to change the composition of the Cectran 
The majority of the Central Committee oppose this Rykov goes 
over to Zinoviev’s side Bukharin’s resolution — the practical part 
of which IS three quarters in favour of the water transport workers, 
uhile the preamble, rejectmg the proposal to “reconstruct” the 
trade umons “from above’' (point 3), approves of the notorious 
“industrial demociacy” (point 5)“--ig adopted Our group of Cert 
tral Comrtuttee members is in the minority, being opposed to Bu 
kharin’s resolution mainly because it ^regards the “buffer” as a 
paper buffer, for Trotsky’s non patUcipatlon in the work of the, 
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tiade union commission actually implies the continuation of the 
^ti aggie and canying it beyond the confines of the Central Com 
rnittce We propose that the Party congress be convened on rebru 
ar) 6, 1921 Adopted The postponement to IMurch 6 was agreed 
to later, on the demand of the remote dislucts 

Fourth stage The Eighth Congress of Soviets On December 25 
Trotsky issues his “pamphlet platform, “ Fhe Role and TasU of ihe 
Trade Unions From tlie point of view of formal democracy, Trot 
sky had an absolute right to issue Ins platform, foi on Decemlier 
24 the Central Committee permitted free discussion From tin, i)(>int 
of view of revolutionary expediency, it was a mistake greatly mag 
nified, it was the creation of a faction on an erroneous platfoim 
The pamphlet quotes from the resolution of the Central CommitteL 
of December 7 only that part which lefers to “industrial democracy" 
and does not quote what was said in opposition to “reconstruction 
from above" The buffer created by Bukharin on December 7 with 
the aid of Trotsky is smashed by Trotsky on December 25 ^lio 
whole contents of the pamphlet from beginning to end are thoroughly 
permeated with the “shaking up” spirit The pamphlet fails to in 
dicate any “new” “tasks and methods” that wcie to embellish or 
conceal or justify “shaking up/ if wo leave out ot account the 
intellectual trick words (“production atmosphere," “industrial de 
mocracy"), which are wrong m theory and the practical part of 
which comes into the concept, the tasks and the limits of production 
propaganda 

Fifth stage The discussion before thousands of responsible 
Party workers from all over Russia at the R C P fraction of the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets on December 30 The contioversy is 
unfolded to the utmost Zinoviev and Lenin on one side, Trotsky 
and Bukhann on the other Bukharin wants to “buffer,” but he 
speaks only in opposition to Lenin and Zinoviev, not a word in 
opposition to Trotsky Bukharin reads a fragment of lua theses 
(published on January lO), but only the fragment which contains 
not a word about tlie rupture with Communism and the tronsition 
to syndicalism Shlyapnikov (m the name of the “Workers* Oppo 
sUion”) reads the syndicalist platform, which Trotsky had already 
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smashed to atoms before (thesis 16 of his platform) and %vhich 
(partly, perhaps, for this reason) no one takes scnousl) 

In my opinion, tlie climax of tlie tvhole discussion of December 
SO was the leading of Comrade Rud/utak’s theses Indeed, not only 
did Trotsky and Bukharin have no woid to say in opposition to 
them, they even iiuented tlie legend that the *‘best half” of these 
theses were draun up by members of the Cectran — Holtzmann, An 
dreyev and Lyubimov And that is why Trotsky humorously and 
amiably twitted Lemn for his unsuccessful “diplomacy,” by which, 
ho said, Lemn wanted to “call off, disrupt” the discussion, sought 
a “lightning conductor” and “accidentally caught hold of, not a 
lighlmng conductor, but the Cectran ” 

The legend was refuted that veiy day, December 30, by Rudzu 
tak, who pointed out that Lyubimov “did not exist” on the All 
Russian Central Council of Tiado Unions, that on the presidium 
of the A C C T U , Holtzmann voted against these theses, and that 
those i\ere drown up by a commission consisting of Andreyev, 
fsiperovich and himself 

But let U8 assume for a moment that the legend invented by 
Trotsky and Bukliann is true, nothing smashes them atoms to 
such a degree as this assumption for, if “members of tlie Cectran” 
carried thcir “new” ideas into Rudzutok’s resolution, if Rudzutak 
accepted them, if all the trade umons adopted this resolution 
(November 2 6' 1), if Bukharin and Trotsky can bring no argu 
ment in opposition to it, what follows from this? 

What follows 13 that all Trotsky s disagreements are an inven 
that he wor \he “members oi the Ceelian” have any 

“new tasks and methods,” and that all that is praoticnl and material 
to the subject was said, adopted and decided upon by the trade 
unions, and moreover, even before the question was raised on the 
Central CommiUee 

If anyone Ought to be token thoroughly to task and “shaken up,” 
It IS not the A C C T U but the Central Committee of the R C P for 
having “overlooked” Rudzutak’s theses, and, owing to this mistake, 
allowed a useless discussion to flare up Tho mistake of the members 
of the Cectran (which is not a serious one m essence, a very usual 
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one, consisting o£ a slight excess of buieaucracy) cannot be con 
ceaUd Nor need it be concealed, embellished or justified, it should 
be rectified That is all 

I summed up the substance of Rudzutok’s theses on December 
30 in four points 1} Ordinal y democracy (without any exaggera 
lions, without denying the right of the Central Committee to 
‘‘appoint,” etc , but also ivithout the obstinate defence of the mis 
lakes and extremes of certain ‘appointees,^* which have to be recti 
fied) 2) Production propaganda (this includes all that is practical 
in the clumsy, ndiculous, theoietically Avrong ‘ formulre” like 
‘industrial democracy,’* “production atmosphere,** etc ) We have 
established a Soviet iiistUutiony viz , the All Russian Bureau of 
Production Propaganda We must do everything to support it and 
not spoil productive work by producing bad theses That is 
all 3) Bonuses in kind, and 4} Disciplinary comrades* courts 
Without points 3 and 4, all talk about “the role and tasks in produc 
tion,** etc , IS empty, intellectual chatter, and in Trotsky’s “pam 
phlet platform” both these points are forgotten They are, however, 
contained in Rudzutak’s theses 

In speaking of the discussion of December 30, I must correct 
another mistake I made I said “Our state is not really a workers 
<^tate, but a workers* and peasants’ state ” ^ Comrade Bukhann 
immediately exclaimed “What kind of stated” And in reply I 
referred him to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, which had just 
closed Reading tlie report of that discussion now, I realise that I 
was wrong and Comrade Bukhaun ivas right I should have said 
“A workers* stale is an abstraction Actually we have a Avorkers’ 
state, with this peculiarity, firstly, that it is not the ivorking class 
population that predominates in the country, but the peasant 
population and, secondly, it is a workers’ state Avith bureaucratic 
distortions ” Anyone who reads the whole of my speech Avill see 
that this correction does not affeot my argument or my conclusions 
Sixth stage The Petrograd organisation issues an “Appeal to 
Oie Party” against Trotsky’s platform, and the Moscow Committee 
issues its counter statement {Pravda^ January IS) 

‘ See p 9 in ihifl volume — Ed 
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The transition, fiom the struggle between factions formed from 
above to the inteivention of the lowei organisations A big step 
towards ieco\ery Curiously enough, the Moscow Committee noted 
the “dangerous” side of the Petrogiad organisalion issuing a plat 
form, but did not want to note the dangerous side of Comrade 
Trotsky forming a faction on December 25^'^ Jesters call such 
lilindness (one eyed) “buffer blindness ” 

Seventh stage The trade union commission concludes its work 
and issues a platform (a pamphlet entitled Draft Decision of the 
Tenth Congress of the RCP on the Question of the Role and Tasks 
of the Trofle Unions, dated January 14 and signed by nine mem 
her a of the Central Conuniltee — Zinoviev, Stahn, Tomsky, Rudzu 
tak, Kalinin, Kamenev, Petrovsky, Artem and Lenm, and by 
Lozovsky, a membei of the trade union commission, evidently 
Shlyapnikov and Lutovmov ''lied* to the "Workors* Opposition”) 
The platform was published in Pravda on January 18, and, in ad 
dition to those mentioned, the following signaturea were appended 
Schmidt, Tsiperovich and Milyutin 

On January 16 the Buhhann platform appears in Pravda (signed 
“On behalf of a group of comrades, Bukharin, Lann, Preobrazhen 
sky, Serebryakov, Sokoliiikov, Yakovleva”), and also the Sapronov 
platform (signed “A group of comrades standing on the platform 
of democratic centralism— Bubnov, Boguslavsky, Kamensky, 
Maximovsky, Ossinsky, Raphael, Sapronov”) At the enlarged 
meeting of the Moscow Committee on January 17, representa 
tives of these platforms spoke, as also did the “Ignatovists” 
(theses published m Pravda on January 19 signed by Ignatov, 
Qrekhov, Korzinov, Kuranova, Burovtsev, Maslov) t ' 

We see here, on the one hand, increased solidarity (for the plat 
form of the nine members of the Cential Committee is fully in 
agreement with the decision of die Fifth All Russian Conference of 
Trade Unions) , and on the other hand we see confusion and disin 


.1,. the Parly abould demand lhat every plalform be Jawled with 

M reaponslWe for ft Tho • Ignaiovfats’ and 

this delnand but ihe "Trotakyista," ' BukharinlBla” and 

they allege are ^eaponwble for their plalforme. 
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tegration And the theses of Bukhaiin and Co are the acme of 
ideological disintegration Heie one of those “turns” was taken 
about which Marxists in the old days used to say in jest turn 
that IS not so much historical as hysterical ” In Uiesis 17 we read 
*‘At the present time these nominations must be made compulsory" 
[viz , the trade umons’ nonnnations for the corresponding “Chief 
Committees and Central Boards”) 

This IS a complete rupture with Communism and transition to 
the position of syndicalism In essence, it is a lepetition of Slilyap 
mkov*B slogan “Umomse tlie state”, it means transferring the ap 
paratus of the Supreme Council of National Economy piece meal 
to the corresponding trade unions To say, “I piopose compulsory 
nominations” is exactly the same as saying, “I appoint ” 

Communism says The vnnguaid of Uic proletauat, the Com 
munist Party, leads the non Parly masses of the workeis, educates, 
prepares, teaches and trains the masses (the “school” of Commun 
ism), first the workers and then the peasants, in order tlint they 
may eventually concentiate in their hands the entire management 
of the whole of national economy 

Syndicalism transfers to the masses of non Party workers, who 
are divided according to industry, the management of branches 
of industry (the “Chief Committees and Central Boards”), thus 
destroying the need for the Party, and without carrying on pro 
longed work either in training the raflssea or in actually concentrat 
mg in their hands the management 0 } the whole of national econ 
omy 

The programme of the R C P reads “The trade unions must 
eventually” (hence, not now, and not even in the immediate future) 
‘^actually concentrate in their hands” (in theirs i e , the hands of the 
trade umons, i e , the hands of the entirely oiganised masses, every 
one can see how far wo still are from even the very first nppi oach 
to this actual concentration, concentration of what?) “the entiie 
management of the whole of national economy as a single economic 
unit” (hence, not branches of industry, and not industry, but mdus 
try pfus agriculture, etc Are we near to the actual concentration of 
the management of agriculture in the hands of the trade unions^) 


3 * 
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And the next sentences of the progiamme of the R C P speak of the 
“ties” between the “central state administi ation” and the “broad 
masses of the toileis ” and of the “participation of the trade unions 
in the management of economy ” 

If the trade unions, nine-tenths of the members of which are 
non Party workeis, appoint (“compulsory nomination”) the man 
agers of industry, what is the use of the Party? What Bukharin 
said, logically, theoretically and practically imphcs a split m the 
Party, or, rather, a split between the syndicalists and the Party 
Up to now Trotsky was the “chief*’ in the struggle Now Bukha 
nn has far “outstiipped” Trotsky and has fully “eclipsed” him, 
he has created quite a new relationship m the struggle, for the 
mistake he has dropped into is a hundred times more seiious tlian 
all Trotsky’s mistakes put together 

How could Bukhenn go so far as to drop into this rupture with 
Communism? We know how soft Bukharin is, it is one of the qual 
ities we all love him and cannot help loving him for Wo know 
that more than once he was called in jest “soft wax ” It turns out 
that any “unprincipled” person, any “demagogue” can make any 
impression he likes on this “soft wax ” The sharp expressions put 
in quotation marks were emplo)ed by Comrade Kamenev* and he 
had a right to do so, m the course of the discussion on January 17, 
but, of course, it would not enter the head of either Kamenev or 
anyone else to attribute all Oiat has taken place to unprincipled 
demago^^ to reduce it all to that 

On the contrary There is an objective logic in factional struggles 
which inevitably leads even the best of people — if they persist m 
occup)ing a wrong position — to a position which actually differs 
in no way from unprincipled demagogy This is what the whole 
history of factional wars teaches (for example, the amalgamation 
of the ^''Vperyod ists” with the Mensheviks against the Bolsheviks) t 
This 13 precisely why we must study, not only the nature of the 
disagreements in the abstract, but also the concrete manner in which 
they unfolded and changed in the development of the various 

^ Cj “Notes of a Publlowt,’* Selected Works^ Vol IV Eng ed 
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stages of the struggle The discussion of Januar) 17 summed up this 
development We can no longer advocate uther ‘‘shaking up’* or 
“new production tasks” (because all that 10 businesslike and prac 
tical has gone into Rudzutak’a theses') AU that we can do is either 
to find what Lassalle called “the physical strength of mind” (and 
character) to admit a mistake, rectify it and turn over the present 
page of the histor) of the R CP, oi dutch at the allies still 
remaining, no matter who they are, “without noticing” principles 
The only allies that are left are the adherents of “democracy” to 
insensibility And Bukharin is slipping towards them, slipping to 
wards syndicalism 

While we are gradually absorbing what was sound in the “dem 
ocratic” “\^^orkers* Opposition,” Bukharin has to clutch at what 
18 unsound On January 17 Comrade Bumazhny, a prominent Cec 
tranist, or Trotskyist, expressed his readiness to accept Bukhann^s 
syndicalist proposals The “Sapronovists ’ went so far as to argue 
in the same thesis (thesis 3) about “the profound crisis” and the 
“bureaucratic paralysis * of tlie trade unions, and to propose at the 
same time, ns being “absolutely” necessary, the “extension of the 
rights of the trade unions in produtUon” probably owing to their 
“bureaucratic paralysis ” Can this group be taken seriously? They 
heard some talk about the role of the trade unions in production, 
and in order to shout louder than anyone else, blurted out “Exten 
Sion of rights” owing to their “bureaucratic paralysis ” It is enough 
to lead the first few lines of their “practical” proposals “The 
presidium of the Supreme Council of National Economy shall be 
nominated by the A C C T U and finally endorsed, by the All Rus 
Sian Central Executive Committee,” not to want to read any more 
And what 18 their democratic position in “principle”? Listen 
(thesis 2) “They (Zino\iev and Trolskv) in fact express two trends 
isathin the same group of ex mihtansers of economy'* 

If we are to take this seiiously we must say that this is the worst 
soit of Menshevism and Socialist Revolutionansm But Sapronov, 
Ossmsky and Co cannot be taken seriously if before every Party 
congiess (“e\ery blessed time on this very same spot’) these to my 
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mind very valuable workers drop into a sort of feverish paroxysm 
and try to shout louder than everyone else (the faction of “loudest 
shouters”) and solemnlj^ “put their foot into it *’ The “Ignatoviats’’ 
lollow the “Sapronovists ” Of course it is quite permissible for 
various groups to form blocs (particularly before a congress, and 
also to chase after votes) But this should be done within the limits 
of Communism (and not syndicalism) and in such a way as not 
to call forth ridicule Who bids more? Promisera of more “rights'^ 
to non Party people, unite for the Party congress of the Russian 
Communist Party! 

Up to now our platform has been Don^t defend the excesses of 
l>ureaucracy, rectify them The fight against bureaucracy is a long 
and arduous one Excesses can and must be rectified at once It 13 
not those who point to harmful excesses and strive to rectify them 
that undermine the prestige of the military workers and the ap 
pomtees, but those who resist this rectification Precisely of such 
a nature were the excesses of certain Ccctranists, who, however, 
will be (andi have been) valuable and useful workers The trade 
unions must not be nagged, and dieagreements with them must not 
be invented when they have accepted and they themselves have 
decided upon all that is new, busmesshke and practical on the ques 
don of the tasks of the trade unions in production Let us set to 
practical woik in this field intensively and m unison 

Now we hnve added to our platform the following We must 
combat the ideological confusion and those unsound elements of 
the oppoaiti6n who go to the lengths of repudiating all “mihtansa 
tion of economy,*' of repudiating not only the “method of appoint 
mg, which has been the prevailing method up to now, but all 
“appointments,” for in the last analysis this means repudiating the 
leading role of the Party m relation to the non Parly masses We 
rnust combat the syndicalist deviation, which will kill the Party 
if it is not completely cured of it 

Undoubtedly, the capuahsia of tbe Entente will try to take ad 
vantage of out Party’s sickness to organise a new invasion, and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries will take advantage of it for the pur 
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pofle of organising conspiracies and rebellions But we do not fear 
this because we shall all unite as one man* not fearing to admit 
the disease, but recogniamg tliat it demands from all of ua greater 
discipline, gi eater endurance, greater firmness at e\eiy post The 
Party will be not weaker but stronger by the time the Tenth Congress 
of the RC P meets in March, and after the congress 


January 19 1921 



ONCE AGAIN ON THE TRADE UNIONS, THE PRESENT 
SITUATION AND THE MISTAKES OF COMRADES 
TROTSKY AND BUKHARIN 

A Party discuBBiou and a factional struggle of a pre congress 
character, i e , before the elections and In connection with the forth 
coming election of delegates to the Tenth Congress of the R C P , 
have flared up The first factional pronouncement, namely, Com 
rade Trotsky’s pronouncement “in the name of a munber of re 
sponsible workers” in the “pamphlet platform” (“The Role and 
Tasks of the Trade Unions,” preface dated December 25, 1920), 
was followed by the sharp (the reader will see from what follows that 
it was deservedly sharp) pronouncement of the Petrograd organisa 
tiou of the R C P (“Appeal to the Party,” published in the Pel 
ro^ad Pravda on January 6, 1921, and in the central organ of the 
Party, the Moscow Pravda^ on January 13, 1921 ) and by a statement 
by the Moscow Committee m opposition to the Petrograd organisa 
tion (in the same issue of Pravda) Then appeared the stenographic 
report, published by the bureau of the R C P fraction of tlio 
A C C T U , of the discussion that took place on December 30, 1920, 
at a very large and very responsible Party meeting, namely, the 
meeting of the R C P fraction of the Eighth Congress of Soviets 
This stenographic report bears the title ‘The Role of the Trade 
Unions in Production” (preface dated Januaiy 6, 1921) This, of 
course, is not all the discussion material by far And Party meet 
mgs at which the questions in dispute are discussed are being held 
almost everywhere On December 30, 1920, I spoke at a meeting 
under conditions in which, as I expressed it then, I “violated the 
lulefl of procedure,” i e , under conditions in which I could not 
take part in the discussion or hear the preceding and subse 
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quent speakers ^ I will try now to restore the violated order and 
express myself more “in order’* 

The Dancer of Factional Pronouncements For the Party 

Is Comrade Trotsky’s pamphlet The Role and Tashs of the Trade 
Unions a factional pronouncement? Irrespective of us contents, is 
there anything dangerous for the Party in a pronouncement of this 
kind? In addition to Comrade Trotsky, of course, the members of 
the Moscow Committee, who see the factionalism of the Petrograd 
comrades, like particularly to hush up this question, ond so does 
Comrade Bukhann, who, however, speaking in the name of the 
‘ buffer faction” on December 30, 1920, felt obliged to state 

* When a train is showing a certain inohnation towards a crash, a buffer is 
not at all a bad thing** (report of discussion of December 30 1920, p 45) 

So there is a certain inclination towards a crash Can we con 
ceive of intelligent members of the Party being indifferent to the 
question of where, in what, and how, the inclination towards a 
crash began? 

Trotsky’s pamphlet starts with the statement that “it is the fruit 
of collective work,” that “a number of responsible workers, parti 
cularly trade unionists (members of the presidium of the ACC 
T U , of the C C of the Metal Workers’ Union, of the Ceclran and 
others)” took part m compiling it, and that it is a “pamphlet plat 
form ” At the end of thesis 4 we read 

The forthcottilng Parly congress will have to choose* (Trotsky a italics) 
* between two trends in the sphere of the trade union movement.** 

If this 18 not the formation of a faction by a member of the 
Central Committee, if this is not a “certain inclination towards a 
crash,” then let Bukharin, or anyone of his adherents, explain to 
the Party what other meaning the Russian words “factionalism,” 
and die Party betraying “a certain inclination towaids a crash” can 
have Can more mon^^trotia blindness be imagined than the blindness 
of those who want to act as a “buffer” and who close their e) es to 
such an “inclination towards a crash”?? 

* Sea beginning of the speech on p 3 Sd 
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Jufct diinkl After two plenums of the Central Committee (Nov 
emher 9 and December 7) , which were devoted to an unpreceden 
tedly detail ed» long, and healed diBcnssion of the original draft of 
Comrade Trotsky’s theses and of the entire trade union policy that 
he advocates for the Party, a member of the Central Committee, 
one out of nmefeen, chooses a group outside the Central Commit 
tee and advances the ‘‘collective” “work” of this group as a “plat 
form” advising the Party congress to “choose between two trends’^ | 
This IS quite apart from the fact that Comrade Trotsky’s an 
nouncenient of two and only two trends on December 25, 1920, 
althougli on November 9 Comrade Bukharin had already come out 
as a “bufferist,” glaringly exposes the true rolfe of Bukharin’s group 
as abettors of the worst and most harmful sort of factionalism 
This m passing But I ask any member of the Party Is not this 
attack and rush upon “choosing” between two trends in the sphere 
of the trade union movement astonishingly headlong? Should we 
not shrug our shoulders an astonishment at the fact that after three 
years of the proletanan dictatorship even a single Party member 
can be found capable of “rushing at” the question of two trends 
in the sphere of the tiade union movement m this tv(iy ? 

This 18 not ali Look at the faUional attacks with which this 
pamphlet is replete In the very first thesis we note a threatening 
“gesture” at “certain workers in the trade union movement” who 
are throivn “back to tlie craft unionist positions, which in principle 
were liquidated in the Party long ago” (evidently only one tnem 
ber of the C C out of nineteen represents the Party) Tliesis 8 gran 
diloquently condemns “the craft conservatism prevailing among 
the leading stratum of the trade union workeis” (note the truly 
bureaucratic concentration of attention on the “leading stratum”!) 
Thesis 11 starts with the astonishingly tactful, convincing, prao 
tical ♦ (wliat 18 the most polite word for it?) “hint” at the 
“majonty of the trade unionists” formally, le , in tvords, recognia 
ing the “resolutions of the Ninth Congress” of the Russian Com 
mumst Party 

You see what authoritative judges we have before us of whether 
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tlie majority oi the trade unionists recognise Paity decisions 
in tvords^ 

Thesis 12 reads 

Many trade unlontsU are more and more gharply and irreconcilably op 
posing the prospect of coalescing Among these trade iinionista we find 
Comrades Tomaky and Lozovsky Not only that Brushing aside new tasks and 
melhoda many trade vimomstR are cultivating in tliclr midst the apirlt of 
corporative exclusiveness and dislike for the new Ivotkers who are being 
drawn into the given sphere of economy and in this way they are practically 
fosteniig the craft survivalB among the organised workers 

Let the readei carefully re read these arguments and deeply 
ponder over them They contain an astonishing wealth of “gems ” 
First of alL appraise this pronouncement from the point of view of 
Its factionalism 1 Imagine what Trotsky would have said, and how 
he would have said it, had Tomsky published a platform accusing 
Trotsky and “many” military workers of cultivating the spirit of 
bureaucracy, of fostering the survivals of savagery, etc What is the 
“role” of Bukharin, Preobrazhensky, Serebryakov and others who 
fail to see — posilnely fail to note, utterly fail to note — shaipness 
and factionalism Acre, who fail to see how many times more fac 
tional this is than the pronouncement of the Petrograd comrades^ 
Secondly, try to understand the approach to the subject many 
trade unionists are “cultivating in their midst the spirit ” The 
approach is thoroughly bureaucratic The whole point, you see, 
is the “spint” winch Tomsky and Lozo\3ky are cultivating “in their 
midst,” and not the level of development and conditions of life of 
the masses, of the millions 

Thirdly, Comrade Trotsky here accidentally expressed the es 
sence of the whole c6ntroversy which he and the “buffer” Bukha 
im and Co are so carefully evading and glossing over 

Does the essence of the controversy and the source of the strug 
gle he in the fact that many trade unionists are brushing aside new 
tasks and methods and cultivating in their midst a spirit of dis 
like for new workers? Or le it that the masses of the organised 
workeis are legitimately protesting and inevitably expressing readl 
ness to tJirust aside these new workers who refuse to rectify the un 
necessaiy and harmful excesses of bureaucracy^ 
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Doea the essence of the contro\erey lie in the fact that aomeone 
does not want to understand ‘*new tasks and methods^’? Or is it 
the fact that someone, by talking a lot about new tasks and methods, 
IS clumsily concealing the defence of certain unnecessary and harm 
ful excesses of bureaucracy? 

Let the reader fix this essence of the whole controversy in his 
mind 


Formal Democracy and Revolutionahv Expediency 
** Workers* democracy knows no fetishes,” Comrade Trotsky writes 
m his theses, which are “the fruit of collective work ’* knows 
only revolutionary expediency’* (thesis 23) 

Sometbng unpleasant happened to Comrade Trotsky’s theses 
What IB correct ih them not only is not new, but turns against 
Trotsky And what is new in them is totally wrong 

I have written out Comrade Trotsky’s correct propositions They 
turn against him not only on the question dealt with in thesis 23 
(on the Chief Political Department of Railways), but also on other 
questions 

From the formal democratic point of view Trotsky had a right to 
come out with a factional platform even against the whole of the 
Central Committee This is indisputable It is also indisputable that 
the Central Committee endorsed this formal right by its decision 
concerning freedom of discussion adopted on December 24, 1920 
Buffer Bukhann recogmses this formal right for Trotsky, but does 
not recognise it for the Petrograd organisation, probably because 
on December 30, 1920, Bukharin >\ent to the length of saying, “The 
sacred slogan of workers* democracy” (stenograpluc report, p 45) 
Well, and what about revolutionary expediency? 

Is there a single serious person not blinded by the factional 
selfesteem of the “Cectran” or of the “buffer** facUon, is there a 
person of aoun^ mind and judgment who can see revolutionary 
expediency in a pronouncement on questions concerning the trade 

Mnion movement such as that made by such an authorltati\e leader os 
Trotsky?? 

Can It be denied that, even if the “new tasks and methods** 


were 
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indicated by Trotsky as cori'ocUy as he has in iacl indicated then^ 
incorrectly (of this later), Trotsky's approach to tlie question ivould 
alone have caused harm to himself, to the Party , to the trade union 
movement, to the work of training millions of trade union raem 
bers, and to the republic? 

Piobably the reason why good Bukharin and lus group call 
themselves a “buffer” is that they have firmly decided not to think 
about the obligations this title imposes upon them 

The Political Danger of Splits in the Trade Union 
Movement 

Everyone knows that big disagreements sometimes grow out of 
very email, at first even ineignifiQant, differences Everyone knows 
that an insignificant bruise, or even a scratch, which everyone has 
had scores of times in the course of hie life, may develop into a 
very dangerous and sometimes even fatal disease if it begins to 
fester, if blood poisoning sets xn This is what happens in all, even 
purely personal conflicts This is what also happens m politics 

Every difference, even an insignificant one, may become politic 
ally dangerous if it is likely to grow into a split, the kind of split 
which IS capable of shabng and destroying the whole political 
edifice, which may lead, to use Comrade Bukharin’s simile, to a 
railway crash 

Clearly, in a country which is experiencing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, a split in the ranks of the proletariat, or between the 
proletanan party and the masses of the proletariat, is not only dan 
gerous, but extremely dangerous, particularly if m that country 
the proletariat constitutes a small minority of the population And 
a split in the trade union movement (which, as I tried to emphasise 
with all my might in my speech on December 30, 1920, is a move 
ment of the almo«^t completely organised proletariat) means pre 
cisely a split among the masses of the proletariat 

That 18 why, when the “scrap started’^ at the Fifth All Russian 
Conference of Trade Unions, November 2 6, 1920 (and that is ex 
actly where it started), when immediately after that conference — 
no, I am mistaken, during that conference— Comrade Tomsky ap 
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peared before llie Political Bureau in a bigli state of extraordinary 
excitement and, fully supported by Comrade Rudzutak, who is the 
calmest of men, began to relate that f omrade Trotsky at that con 
ference had talked about '‘shaking up” the trade unions and that 
he, Tomsky, had opposed this— when this happened, I immediately 
and irrevocably made up my mind that the essence of the contro 
versy was one of policy [le , the trade union policy of the Paity) 
and that Comrade Trotsky was entirely wrong in his dispute witli 
Comrade Tomsky over his policy of '‘shaking up” the trade 
unions, for, even if it were partly justified by the “new tasks and 
methods” (Trotsky’s thesis 12), the policy of “shaking up” the 
unions at the present time and in the present situation cannot be 
tolerated because it threatens a split 

It now seems to Comrade Trotsky that the fact that tlie “shak 
ing up from above” policy is ascribed to Inm la “an utter canca 
turo” (L Tiotsky, “A Reply to the Petrograd Comrades,” in Prav 
da, No 9, January 15, 1921) But the catchword “shaking up” is 
a real “winged word,” not only in the sense that after being uttered 
by Comrade Trotsky at the Fiftli All Russian Conference of Trade 
Unions it “flew,” so to speak, all round the Party and the trade 
unions, no, unfortunately, it remains true even today in a much 
more profound sense, viz , it alone expresses, in the briefest form, 
the whole spirit, the whole trend of the pamphlet platform entitled 
The Role and Tasks of the Trade Unions From beginning to end 
the whole of Comrade Trotsky s pamphlet platform is thoroughly 
permeated precisely with the spirit of the “shaking up from above” 
policy It IS sufficient to recall the accusation made against Com 
rade Tomsky, or against “many trade unionists,” that they “cultivate 
jn their midst the spirit of disbke for new workers”! 

But while at the Fifth All Russian Conference of Trade Unions 
(November 2-6, 1920) the atmosphere threatening a split only 
began to be created, in the beginning of December 1920 the split Jn 
the Cectran became a fact 

This event is the fundamental, the principal apd root thing in ap 
praising the political essence of our controversies, and Comrades 
Trotsky and Bukharin are mistaken if they believe that hushing this 
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up will help them In this case hushing things up does not ^‘buffer/* 
It rouses passions, for the question has not only been brought up 
on the ordei of the day by life itself, it has been emphasised by 
Comrade Trotsky in his pamphlet platform It is precisely this 
pamphlet that repeatedly, in the passages I have quoted, particu 
larly m thesis 12, raises the question Does the essence lie in the 
fact that “many trade unionists cultivate jn their midst the spirit 
of dislike for new workers, * or does it lie in the fact that the “dis 
like” of the masses is legitimate in view of certain unnecessary and 
harmful excesses of bureaucracy, for example in tlie Cectran? 

In the very first speech he delivered, that of December 30, 1920, 
Comrade Zinoviev quite properly put the question bluntly when he 
said that it was the ‘immoderate adherents of Comrade Trotsky” who 
had brought things to a split Perhaps that is why Comrade Bukha 
Tin abusively described Comrade Zinoviev’s speech as “spouting” 
But every Party member who reads the stenographic report of the 
discussion of December 30, 1920, aviU be convinced that this 
reproach was unjust, and he will see that it is precisely Comrade 
Zinoviev who quotes precise facta and bases himself on precise 
facts, and that it is Trotsky and Bukliarin who indulge most in 
intellectual “verbosity” devoid of all facts 

When Comrade Zinoviev said, “The Cectran is standing on feel 
of clay and has already split into three parts,” Comrade Sosnovaky 
mterrupted and said, “And you encouraged it” (stenographic re 
port, p 15) 

Now this IB a aerioufl charge If it were proved, those who were 
guilty of encouraging a split even in one of the trade umons would, 
of course, find no place either in the Central Comunttce, or m the 
R C P , or in the trade unions in our republic Happily, this serious 
charge was advanced in a frivolous manner by a comrade who, 
unfortunately, has more than, once given examples of frivolous 
polemical “zeal ” Comrade Sosnovsky has somebmes even spoiled 
his excellent articles on production propaganda, let us say, with 
a “spoonful of tar” which far exceeded all the benefits of the pro 
ducbon propaganda There are people witl^ such happy natures 
(Bukhann, foT example) who even in the midst of the fiercest battle 
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are unable to pul venom in their attacks, and there are people with 
not very happy natures ivho too frequently put venom in their 
attacks Comrade Sosnov3k^ would do well to watch himself in this 
even ask hre inende to watoK Kiiu 

But, I can say, the charge has neveithelcss been made, even it 
in a frivolous, clumsy and obviously “factional** form It is better 
to spaak the truth clumsily, however, than to hush it up when se 
nous matters are in question 

Matters are certainly aenous, because, I repeat, the crux of the 
whole controversy lies here to a much greater extent than people 
ihink Happily, we have sufficiently convincing and sufSciently ob 
jective facts at our command to be able to reply to the essence of the 
question raised by Coraiade Sosnov^ky 

In the ill St place, on this very page of the stenogiaphic report 
we read the statement of Comrade Zinoviev, who not only retorted 
to Comrade Sosnovsky by saying “It is not true!” but definitely 
quoted decisive facts Comiade Zinoviev showed that Comrade 
Trotsky tried to advance (and I will add that he did this in a burst 
of factional zeal) an accusation very different from that advanced 
by Comrade Sosnovsky, an accusation that by his speech at the 
September All Russian Conference of the RC P Comrade Zinoviev 
helped to bring about, or brought about, a split (In parenthesis I 
will observe that the accusation is groundless, if only foi the reason 
that, in essence, Comrade Zinovievas September speech was approved 
by the Central Committee and the Party and that no one has evei 
formally protested against it ) 

And Comrade Zinoviev replied that at the meeting of the Central 
Committee Comrade Rudzutak pioved with the aid of the minutes 
that 

Tbig question’’ (the question of certain unnecessary and harmful excesses 
pf bureaucracy in the Ccctran) “was examined in Siberia, on the Volga in 
the North and in the South long before I ’ (Zinoviev) ‘made any speeches, 
and long before the all Russian conference “ 

This 13 an absolutely clear and precise slatemeut of fact Comrade 
Zinoviev made it mhis first speech before thousands of most respon 
flible members of the R C P , and neither Comrade Trotsky, who 
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spoke twice after Zinoviev delivered this speech, nor Comrade 
Bukharin iiho also spoke after Zmoviex delivered hia speech, ever 
refuted the facts quoted by Zinoviev 

Secondly ^ a atill more definite and ofiiLial reiutaUon o{ ComT’ade 
Sosnovsky’s acquaation was the resolution of the plenum of the 
Central Committee of the RC P ^ published in the same stenographic 
report, on the dispute between the Communist members of the 
Water Transport Workers" Union and the Communist fraction of 
the Cectran conference adopted on December 7, 1920 The part of 
ihe resolution which deals with the Cectran reads os follons 

In connection wibh the dispute between the Cectran and the water trains 
port worker^ tho CC resolves 1) to set up a Water Transport Workers 
Neclion in the aiaalgainated Cectran 2) \o convene a congress of raHwayraen 
and water transport workers in Februan» at which to arrange normal elec 
tions for the new Cectian 3) to allow the old Cectran to function until that 
time, 4) to immediately abolish the Chief Political Department of Water 
Transport and Chief Political Department of Railways and to transfer all their 
forces and funds to the trade union orgnniiation^i on the basis of normal de 
mocracy 

From this the leader will sec that not only is there no talk of 
condemning the watei transport workers, but, on the contrary, they 
are recognised to be right in all essentials And yet not a single 
one of the members of the Central Committee who signed the 
general platform of January 14, 1921, voted for this resolution 
^ except Kamenev) (The platform referred to is ‘‘The Role and 
Tasks of the Trade Unions ” Draft resolution for the Tenth Con 
gress of tlie R C P submitted to the Central Committee by a group 
of members of the Central Committee and members of the trade 
union commission The non member of the Central Committee but 
member of the trade union commission who signed it is Lozovsky 
The others are Torasky, Kalinin, Rudzutak, Zinoviev, Stalin, Lenin, 
Kamenev, Petrovsky and Artem Sergeyev ) 

Tills resolution was carried m opposition to the members of the 
Central Committee enumerated above, i e , in opposition to our 
group, for we would have voted against allowing the old Cectran to 
continue functioning temporarily, and the inevitability of the vie 
tory of our group composed T rotsVy lo vote for Bukhann’s resolu 
tion, because otherwise our resolution would Jiave been earned 
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Comiade R>kov, who was Jor Trotsky in November, took part in 
the woik of tha trade union commission in examining the dispute 
between the water transport workers and the Cectran in December, 
and becnme con\mced that the transport workers were right 

To sum up the December (December 7) majority of the Central 
Committee consisted of Comrades Trotsky, Bukharin, Preobrozhen 
sky, Serebryakov, and others, le, those members of the Central 
Committee whom nobody can suspect of being prejudiced against 
the Cectian And this majority, taking the substance of its resolu 
tion, condemned} not the water tianspoit workers, but the Cectran, 
and merely refrained from immediately dissolving it Hence the 
unsoundneas of Sosnovskys accusation is proved 

In ordef to leave no room for ambiguity I must deal with one 
other point What were the **cerlam unnecessary and harmful ex 
cesses of bureaucracy’^ to which I have more than once referred? 
Has this not been an unsuppoited or exaggeiated charge? 

Again, the repl> was made by Comrade Zinoviev m lus very 
first speech, on December 30, 1920, and it was a reply that left noth 
ing to be desired as far as precision is concerned Comrade 
Zinoviev quoted a passage from Comrade Zoffs order on water 
transport issued in printed foim (May 3, 1920), which contained 
the statement “Committee rule is abolished ” Comrade Zinoviev 
quite rightly described this as a fundamental error This was a 
sample of the unnecessary and harmful excesses of bureaucracy 
and “appomtnient ” Comrade Zinoviev Immediately made the 
leservation that there were appointed comrades “far leas tried and 
experienced” than Comrade Zoff On die Central Committee I have 
heard Comrade Zoff appraised as a most valuable worker, and 
my observations on the Council of Defence fully confirm this 
appraisal No one dreams of undermining the auAoiity of such 
comrades, or of making “scapegoats” of them (as Comrade Trot 
sky hinted in his report — ^p 25 — ^without a shadow of justification) 
It 18 not those who correct the mistakes of the “appointees” who 
undermine their autliorjty, but those who defend them even when 
they make mistakes 

Tims we see that the danger of a split m the trade union 
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movement was not imaginary, it was real We also see very clearly 
what the unexaggerated essence of thu disagreements really is it 
is the struggle against defending and justifying certain unneces 
sary and harmful excesses of bureaucracy and appointment, and 
for getting them corrected That is all 

Disagreements on Principle 

But we may be asked If there are radical and profound dis 
agreements on principle, do they not justify the sharpest and most 
factional pronouncements? If it is necessary to say something new 
and not understood, does not that sometimes justify even a split? 

Of course it does, if the disagreements are really extremely 
profound and if the wrong direction of the policy of the Party, 
or of the working class, cannot be rectified m any other way 

But the unfortunate thing is that there are no such disagree 
raents Comrade Trotsky tried to point them out, but he could not 
And if before the appearance of his pamphlet (December 25) 
it was possible — and we bad to — speak in tentative or conciliatory 
terms (“the question cannot be approached m this way even if there 
are new tasks or disagreements that we are unaware afier 

this pamphlet appeared we had to sa> WJiat is new m Comrade 
Trotsky’s pamphlet is wrong in essence 

This la seen most clearly from a comparison of Comrade 
Trotsky’s theses wnth those of Rudzutak which were adopted by tlie 
Fifth All Russian Conference of Trade Unions (November 2 6) I 
quoted these in my speech on December 30 and in Pravda of Jan 
uary 21 ^ These theses are more correct and fuller than Trotsky’s 
theses The things that distinguish Trotsky’s theses from Rudzutak’s 
theses are wrong 

To begin with, let us take the notorious “industrial democracy” 
which Comrade Bukharin hastened to insert in the resolution of 
the Central Committee of December 7 Of course, it would be 
ridiculous to find fault mlh. this clumsy, intellectually artificial 

* Seo thesee on pp 23 26, and aUo the article “The Party Crisis^ in 
thia volume — Ed 
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(“tricky’O term if it were employed in a speech^ or m an article 
But It was Trotsky and Bukhaim who put themselves in the ridic 
ulous position of insisting in tfieir theses on this very term, which 
distinguishes their “platforms” from Rudzutak’s theses that were 
adopted by the trade unions 

This term is theoretically wrong All democracy, like every 
political superstructure in general (which is inevitable until class 
es have been abolished, until classless society has been created), 
in the last analysis serves production, and in the last analysis 
18 determined by the production relations prevailing m the given 
society That is why singling out “industrial democracy” from all 
other democracy is meaningless It is confusing, and it is a squib 
This is the first point 

Secondly, look at the explanation of thas term given by Bukha 
rm himself m the rcablution of die plenum of tlie C C of December 
7 , which he drafted In that resolution Bukharin wrote “That is 
why the methods of workers’ democracy should be methods of 
industrial democracy This means” — ^note “This means”! Bukha 
rm starts his appekl to the masses with such big words that 
he has to give a special explanation of them, in my opimon, 
this 18 undemocratic from the point of view of democracy, for the 
masses one must write without now terms that require special ex 
planation, from the poml of view of “production” it is harmful, 
because it causes waste of time on e^plaimng unnecessary terms — 
“this means that all elections, nomination of candidates, supporting 
candidates, etc , must proceed not only from the point of view of 
political consistency, byt also from the point pf view of business 
ability, adhiini^tratwe experience, organising qualities and octu 
ally tested concern for the material and spiritual interests of the 
toiling masses ” 

The argument is obviously forced and incorrect In the first 
place, democracy Joes not mean only “elections, nomination of 
candidates, supporting candidates, etc ” Secondly, not all elections 
should proceed from the point of view of political consistency and 
business ability Comrade Trotsky notwithstanding, m an organisa 
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tion numbering millions it la also necessary to have a certain per 
centage of petitioners* bureauciats (we shall not be able to dispense 
uith good bureaucrats for many years to come) But we never speak 
of ^‘petitioner" or "bureaucratic^* democracy 

Thirdly, it la wrong to look only to the elected persons, only 
to the organisers, administrators, etc These, after all, are only a 
minority of prominent people We must look to the rank and file, 
to the masses In Rudzutak*s theses this is expressed not only more 
simply and mtelhgibly, but theoretically more correctly, as follows 
(thesis 6) 

Every participant In production mu&t understand the need for and ex 
pediency of the production tasks he is carryinu out every participant in 
production must not only take part in the fulfilment of tasks given from 
above but also take an intelligent part in remedying all technical and organ 
laatlonal defects in the sphere of production 

Fourthly, “indnstiial democracy” is a term that may give 
rise to misinterpretation It may be understood to repudiate die 
tutorship and individual management It may be interpreted to mean 
suspension of ordinary democracy, or a pretext for evading it Both 
these interpretations are harmful, and in order to ovoid them spe 
cial and long commentaries are required 

The simple enunciation of the same ideas in Rudzutak’s theses 
13 more coirect and avoids all these inconveniences And Trotsky 
m his article "Industrial Democracy,” m Pratda of January 11, 
not only does not refute the existence of these inaccuracies and in- 
conveniences (he evades this question altogether, he does not 
compare his theses with those of Rudzutak), but, on the contrary, 
indirectly confirms the inconvenience and inaccuracy of his term 
precisely by using parallel with it, the term "war democracy ** 
Happily, as far as I remember, we have never raised factional con 
troversies over a term of this kind 

Still more clumsy is Trotsky*8 term "production atmosphere ** 
Zinoviev quite rightly ridiculed it Trotsky became very angry 
and argued "We had a war atmosphere, a front atmosphere 
now we must create among the masses of the workers — in the very 
depths of the masses, not only on the surface — a production at 
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mosph^re, le, the same tension, practical interest and attention 
to production aa %vei6 displayed towards the fronts ” But 
the whole point is that we must speak to “the masses of the work 
era,” to “their very depths,” in the language of Rudzutak’s theses, 
and not use words like “production atmosphere,” which cause per 
plenty or raise a smile In essence, in using the expression “pro 
duction atmosphere,” Comrade Trotsky expresses the very idea 
that ia expressed by the term “production piop^ganda” But pro 
duction propaganda must be earned on among the masses, m their 
very depths, in such a way aa to avoid such expressions Thw 
expression is useful as an example of how not to carry on produo 
lion propaganda among the masses 

Poimcs AND Economics Dialectics and Eclecticism 

It 13 strange that we should have to raise such an elementary, 
ABC question again Unfortunately, Trotsky and Bukharin com 
pel us to do so Bofh of them reproach me for “substituting” an 
odier question for this one, or for approaching it “politically” 
while they approach it “economically” Bukharin even put this 
in his tlieses and tned to “rise above” both controversialists, as if 
to say, “I combine one with the other ” 

The theoretical incorrectness of this is most striking Politics 
are the concentrated expression of economics, I repeated in my 
speech,* because I had already heard this totally unjustified — and 
from the lips of a Marxist totally impermissihlo — reproach about 
my “political” approach before Politics cannot but have preced 
ence over economics To argue differently means forgetting the 
A B C of Marxism 

Perhaps my political Appraisal Is wrong? Then say so and 
prove it But to say (or even indirectly to assume) that a political 
approach is the sanie as an “economic” approach, tliat it is pos 
slble to take “the one and the other ” means foi getting the ABC 
' of Marxism 

In other words, a political approach means that a wrong ap 
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proach to the trade unions ^^l\\ be fatal foi the Soviet government, 
foi the dictatorship of the proletariat (A split bchveen the Party 
and the trade unions in v/hich the Paity ivas in wrong would 
certainly result in the overthrow of the Soviet goveinnient in a 
peasant country like Russia) This argument can ^aud should) be 
tested in substance, le, whether the giien approach is correct or 
incorrect can be examined, investigated and settled To say, how 
ever, “I ‘value* your political approach, *but' it is only a political 
approach, nhereas ne require *also an economic’ approach’’ is 
exactly the same as saying, ‘T ‘value’ your argument that if >ou 
take such and such a step >ou will break your neck, but please ^ 
also weigh the argument that to be well fed and clothed 'is better 
than being hungry and naked ” 

By advocating the combination of the political and economic 
approach Bukharin slipped into eclecticism in thcor\ 

Trotsky and Bukharm try to make it appeal that they nre 
concerned almut increasing production, whereas we aio only con 
ceined about formal democracy This presentation is wrong, be 
cause the only way the matter stands (and it is the only wc) the 
matter can stand from the Marxian point of view) is tliat without 
a proper political approach to the subject the given class cannot 
lUfljntain its uilc, and consequently cannot sohe Us own produc 
/ion problems 

To put it nioie concretely Zinoviet says 

By leading to splits in iho trade unions )ou aio comnuttiug a political 
mistake T spoke and wrote about tho growth of prodyclion as far back as 
January 1920 and quoted lUe construction of public hatha an c sample 

Trotsky replies 

Whal a clever thing to be sure, to write a pamphlet and quote public 
baths as an example I (p 29) But you do not say a word/ not a single 
word (p 22) about whal tlio itado unlona ahnuld do 

It 18 not true Tlie example of the public baths is worth, ex 
cuae the pun, ten “production almospheiea,” with several ‘Sndua 
trial democracies” thrown in The example of the public baths 
rloatly and simply tells pTecisoly the masses, precisely “the ^ery 
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depths/^ what the trade unions should do, whereas ‘‘production 
atmospheres’^ and “democracies” are dust thrown m the eyes of 
the masses of the workers, which mahes it difficult for them to 
understand things 

Comrade Trotsky also hurls the following reproach at me 

Lenin haa not Mud a word’ (p 66) about what role the levers which 
are called the apparatus of the trade unions play and should play ' 

Excuse me, Comrade Trotsky, after reading the whole of Rud 
zutak’s theses and associating myself with them, I spoke about 
this more fully, more correctly ^ more simply and more clearly 
than you did in the whole of your theses and m the whole of your 
report or co report and speech in reply to the debate For, I repeat, 
bonuses in kind and disciplinary comrades’ courts have a hundred 
times more significance for mastering economy, for managing in 
dustry and for raising the role of the trade unions m production 
than absolutely abstract (and therefore empty) words about “in 
dustrial democracy,” “coalescence,” etc 

On the pretext of advancing the “production” point of view 
(Trotsky), or of overcoming the one sidedness of the political ap 
proach and of combining this approach with tlie economic ap 
proach (Bukhann) we get 

1) Forgetting Marxism, expressed in a theoretically incorrect, 
eclectic definition of the relation between politics and economics 

2) Defence, or concealment, of the political mistake expressed 
in the shaking up policy that permeates the whole of Trotsky’s 
pamphlet platform And if this mistake is not admitted and 
corrected, it will lead to the fall of the dictatorship of the prole 
tariat 

3) A step backward in the sphere of purely production, econ 

omic questions, of questions concerning the way to increase pro 
duction, to he precise a step backward from Rudzutak’s practical 
theses, which set concrete, practical, vital, living tasks (develop 
production propaganda, leam to distribute bonuses in kind proper 
ly and to employ coercion more properly in the form of com 
rades’ disciplinary courts) to abstract fheojeticallv 
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wrong, general theses formulated in a higbtrow manner, m which 
what 18 ino‘5t businesslike and practical is forgotten 

Tins 18 the true relation between Zinoviev and myself on the 
one side and Trotsky and Bukharin on the other on the question 
of politics and econoinicB 

That 18 wbv I could not help amiling when I read the answer 
Trotsky made to me in his speech on Decesniber 30 

In Ills speech in reply to the debate at the Eighth Congress of Soviets 
on hie report on our position, Comrade Lenin eaid that we need loss politics and 
more buainess ability and on the question of the trade unions he pul the 
political aspect of the question in the forefront ' (p 65) 

Comrade Trotsky thought that these words were ‘‘extremely 
apt ” As a matter of fact, they express the most utter confusion of 
concepts, truly boundless “ideological confusion ” Of course, 1 
have always expressed, do express, and will express, a desire that 
we engage less m politics and more in economics But it is not 
difficult to understand that in order to fulfil these desires there 
must be no political dangers or political errors The political er 
rors committed by Comrade Trotsky, and aggravated, made more 
profound, b> Comrade Bukharin distract our Party from econorair 
problems, from “production’’ work, and unfortunately compel us 
to waste time on rectifying these errors, on arguing against the 
syndicalist deviation (which leads to the fall of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat), on arguing against a wong approach to the 
trade union movement (an approach which leads to the downfall 
of the Soviet government), on arguing about general “theses,” in 
stead of engaging in businesshke, practical “economic” argument 
about who best and most successfully distributed bonuses in kind, 
organised courts, achieved coalescence on the basis of Rudzutak’a 
theses adopted by the Fifth All Russian Conference of Trade Unions 
on November 2 6 — ^whether it was the Saratov flour millers, the 
coal miners of the Donbas, the metal workers of Petrograd, etc 

Take the question of the utility of a “broad discussion ” Here, 
too, we see how political mistakes distract attention from economic 
problems I was opposed to the so called “broad” discussion, and 
T considered and now consider Comrade Trotakv’s dlamplion of the 
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trade union conunission, on nhich n businesslike discussion should 
have taken place, a political mistake I consider that the political 
mistake which the buffer group headed by Bukhann committed 
was that it did not understand the tasks of a buffer (here too they 
substituted eclecticism for dialectics) , it is precisely from the 
“buffer” point of View that they should have furiously opposed a 
broad discussion and have been in favour of transfemng the dis 
cussion to the trade union commission See wbat resulted 

On December 30 Bukhann went so fai as to say 

pToclaimed a nev sacrotl slogan— -workera dcmociacy -which meant 
that all queslions are to be diaciisaed not in small colleglums, not at small 
mfietingB, not in ones own corporation but at big meetings And I assert 
that by bringing the question o£ the role of the trade unions before the 
present huge meeting wo are not taking a stop backward but a step for 
ward (p 45) 

And this man accused Zinoviev of ^^spoutmg,” and of exag 
geraUng democracy I All he saya nothing more than epouUng 
and ‘‘splashing,’^ a complete failure to understand that formal de 
mociacy must be subordinated to levoluhonaiy expediency t 

Trotsky’s position is not a bit better He comes forward with 
the charge 

‘Lenm wants at all coats to prevent, to disnipt a discussion on the essence 
of the quealion’’ (p 65) 

He declares 

‘ On the Central Committee I stated clearly why I would not go on to 
tho commission until I am permitted, equally wlUi all other comrades, to 
dliiouss ihw q-oes(l5tms In thrit full scope in the Party press 1 expect nothing 
useful from this cloister discussion of these questions, ond hence from work 
on the commission' (p 69) 

. And what le the result? Hardly a month has passed since 
Tiotsky started the “broad discussion” on December 25, and there 
18 hardly one in a hundred responsible Portv workers who is not 
siok and tired of this discussion, who does not see its futility (If 
not Horse) For Trotsky has wasted the Party’s time on arguments 
about words, about bad theses, and he has denounced as a “cloister” 
disetissipn precisely what would have been a practical, businesslike 
o^anlinatlon by a commission which would have set Itself the 
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task of studying and testing practical experience in ordei — by 
learning from this experience — to march foniard in genuine “pro 
ductioii” work, and not backward^ from lumg work to the lifeless 
scholastics of all sorts of “piodiiction atmospheres” 

Take the notorious “coalescence” On December d0» I advised 
silence on the question ^ because we had not studied our own prac 
tical experience, and without this condition arguments about coales 
cence inevitably degenerate into spouting into uselessly distracting 
the forces of the Party from economic work I descubed Tiotsk^’a 
theses on this point, in which he proposes that from one third to 
one half and from one half to two thirds of the Councils of Na 
t tonal Economy shall consist of representatives of the traeje unions, 
as bureaucratic project hatching 

Bukharin got very angry with me over this, and I see on p 49 of 
the report that he tried very comprehensively and in detail to prove 
to mo that “when people get together and talk about something they 
should not pretend to be deaf and dumb” (this is exactly what is 
printed on this page!) And Trotsky got angry too, and exclaimed 

“I ask every one of )ou to make a nnio of the fort that Comrade Lenm 
described this as bureaucracy on such and such a date and I dare to pro 
phesy that in a few months time it will he adopted both as information and 
for guidance that from one third to one half of the ACCTU and the 
Supreme Council of National ^onomy of the Central Committee of the 
Metal Workers Union and the Metal Department etc shall consist of lep 
resontatjves of eaoE other s organisations (p 68) 

After leading this, I asked Comrade Milyutin (vice chairman 
of the Supreme Council of Notional Economy) to send me the 
available printed leports on tlie coalescence question I thought 
to myself Well I will he^in to study our practical experience 
at least a little bit at a tune, because it la awfully dull engaging 
in “general Party talk” (the expression Bukharin employed — p 47 
— and which wU perhaps become a “winged word” no less than 
the celebrated “shaking up”), in the air, without materials, without 
facts, inventing disagreementg, definitions and “industrial democ 
xaoiea ” 

Comrade Milyutm sent me several books including The Report 
f See p 14 in this voluipo —bd 
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of Che Supreme Council of National Economy to the Eighth All 
Russian Congress of Soviets (Moscow, preface dated December 19, 
1920) Page 14 of this book contains a table showing the extent 
to which workers take part in the administrative bodies I shall 
quote this table (which covers only part of the Gubernia Councils 
of National Economy and factones) 


A-dminlslraUvo Body 

Total 

Mem 

hen 

Workers 

Spcclallsls 

Ofllce 
Eirploycta 
and olhors 



No 

Per 

cent 

1 No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

Presidium of Supreme 
Council of National 
Economy and Guber 
nia GouneIJs of Na 
iional Economy 

187 

107 

67 2 

22 

11 8 

68 

31 0 

Gollegiunis of Chief 
Committees Depart 
ments Central Boards 
and Head Offices 

140 

72 

61 4 

31 

22 2 

37 

1 

1 264 

Collegium and individ 
ual managements of 
factories 

liil 

726 

68 5 

398 

34 8 

10 

1 7 

Total 

1 1 470 

1 005 

1 616 

461 

30 7 

114 

j 7 7 


Thus already, workers comprise on the average 61 6 per cent, 
i e , nearer two thirds than half! The bureaucratic project hatching 
character of what Comrade Trotsky has wntten in his theses w 
already proved To talk, to argue and to wnte platforms about 
‘Virom onethtrd to onehalT^ or ‘Yrom one haJf to two thirds’ is 
the most useless sort of “general Party talk,^* which distracts forces, 
funds, attention and time from production work, it is just “poll 
ties” without serious content But in the commission, where there 
would have been people with expenenpe, where no one would 
have agreed to wnte theses without first studying the facts, it would 
have been possible usefully to engage in testing expenence, say, by 
questioning a score or so (out of the thousand mutual representa 
nve6), by comparing their irapressions and conclusions with the 
objective data of statistics, and to try to obtain businesslike practical 
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guidance for the future in regard to whether, on the basis of such 
and such experience, to move forward immediately m the same 
direction, or to change the direction, inetliods and approach some 
what, and if so how, oi whether it would be in the mteresU of 
the work to halt, to teat the experience again and again, perhaps 
make changes here and there, etc , etc 

Comrades, a real ‘‘businessman” (permit me also to engage in 
'production piopagonda” a little bitl) knows that the capitalists 
and organisers of lni«:ts, e\en in the most advanced countne'^, have 
foi years, and sometimes eien for ten years and more, been <«lud) 
jiig and testing their own (and others’) practical experience, cor 
iLCting and altering what was started, going back, correcting things 
many limes in oidci to obtain a system of management, a selec 
Lion of highei and lowei adniinislrators, tic, that would fully suit 
the gueii business That is how it was under capitalism, which 
tlnouolioul the cnilised world has relied in its business affair^^ 
upon the expeiience and habiis of centuries We ore building on 
new ground, which demands long, persistent and patient work on 
remoulding the habits which capitalism left us as a heritage, and 
which can be remoulded only very gradually To approach this 
quc^ition as Trotsk\ does is radically wrong In his speech on 
December 30 he exclaimed 

Hfl>c our worker our Party and trade iiniori workers, had industnal 
training, yes or no? I answer 'No ” (p 29 ) 

It IS ridiculous to approach such a question m this way It is 
as if >ou were asking Has this arm) division a sufficient supply of 
felt boots, yes or 

E\en in ten years’ time we shall probably have to say that not 
all our Paity and trade union woikcra have aulTicient industrial 
tiaiiung, just as in ten > cars’ lime not all the Party Uade union, 
and Wai Department workers will have sufficient military training 
Put we have made a beginning with industrial training by the fact 
Oiat about a thousand workers, members and delegates of trade 
unions, participate in the v\ork of management boards and manage 
factories, head offices and higher bodies Tlie fundamental principle 
of “industrial training,” of the training of ourselves, the old 
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underground workers and professional journalists, is tliat we our 
selves set to work, and teach others to set to work, to study our#owii 
practical expeiienco m the most careful and detailed manner in 
accordance with the rule “Measure your cloth seven times before 
yon cut persistent, slow, careful, practical and businesslike teat 
mg of what this thousand has done, still more careful and practical 
ronecting of their work and advancing only aftei tlie usefulness 
of the given method, the given system of management, the given 
pioportion, the given selection of persons, etc , has been fully 
proved — such is the ba&ic, fundamental, absolute rule of “industrial 
tiairnng”, and it is precisely this mle that Comrade Trotsky breaks 
with all hi 3 theses and his whole opproach to the question All 
Comrade Trotsky’s theses, the whole of his pamphlet platform, 
are such that by their mistakes they have distracted the attention 
and forces of the Party from practical “production” Work to empty 
and vapid word spinning 


Dialectics \isu Eclecticism “Schooi” and “Apparatus” 

Among Comrade Bukhaiin’s numerous very valuable qualities 
18 his ability as a iheoretician and the keen interest he displays m 
delving down to the theoretical roots of every problem This is 
very valuable, because no mistake, including political mistakes, can 
be properly explained unless one gets nght down to its theoretical 
loots m the mind of the one who makes the imatake, on the basis 
of definite, deliberately adopted propositions 

In conformity with his striving to theoretically deepen a prob 
leni, Comrade Bukharin, beginning with the discussion of De 
cembor 30, if not earlier, shifts the dispute precisely to this field In 
hi8 speech on December 30 Comiade Bukharin said 

think it la absolutely neceafiaty — and herein Ueft the thcoTfitical essence 
of ivhat here called the buffer^ faction, or of ita ideology — and it aeeraa 
to rao to be absolutely incontrovertible, that neither the political nor the 
economic footOr diould he thtuat asidft* (p 47) 

The theoretical essence of the mistake which Comrade Bukharin 
mak^s here is that he substitutes eclecticism for the dialectical 
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relations between polibcs and economics (which Marxism teaches 
us ) “Both the one and the other,” “on tlie one hand and on the 
other hand” — such is Bukharin’s iheoictical position This is exactly 
what eclecticism is Dialectics demand the all sided consideiation 
of relationships lu their concrete development and not the pulling 
of a piece out of one tlung and a piece out ot another t lia\e 
already proved tins by the example of politics and economics 

It 13 equally undoubted in the example of the “buffer ” A buffer 
IS useful and necessary if the Paity tram is rushing down an in 
dine towards a clash This is indisputable Bukharin presented 
tlie “buffer” problem erlecticnlly, taking a piece from Zinoviev 
and a piece from Trotsk) As a “biifferist,” BuUiaiin should have 
independently determined where, ivhen and liov\ this or that person 
makes a mistake, whether it is a theoretical mistake, a mistake of 
political tactlessness, a factional mistake in a pronouncement, or 
a mistake of exaggeration, etc , and attacked every such mistake with 
all his might Bukharin has not understood his task as a ‘ buffer ” 
Hero IB sinking proof of this 

The Commumst fraction of the Petrograd Buieau of the Cectran 
(the Cential Committee of the Railway ind Water Tiansport 
Workeis’ Union) — an orgamsaiion which sympathises with Trot 
^ky and openly declares that in its opinion “on the mam question 
uf the lole of the trade unions in production the positions of Com 
rades Trotsky and Bukhaiui are varieties of one and the same 
point of view” — published in Petrograd in pamphlet form the co 
leport Comrade Bukharin delivered m Petrograd on Januai”} S, 
1921 (N Bukharin, The Ta^hs of the Trade Unioris, Petrograd, 
3921) In this co report we read 

Originally Comrade Trotsky forniulalod it m such a way as to mean 
that the leading members of the trade unions ought to be removed, that suit 
able comrades were to be solecletl etc but still earlier he e^en held tho 
^shaking up point of view which he has now abandoned and it is therefore 
absolutely absurd to advance ‘shaking up aa an argument agamsl Comrado 
Trotsky (p 5) 

I will not dwell on the numeious factual inexoctitudea con 
tanned in this statement (Tho catchword “shaking up” was used 
by Tiotsky at the Fifth All Russian Conference of Tiade Unions 
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^o^ ember 2 6 Trobky talked about “selecting the leading pet 
soniiel” in point 5 of the theseB he submitted to the Central Com 
inittee on November 8, and, incidentally, published by one of 
Trotsky’s adherents as a leaflet The whole of Trotsky’s pamphlet, 
The Role and Tasks of the Trade Unions, of December 25, la 
thorouglil) permeated with the same idea, witli the same spirit, as 
I have already said before Where and how the ‘‘abandonment’* 
was expre'^ed is absolutely unknown ) I am dealing with a differ 
ent subject now If a “buffer” is eclectic, it passes over some mis 
lake<^, mentions others, says nothing about mistakes on December 30, 
1920 in Morrow helore thousands of workers of the RCP from 
all 01 er Rus'^ia, and ^^peaks about mistakes in PcLrograd on Jan 
uary 3, 1921 If a “buffer” is dialectic, it attacks with all its might 
all the mistakes it sees on both sides, or on all sides This is exactly 
what Bukhann does not do He does not e\ en attempt to examine 
Trotsky s pamphlet from the point of view of the shaking up 
policy He smph keeps giiiel about U It is not surprising that 
his way of fulfilling the role of buffer makes everybody laugh 

To proceed In this Petroprad speech of Comrade Bukharin’s, 
on p 7, we read 

Tho mistake Comrade Trotsky makes la that he does not sufficiently 
support ihe school of Communism factor* 

During the diBCUssion of December 30 Bukhann argued in the 
following way 

‘‘Comrade Zinoviev wid that ihb trade umous are a school of Communism, 
and Trotsky said that they are an admin Istratlve-teclmical apparatus for the 
management of industry I «ee no logical gronndfl that would prove that the 
first or the second i$ wrong, both these propositions, and the combination of 
both propositions, are right * (p 48) 

Tlie same idea is contained m thesis 6 of Bukhann and his 
‘^group or “faction” 

‘On tho one Land they [the trade uniona] are schools of Gommun 
Ism ’ On the other hand ipey are — and to an increasing degree — a con 
rtbuont part of the economic apparatus and of the stale apparatus in general ‘ 
{Pravda January 16) 

Herein lies Comrade Bukhann’s fundamental theoretical mis 
lake, VIZ , the substitution of eclecticism (which is particularly wide 
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spread among the autliors of \nnoiis “fashionable^* and icacliouary 
philosophical systems) for the dialectics of Marxism 

Comrade Bukharin talks about “logical** grounds The wliole 
of his argument shows that he — perhaps unconscioUsl) — holds the 
point of view of formal or scholastic, logic and not of dinleclicul* 
or Marxian, logic In order W explain what 1 mean I shall slait 
with the very simple example which Comrade Bukharin himself 
has given During the discussion on December 30 he said 

‘Conwades, perhaps the controversy that is going on here is making the 
following impression upon many of you two men meet and n k cacli other 
What 18 the glass lliat Is standing on the rostrum? One says *It is a glas«5 
cylmdei and he who says it is nol let him be analhemiscd The other pays 
*A gloss IS a drinking \cssek and he who it is not, let him be anal hem 
ised ” (p 46) 

As the reader will set, Bukhaiin wanted, wilh the aid of tins 
example, to explain to me in a popular manner the harmfulness 
of one sidediiess I gratefully epeept this explanation, and in order to 
prove my gratitude with deeds I will reciprocate by giMng a popu 
lar explanation of what eclecticism as distinct from dialectics 

A glass 18 undoubtedl) a gla'^s cylinder and a drinking vessel 
But a gloss not only has the:>e two properties, oi qualities, or sides, 
but an infinite number of other properties qualities «ides, interrela 
Uons and “mednation** with the rest of the world A glass is a 
heavy object which may be used as a missile A glass may serve as 
a paperweight, as a jar to keep a captive butteifly in a glass may 
have value as an object with an artistic engraving or design, quite 
apart from the fact that it can be used as a drinking vessel, that 
it IS made of glass, that its form is cylmducal, oi not quite sn 
and so on and so forth 

To proceed If I now need a glass as a drinking vessel it is 
not at all important for me to know whether its form is complete 
ly cylindrical and whether it is really made of glass, what im 
portant is that its bottom shall not be cracked, that it should not 
cut my lips when I drink from it, etc If I need a glass, not for 
drinking purposes, but for some purpose that any glass cylinder 
could serv e, then even a glass with a cracked bottom or even 
with no bottom at all, would do 


6-660 
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Formal logic, ^vhich schools confine themselves io (and which, 
with modifications, the lowei forma should confine themselves to), 
takes formal definitions, and is guided exclusively by what la most 
customary, or most often noted If m this two or more different 
definitions are combined quite casually (a glass cylinder and a 
drinking vessel), we get an eclectic definition which points to van 
ous sides of the object and nothing more 

Dialectical logic demands that we go furthei In the first place, 
an order really to know an object we must embrace, study, all its 
sides, all connections and “mediations’’ We shall never achieve 


this completel) , but the demand for all sidedness is a safeguard 
against mistakes and iigidity Secondl>, dialectical logic demands 
that we take an object in its development, its “self movement” (as 
Hegel sometimes puts it) , in its changes In relation to a glass this 
IS not clear at once, but even a glass does not remain unchanged, 
particularly the purpose of the glass, its use, its connecUons with 
the surrounding world Thirdly, the whole of human experience 
should enter tlie full definition” of an object as a criterion of the 
truth and as a practical index of the object’s connection with 
what man requires Fourthly, dialectical logic teaches that “there is 
uo abstract truth, truth is always concrete,” as the late Plekhanov 
was fond of saying after Hegel (m parenthesis I think it would 
be appropriate to obseiwe for the benefit of tlia young members of 
the Party that it is impossible to become an intelligent, rea^ Com 
mumst wthout studying— precisely studyms—all that Plekhanov 
wrote on philosophy, because that is the best there is in the whole 
mtfemattonal literature on Marxism) ^ 

Of course, I have not exhausted the concept of dialectical logic, 
but I think what I have said is sufiBclent for the time being We can 


desiring, firstly, that la the edition of 
in appearing, all the articles on philosophy be collected 

detailed Uex, etc, for 

Wn!!lW ^ ^ Included in the aeries of eompulaory textbooks on Communism 
workers’ state ought to demand of professors 
0 pfuio cphy t^t they be familiar with Plekhanov 8 exposition of mS 

uT^bg « ^ ^ ^ ^ ® digression from ‘^propaganda” to “admin 
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now pass from the glass to the trade unions and to Tiotsky’s 
platform 

“On the one hand a school, on the other an apparatus,” 
sa)8 Bukharin, and writes it in his theses Trotsky’s mistake is tliat 
he did not “sufficiently support the school factor ” and Zino 
viev’s defect lies in the apparatus “factor ” 

Why IS this argument of Bukhaiiii’s lifeless and vapid eclectic 
ism? Because Bukharin does not make the slightest attempt, inde 
pendently, from his o'wn point of view, to analyse the whole history 
of the present contioversy (Marxism, le, dialectical logic, abso 
lately demands this) and the ’^shole approach to the question, the 
whole presentation — or, if you will, the whole trend of the pre 
sentation — of the question at the present time, under the present 
concrete conditions Bukhaim does not make the slightest attempt 
to do this! He approaches the subject without the faintest attempt 
at a concrete study, with bare abstractions, and takes a little piece 
fiom Zinoviev aud a little piece from Trotsky This is eclecticism 

In Older to illustrate this more graphically, I will quote an 
example I know nothing about the insui gents and revolutionaries 
of South China (except two or three articles by Sun Yat sen and 
several books and newspaper articles which I read many years 
ago) Since insurrections are taking place there, there are probably 
conti overflies betiveen Chinese No 1, who says that insurrection is 
the product of the most acute class struggle which embraces the 
whole nation, and Chinese No 2, who eaye that insurrection is an 
art I oould write theses like Bukharin's without knowing any 
more “On the one hand on the other hand ” One did not 
sufficiently take into account the **art factor,'' the other did not 
sufficiently take into account the “acuteness factor,” etc This will 
be lifeless and vapid ecleotlcism, because it lacks the concrete study 
of the given controversy, of the given question, of the given ap 
proach to it, etc 

On the one hand the trade unions are a school, on the other 
hand they are an apparatus, thirdly, they are organisations of the 
toilers, fourtlily, they are almost exclusively organisations of the 
industrial workers, fifthly, tfcey are organisations according to 
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industry,^ etc, etc Bukliann gives no grounds whatever, he makes 
no independent anal) sis, does not produce a scrap of evidence to 
prove why the first two ‘"aspects” of the question, oi subject, should 
be taken, and not the third, fourth, fifth, etc That is why the theses 
of the Bukharin group are also just an eclectical squib Bukharin 
puts the whole question of the relation between “school” and “ap 
paratus” in a radicall) wrong, eclectic manner 

In order to put the question properly wo must pass from empty 
abstractions to the concrete, ic, to the present controversy Take 
this controveisy as you like, either as it arose at the Fifth All 
Russian Conference of Trade Unions, or as it was presented and 
diiected by Trotsky himself in his pamphlet platform of Decembei 
25 , you will see that Trotsky’s whole approach, his whole tiend, 
IS wrong He has failed to understand that it is necessary and 
possible to approach the trade unions as a school even when one 
raises the subject of “Soviet trade unionism,” even when one speaks 
of production propaganda in general, and even when one puts the 
question of “coalescence,” of the trade unions participating in the 
management of industry, in the way Trotsky does And as regards 
the latter question, in the manner in which it is presented through 
out Trotsky’s pamphlet platform, the mistake lies m the failure to 
understand that the trade umons are a school of adminutratwe 
technic^ mamgemenl of production Not “on the one hand a 
school and on the other hand something different,” but from all 
aspects, in the present controversy, with the question as now pre 
aented by Trotsky, trade unions are a school, a school of unity, a 
school of solidarity, a school for learning how to protect one’s 
interests, a school of management, a school of administi ation In 
stead of understanding and rectifying this fundamental error of 
fomrade Trotsky’s, Comrade Bukharin made a ridiculous little 
amendment “On the one hand on the other hand ” 

Let us approach the question still more concretely Let us see 

^ Inoidcnlaily Trotsky makes a miatake even here He thinks that an 
Industrial union is a union wlUoh is to oommand industry This la 
wrong An induatrJel union a union that organises the workers according 
to industry, whloh is inevitable at the present level of technique and culture 
(m Russia and in the whole world) 
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what the present trade unions are as au * apparatus” for the 
management of production We have seen fiom incomplete returns 
that about nine hundred workers — membeis and delegates of trade 
unions — are engaged in the management of production Increase 
lhi9 figure tenfold if you will, or even a hundredfold, as a con 
cession to )ou and in order to explain your fundamental mistake, 
let us even assume such an incredibly rapid “advance” in the near 
future — even then we get an insignificant nurabei of those directly 
engaged in management compared wth the general mass of 
SIX million members of trade unions And from this it is &tiU 
more clearly evident that to concentrate all attention on the 
“leading stratum” as Trotsky does, to talk about the role of the 
trade unions in production and about managing production, with 
out taking into account the fact that 98i{j per cent are learning 
(6,000,000—90,000 = 5,910,000 98^ 2 V 0 of the total) arul will 

have to learn for a long time^ means committing a fundamental 
mistake Not school and management, but school of management 

In arguing against Zinoviev on December 30 and accusing him, 
quite wiongly and without foundation, of denying the “appoint 
inent” system, i e , the right and duty of the Central Commiltee 
to appoint, Comrade Trotsky inadvertently drew an extremely 
characteristic contrast He said 

/Jnoviev approaolie^ every practical que&iion loo much Irom the propa 
gaiidist point of view and forgets that here we not only have material for 
agitation, but a problem which must be solved adralnistratlvely (p 27) 

I will explain in detail a moment what an adraimstra tor’s 
approach to the present question could be But Comrade Trotsky’s 
fundamental mistake lies precisely in that he approached (or, more 
correctly, rushed at) the very questions he himself raised in his 
pamphlet platform, as an administrator ^ whereas he could and 
should have approached these questions exclusively as a propa 
gandist 

Indeed, what is good about Trotsky? Not his theses, but in his 
speeches, particularly when he forgeta about his unfortunate po 
lemics with the alleged “conservative” wing of the trade unionists, 
hi8 production propaganda la undoubtedly good and useful Had 
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he taken a practical^ ‘^busineBslike’* part in the work of the trade 
union commission, as a speaker and witer, as niemher of and 
worker m the All Russian Bureau of Production Propaganda, Com 
rade Trotsky would undoubtedly have done work (and he 

undoubtedly do useful work) His mistake was hia “theses 
platform Through it there runs like a red thread the admmistra 
tor’s approach to the “crisis” in the trade union organisations, to 
the two “trends” in the trade unions, to the interpretation of the 
programme of the R C P , to “Soviet trade unionjsm,” to “industnal 
training” and to “coalescence” I have just enuineiated all the 
main subjects of Trotsky’s “platform,” and the proper approach 
to such subjects at the present tune, with tlie material Trotsky has 
in his possession, can only be a propagandist approach 

The state belongs to the sphere of coercion It would be mad 
ness to renounce coercion, particularly m the epoch of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat Here “administering” and the admimstiator’s 
approach are essential Tlie Party is the directly ruling vanguard 
of the proletariat, it is the leader Expulsion from the Party and 
not coercion is the specific means of influencing the membership 
the means of purging and hardening the vanguard The trade unions 
are reservoiis state power, a school of Communism a school of 
management In this sphere the specific and mam thing is noi 
administrauon but ''contacts'^ ^'between the central” (and local, 
of course) “state administration, national economy and the broad 
monies of the toilets” (as our Party piogramme says, in point 5 
of the economic section, dealing with the trade unions) 

The wrong presentation of this question, the failure to under 
stand this relationship, run like a red thread through the whole 
of Trotsky’s pamphlet platform 

Imagine that Trotsky had developed this notorious “coalescence” 
in connection with the other themes of his programme, by ap 
ptoaching the whole question from another angle Imagine that 
hts pamphlet had been devoted entirely to the task of investigating 
m detail aay ninety out of the nine hundred cases of “coalescence,” 
cas^ of members of trade unions and permanent members of the 
slaffa of trade unions occupying joint positions as members of 
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the Supieme Council of NiUonal Economy in managing industry, 
Qiid as elected trade union officini*^ Imagine that these ninety cases 
had been analysed together with the returns of a selected statistical 
investigation ivith the reports of the inspectors and instructors of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, and of the concspondmg 
People’s Comimssariats, le, analysed on the basis of the returns 
of the administrative institutions, analysed from the point of view 
of the summaries and results of the work, of the achievements of 
production, etc Such an appioach to the question isould have been 
a proper administrator’s approach and ivould have fully justified 
the “shaking up” line, i e , the concentration of attention on whom 
to remove, whom to replace, whom to appoint, what immediate 
demands to make upon the “leading stratum ” In Ins speech of Janu 
aiy 3 in Petrograd, published by the Cecil an, Bukhaiiu said that 
at fiist Trotsky had adopted the “shaking up” point of view and 
that he had now abandoned it, but here too Bukharin dlops into 
eclecticism which is ndiculous from the practical point of Mew and 
absolutely ifiapermissible for ti Marxist from a theoretical point of 
\iew Bukhaim takes the question abstractly, being unable (or un 
willing) to approach it concretely As long as we, the Cential Com 
mittee of the Party, and the whole Paity, administer, i e , admimstei 
I he state, wo shall nevei renounce, nor can we ever renounce, 
“shaking up,” i e , lemoving, replacing, appointing, dismissing, etc 
But Trotsky does not lake this material for his pamphlet platform, 
he does not raise the “practical businesslike question ” It is not 
the “practical businesslike question” that Zinoviev and Trot 
sky, Bukharin and I and the whole Forty are arguing about, but 
the question of the ^^trends in the sphere of the trade union move 
ment” (end of Trotsky’s thesis 4) 

In essence, this is a political question Owing to the very es 
sence of the case, of the present concrete “case,” it is impossible to 
lectify Trotsky’s mistakes witli eclectic amendments and addenda, 
as Bukliann, filled witli the most humane senlimenta and intentions, 
of couise, wants to do 

Here there can be one solution, and one solution only 

Firstly, to find a proper solution of the political problem of 
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the ^'tiendfi in the sphue of the trade union movement,” of the 
1 elation between classes, of the relation between politics and eco 
nomics, of the specific roles of the state, the Party, the trade 
unions — “school” and apparatus, etc 

Secondly, on the basis of a correct political solution, to conduct 
a campaign for — or ralher to carry on — prolonged systemaUc, 
peisistent patient, vaued, repeated production propaganda on a 
nation mde scale in the name and under the guidance of a stale 
institution 

Thirdly, not to confuse “practical businesslike questions” with 
controversies about trends, which (contioversies) are a legitimate 
attribute of “geneial Party talk” and wide discussions, but to dia 
cuss them in a practical way on businesslike commissions which 
shall examine witnesses, study reports and statistics, and on the 
basis of all this — only on this basis and only under such condi 
tions — to “shake up” only on the decisions of the competent Soviet 
or Party organs, or both 

Trotsky and Bukharin have presented us with a Tiodge podge 
of political mistakes in appxoach, with transmission contacts, 
transmission belts broken in the middle, and useless rushing at, or 
1 aiding, “admmistiation,” all at a loose end Ihe “theoretical” 
souice of the mistake — since Bukharin with hts “glass” raised the 
question of ihe theoretical source — is cleai Bpkhann^s theoretical — 
in the present case gnoseological — mistake lies in his substitution 
of eclectics foi dialectics Piesenting the question eclectically, Bu 
khann dropped ipto uttei confusion and went so far as to 
talk syndicalism Trotsky’s mistake is one sidedness, infatuation 
exaggeration and obstinac) According to Trotsky’s platform 
a glass 18 a drinking vessel, whereas this particular glass has no 
bottom 

Conclusion 

Now I have only to touch bnefly upon seveiat points my silence 
concerning which may give use to misunderstanding 

In thesis 6 of hi«^ ‘plalfoim” Comrade Trotsky reproduces 
point 5 of the economic section of the programme of the R C P , 
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which deals with the Uade unions Two pages furthei on, in thesis 8, 
Comrade Trotsky declares 

Having lost the old basis of their existence — the class economic struggle — 
the trade unions (This is not true it is a hasty exaggeration the trade 
unions have lost the basis of the class economic struggle, but have not b> far 
lo**t and nnfoi tunately cannot lose for many years lo come, the basis of the 
non class ‘economic struggle,” meaning by that the struggle against tbo 
bureaucratic distortions of the Soviet apparatus, the protection of the ma 
tenal and spiritual interests of the masses of the toilers by the ways and 
means that this apparatus cannot employ, etc ) ‘ owing to a number of cir 
ciimstancc^ have not yet succeeded in collecting In their ranks the necessary 
forces and m working out the necessary methods by which tliey could liccome 
capable of solving the new problem vi of organising producUon with whicli 
die proletarian revolution has confronted them and which is formulated in our 
programme* (Trolsky^s italics p 9, thesis 8 J 

This again is a hasty exaggeration which Contains the embryo 
of a serious eiroi The programme does not contain such a formu 
lalion and does not set before the trade unions the problem of 
“organising production ” Let us trace step b) step e\ery idea, every 
proposition contained in our Paity programme in the order m 
which they run m the text of the programme 

1) “The oigamsationar* (not any kind) “appaiatus of social 
ised Industry must in the hrst place” (and not exclusively) “rely 
on the liade unions” 2) “The latter must to an increasing degree 
fiee themselves fiom the narrow uAft spirit” (How can they free 
themselves^ Undei the leadership of the Party and under the 
educational and every othei influence the proletariat exercises on 
the non proletarian toiling masses) ^‘aiid become big industrial 
associations embracing the majority and gradually all the workers 
in the given bianch of industiy ” 

This is the first pait of the section of the Party programme that 
deals with the trade unions As you see, this section immediately 
1 q) 8 down very conditions” demanding very prolonged work 

for the next thing And this next thing is the following 

‘ Since according to the law® of the Soviet Republic and by eslabliahed 
practice the trade uiiione already participate (As you see the words are 
very cautious only participate) In all the local and central organa of 
management of industry they must eventually actually concentrate in their 
hands the entire management of the whole of national economy us a single 
economic unit ’ (Note must eventually concentrate in their bands the 
management not of branches of industry and not of indn»*try hut^of the 
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whole of national economy^ and, moreover as a single economic unit this 
Londltion as an economic condition cannot be rj^garded as being roally 
achievable until the number o£ small producers in industry and agriculture 
has been reduced to less than half the population and of national economy) 
Ensuring In this way' (precisely m this way, hy which nil the afore 
mentioned conditions will be gradually achieved) "indissoluble ties between 
the central state administration, national economy and the broad masses of 
the toilers tliu trade unions mnst to the widest possible extent draw the 
latter {i e , the masses, i c , the majonty of the population) into the direct 
work of managing economy At tlic same time the participation of the trade 
unions in the nionagement of economy and theJr drawing tl^e broad masses 
into this work are the principal means of combating the bureaucraiiaalion 
of the economic apparatus of the Soviet government and render possible 
the estabhahment of genuine popular control over the results of production * 

Thus, tlie last sentence also contains the very cautious words 
‘‘participation m the management of economy,’’ again a reference 
to the need of dra\mg in the broad masses as the principal (but 
not die only) means qS combating bureaucracy, and, in conclusion, 
an extremely cautious statement “renrfer possible^* the establish 
ment of ^^popular,*^ i e , woikers’ and peasants’ and not only 
pi oletanaii control ” 

To sum all this up in such a way as to make it appear that our 
Party programme “formulated” the task of the trade unions as 
being that of “organising production” is obviously wiong And 
^if this erior is persisted in, if it is erpbodiod in a theses platform, 
itothing but an anti Communist syndicalist deviation can result 
from It 

Incidentally, Comrade Trotsky writes in his theses that 

Of late we have not approaohed any nearer to the aim set forth In our 
programme, on the contrary we have become further removed from it” 
(p 7 thesis 6) 

This IS a bare, unsupported statement, and I think it is untrue 
Ip the first place, it ennpot be proved, as Trotsky tried to do duiing 
the cliacussioup by a reference to the fact that the trade unions 
“themselves” have admitted this This is not the final court of appeal 
for llie Part> 4^nd generally speaking, this can be proved only 
hy a very serious objective study of a large number of facts 
Secondly, even if this weie pro\ed, the question “Why have we be 
come furthri ipmo\ed?” still remains an open one Is it because 
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**many trade unionists’* “brush aside new tasks and methods” as 
Trotsky tlunks* or is it because “we*^ “have not yet succeeded in 
collecting in our ranks the necessary forces and in working out 
the necessary methods” by which “certain unnecessary and harm 
ful excesses of bureaucracy could be put a stop to and rectified”? 

In this connection it will be appropriate to touch upon the 
icproach which Comrade Bukharin hurled at us on December 30 
(and which Tiotsky repeated yesterday, January 24, during oui 
discussion at a meeting of the Communist fraction of the Second 
Congress of the Miners’ Union) namely, of “renouncing the line 
laid down by the Ninth Congress of the Party ’ (p 46 of the 
report of the discussion of December 30) 

This IS as much as saying At the Ninth Congress Lenin advo 
Gated the militarisation of labour and mocked at leferences to 
democracy,^ and now he has “renounced” this In his reply to the 
debate on December 30, Comrade Trotsky, as it were, added a little 
pepper to the reproach He said 

Lenin takes account of the fact that a grouping of oppositlonally minded 
comrades is taking place in the trade unions (p 65) Lenin approaches 
the matter ‘ from the diplomatic point pf Tiew (p 69) angling among 
Ihfl Party groups (p 70), eto 

Trotsky’s explanation of the case is, of couisl, vuy flattering 
for Trotsky and worse than unflattering for me But let us glance 
at the facta 

At the same discussion of December 30, Tiotskj and Kiestlnsky 
assert that 

As far back as July [3,920] Comrade Preobrazhensky raiecd on the 
Central Committee the question of our having to adopt a new line in regard 
to tlio internal life of our workers’ organisations ‘ (p 25) 

In Augu^^t Comrade Zinoviev draws up, and the Central Cora 
mittee endoises, a letter of the Central CoinmiUee on combating 
bureaucrac) and extending democracy In September the question 
is raised at the Paity conference, and the latter’s decision is en 
dorsed by the Central Committee In December, the question of 

‘ See Report of the Ceniral Committee at the Ninih Congreas of the 
RCP March 29 1920*’ Selected JForht Vo) VTII— Frf 
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combating bureaucracy i6 raised at the Eighth Congress of Sov 
leU Hence, the whole Central Committee, the whole Party and 
the \%hole workers* and peasants* republic have recognised the 
necessity of raising the question of bureaucracy and of how to 
combat it Does this mean **renouncing” the Ninth Congress of the 
R C P ? No Theie is no renunciation here whatever The decisions 
on the militarisation of labour, etc , are incontroveitible, and there 
13 no need whatevei for me to withdraw my words of ridicule 
concerning the references to democracy made by those who chal 
longed these decisions The only thing that follows from this is that 
we shall extend democracy in the workers* oiganisations, but not 
make a fetish of it, that we shall devote serious attention to the 
fight against bureaucracy, that we shall with extraoidinary care 
rectify all unnecessary and harmful excesses of bureaucracy, no 
matter who points them out 

Just one last remark on the minor question of preference and 
cqualitariamsm During the discussion on December 30, I said 
that Comrade Trotsky *b formulation of his thesis 41 on this point 
IS theoretically wrong because, according to him, what we needed 
was equality in consumption, but urgency in production I 
answeied that mgenoy meant piefcience, and preference with 
out preference in consumption was nothing Comiade Tiotsky re^ 
pi caches me foi this, and for my extraordinary forgetfulness** 
and my “nitmudatioii’* (pp 67 68) I am surprised that theie 
are no reproaches about my angling, my diplomacy, etc He, 
Trotskj, made concessions to my equalitauon line and yet I attack 
him 

As a matter of fact, the readei who interests himself m Paity 
affairs has definite Party documents available to him, i e , the leso 
iulion of the Novembei Plenum of the Central Committee point 4, 
and thesis 4l of Trotsky’s theses platform However ^Torgetful” 
I may be, and however good Comrade Trotsky’s memoiy may b6, 
the fact remains that thesis 41 contains a theoretical error which 
the resolution of the Central Committee of November 9 does not 
contain This resolution reads os follows **While recognising th^ 
1 ecessil) of pre5cr\nng the principle of preference in carrying out 
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the economic plan» the C C fully associates itself with the decisions 
nf the last fie, September] all Russian conference and considers 
that a gradual but steady transition to equality in the position of 
the various groups of workers and of the corresponding trade unions 
IS necessary, while all the tune strengthening the general trade 
union organisations Clearly, this is directed against the Cectran, 
and It is utterly impossible to give this resolution any other intti 
pretation Prefeience la not abolished Preference for the urgent 
(in regard to fulfilling the economic plan) enterprise, trade union, 
tiust and department remains but at the same time, the ‘‘equali 
taiian line,” not ad\ocated by “Comrade Lenin,” but endorsed by the 
Party conference and theC C e ,the whole Party ^ clearly demands 
the transition to equality, gradually, but steadily That the Cectran 
did not cany out the November resolution of the C C is evident 
from the December decision of the CC (carried through by Trot 
sky and Bukharin) in which we once again find a reference to 
“the principles of normal democracy” The theoietical error in 
thesis 41 lies in that it says In the sphere of consumption — equal 
It), m the sphere of production — preference This is absurd from 
the economic point of view because it implies a rupture between 
consumption and production 1 did not say, and could not have 
said, any such thing If a factory is not required, close if down, 
close down all the factories that are not absolutely necessary Of 
those that are absolutely nece&sary, give preference to the urgent 
factories Let us say, preference to transpoit Certainly But this 
preference must not be excessive, and because it was excessive in 
the Ccctian the instructions of the Party (and not of Lenin) were 
pass gradually, but steadil), to equality If after the Novembei 
plenum, uhich gave a precise and theoretically correct solution, 
Trotsky comes out with a factional pamphlet about “two trends,” 
and in thesis 41 proposes hia formula, which is wrong from the 
point of view of economics, it is his own lookout 

* # # 

Today, January 25, js exactly a month since Trotsky wade his 
factional pronouncement That the Party was distracted by this 
pronouncement — ^ivhich was inexpedient in form and wrong in 
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easencfr— from busineaalike, practical, economic and' productive 
^sork, distracted m order to recufy pohUcal and theoretical eriora, 
ifl now very clearly evident But the old proverb quite rightly says, 
“It IS an ill wind that blows nobody any good ” 

According to rumour, monstrous things have been ‘said about 
the internal disagreements on the Central Comniittee Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries found (and undoubtedly still find) 
shelter near the opposition, and they spread rumours, suggest un 
believably malicious formulations and invent fables lu order to 
cast aspersions, to give a filthy interpretation, to aggiavate the 
conflicts within and spoil the work of the Party This is a political 
Inok of the bourgeoisie, including the petty bourgeois democrats, 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaiies, who are seething with 
furious rage at the Bolsheviks and cannot help doing so for obvious 
reasons Every intelligent jnember of the Party is familiar with 
these political tricks of the bourgeoisie and knows their leal value 

The disagreements on the C C made necessary an appeal to 
the Party The discussion has graphically levealed the essence and 
magnitude of these disagreements An end has been put to rumour 
and slander The Party is learning and is becoming hardened in 
the struggle against the now disease (new in the sense that we for 
got about it aftei the October Revolution), viz ^ factionalism In 
essence it is an old disease, relapses of which aie probably mevit 
able for several years to come, but the cure of which can and 
should now proceed much more quickly and easily 

The Party is learning not to exaggeiate disagreements Here it 
would be appropriate to repeal what Comrade Trotsky quite nghtly 
said about Comrade Tomsky 

^ Even in tbft sharpest controversy with Comrade Tomsky I always sold 
that It waa absolutely clear to mo that only people with the experience and 
presilgG of Comrade Tomsky could bo leaders of our trade unions I said this 
at the meeting of the Communist fraclloii of tlie Fifth Conference of Trade 
Umona, and I alio said it a few, days ago at the Zimin Theatre Ideological 
struggle in the Parly does not mean thrusting each other aside, but influencing 
each other (p 34 Of the report of the dlecuesion of Recemner 30) 

It goea without saying that the Party will apply this correct 
argument to Comrade Trotsky too 
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The syndicalist deviation ivas revealed during the discussion 
particularly by Comrade Shlyapiiilov and Ins gioup, the so called 
Workers* Opposition A'S this is an obvious deviation fxom the 
Party, from Communism, we must pay special attention to it, talk 
about it particularly, we must pay particular attention lo the 
propaganda and explanation of the niistakenness of these views 
and the danger of such a mistake Comrade Bukharin, who went so 
far as to utter the syndicalist phrase “compulsoiy nominations’* 
(of members of the trade unions to the management bodies), de 
fends himself in Pravda today very clumsjly and obvioual) w rong 
ly He, if you please, talks about the role of the Party in other 
points^ Of course he does^ Had he not done it would have lieeii 
tantamount to leaving the Part) Had he not done so it would not 
have been merely a mislake requiring lectificalion and easily rec 
tifiable If we spoke of “compulsory nominations” and did not 
immediately add that they are not compulsory for the Parly, it 
would be a syndicalist deviation, it would be irreconcilable with 
Communism, irreconcilable with the Paity ptogramme of the R C P 
If we added “noi compulsory for tlie Part) we would be deceiving 
the non paity workers with the phantom of a sort of increase of 
their rights, whereas there will be no change whatever compared 
with what the position is now The more Comrade Bukharin defends 
Ills deviation from Communism, which is obviously wrong theo 
retically and deceptive politically, the more deplorable will be the 
fruits of his obstinacy But it is impossible to defend what is 
indefensible The Party is not opposed to the extension of tlie 
rights of non party workers as such, but a little reflection should 
be suflScient to enable one to understand by what methods this can 
be achieved, and what methods should not be employed 
I During the discussion in the Communist fraction of the Second 
All Russian Congress of the Miners’ Union, Shlyapnikov’s plat 
form was defeated notwithstanding the fact that it was defended by 
Comrade Kiselev, who enjoys particular authority in that union 
137 votes were cast for our platform, 62, foi Shlyapnikov’s plat 
form, and 8 for Tiotsky’s platform The syndicalist deviation must 
and will be cured 
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Events in one month in Petrograd, Moscow and a uumbqr of 
piovincial cities show that the Party responded to the discussion 
and rejected Comrade Trotskv s mistaken line by an over\v helming 
majont) While there undoubtedly were vacillations in the ‘‘upper 
Tanks ” and in the “periphery/* in the committees and offices, the 
really overwhelming majority of the rank and file members of 
the Party, of the mass of the working class membership of the 
Party, expressed their opposition to this mistaken line 

Comrade Kamenev has informed me that m the diacussion in 
the Zamoskvorech) e District of Moscow on January 23, Comrade 
Trotsky declared that he withdrew his platfoim and united with the 
Bukharin group on a new platform Unfortunately, I did not hear 
a single word about this from Comrade Tiotsky eithei on Janu 
ary 23 or on Januar) 24, when lie opposed me at the meeting of the 
Communist fraction of the infners’ congress Whether Comiade 
Trotsky has changed his intentions or platforms again, oi wh^-ther 
this IS due to some other reason, I do not know At all events 
Comrade Tiotsky’s statement of January 23 shows that the Part) 
even before it has managed to mobihac all its forces, and when 
only PelTograd, Moscow and a minority of the piOMncial ciiies 
have managed to expiess their opinion, has been able immediateh 
firmly, determinedly, quickly and unwaveringly to straighten oui 
Comrade Trotskj’a mistake 

The triumph of the enemies of the Party was shoitlived They 
have not been able, and will not bo able, to take advantage of the 
sometimes inevitable disagreements in the Parly to damage it and 
to dflmage the dicMotshp of the proleta?uu in Russia 


January 25 1921 
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Comrades, as you know, of course, the question of the political 
work of th© C C IS closelj interwoven with the whole work of the 
Paity, with the whole work of the Soviet institutions, and with the 
whole course of the ie\olution Therefore there cannot be, at least 
in my opinion, any thought of a report m the precise, literal «ienae 
of the word I understand my task to be to try to single out certain 
of the most important events — those which m my opinion are the 
key points, as it were, of our work and of Soviet policy 
during the past yeai, those winch are most characteristic of what 
we have experienced and which provide most food for thought over 
the causes of the progress of the revolution, of the significance 
of the mistakes that have been committed — and not a few have been 
committed — and over the lessons for the future For however natural 
the task of reporting on the past year may be, however obligatory 
It may be for the C C and whatever its intrinsic interest for the 
whole Party, the tasks of the forthcoming struggle, and of the one 
that 18 unfolding itself befoie us now, are so urgent, oiieious and 
difficult, they weigh doivn on us so heavily, that involuntarily all 
attention is concentrated on drawing proper conclusions from what 
we have experienced, and on finding the best solution of the prob 
\em% of today and tomorrow which are absorbing the attention of 
us all ‘ 

Of the key points of our work during the past year which most 
of all attract our attention and with which, m my opinion, most of 
our mistakes are connected, the first is the transition from war 
to peace Probably all of you, or at all events the majority of 
you, remember that we started this transition several times during 
6 * 83 
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the past three and a half years and did not complete it once, and 
apparently we sliali not complete it now, because the vital interests 
of international capitalism are too closely bound up with the 
prevention of the completion of this transition I remember that 
as far back as April 1918 , i e , three years ago, I had occasion to 
speak at a meeting of the All Russian Central Executive Committee 
about our tasks, which at that time were formulated in such a way 
as to imply that the main thing in the civil war had been accom 
pllshed, whereas actually the civil war had only just begun \ou all 
lemembei that at the pieceding Party congress we based all our 
calculations on this transition to peaceful construction on the as, 
sumption that the enoimous concessions we ofiered to Poland at that 
lime would ensure us peace But in April, the offensive of the 
Polish bourgeoisie commenced, in conjunction with the imperial 
ists of the capitalist countries, they interpreted our desire for peace 
as our weakness — for which they paid veiy dearly, in that they 
received a less advantageous peace treaty But we were not able to 
pass to peaceful construction, and once again we had to concentrate 
our attention mainly on war against Poland, and subsequently on 
liquidating Vrangel This is what lias deteimmed the content of 
our work during the past yeai Again all our work centred around 
military tasks 

Then commenced the transition from war to peace, and we 
succeeded in seounng the departuie of eveiy single soldier belong 
Ing to hostile armies from the territory of the R S F S R 

This transition entailed shocks that we failed to calculate by 
a very long way Undoubtedly, this is one of the principal causes 
of the mistakes, errors Of policy, which wc committed during the 
period under review, dnd from which we are now suffering The 
demobilisation of the army which had to be created in a counliy 
that had been subjected to unprecedented strain, which had to bo 
created aftei several years of imperialist war— the demobihsa 
bon of tile army, the transportation of which encountered incredible 
difficulties 111 view of the state of oui ttansport facilities, at a time 
v^hen f^me, due to the failuie of the harvest, and shortage of 
fue , which very largely brought the transport -system to a stand 
still, were added to these difficulties— this demobilisation, as wo see 
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now, confronted us with tasks which ive \er> greatly underestimated 
Here, to a considerable degree, is the source of a number of crises — 
economic, social and political Even at the end of last year I had 
occasion to point out that one of the principal difficulties of the 
forthcoming spring would be difficulties connected with the de 
mobilisation of the army I also had to point to this during the 
big discussion of December 30 in uhich, probably, many of you 
took part ^ I must say that at that time we had only a very faint 
conception of the magnitude of these difficulties, not only did we 
not yet see then to what extent we would he faced with technical 
difficulties we did not see to uhat extent the di<^asters afflicting the 
Soviet Republic, which had been exhausted by the previous im 
penalist war and the new civil war, would be aggravated during 
the process of demobilisation of the army To a certain extent it 
Would be right to say that it was during the penod of demobihsa 
tion that these disasters revealed themselves in all their magni 
lude For several years the country had exerted its efforts exclusively 
on war tasks, had sacrificed everything, did not stmt the last of its 
scanty reserves and resources in order to carry out theae tasks— 
and only when the war came to an end were we able to realise the 
degree of ruin and poverty prevailing which for a long time will 
keep us engaged merely in healing our wounds But we cannot 
even devote ourselves entirely to healing these wounds The tech 
meal difficulties of demobilising the army, the impossibility of 
carrying out this demobilisation to a large extent reveals the 
depth of ruin, and from this follows, among other things, that a 
number of ciises of an economic and social character are inevitable 
The war trained us, the whole of our country, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women for military tasks alone, and now, after 
these military tasks have been fulfilled, a large section of the army 
finds immeasurably worse conditions, encounters incredible difflcul 
ties in the villages, and owing to this and the general crisis it has 
no means of findmg employment for its labour, we get aomething 
that 18 midway between war and peace The position which arisea 
IS such that once again we cannot speak of peace It is precisely tho 

^ See **Tho Trade Unlona, the Present Situation and the Mistake* oi 
Comrade Trotsky,” pp 17 18 in this volume — Ed 
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domobihsation, the end of the civil war, that imphea the impossi 
bilxty of concentraUng all our efforts on peaceful constmction, 
because demobilisation gives nae to the continuation of war, only 
in another form When tens and hundreds of thousands of demo 
bilised men who have been accustomed to engage in war, and almost 
regard war as their only occupation, return home impoverished 
and ruined and cannot find employment for their labour power— 
we find ourselves drawn into a new form of war, a new type of 
war, which we can define with the word **banditi8m 

Undoubtedly! the C C made a mistake in not taking into account 
the magnitude of the difficulties connected with demobilisation Of 
course, we must say that we lacked the data to enable us to take 
them into account, because the civil war was so difficult that the ^ 
only rule was — everything for victory on the civil war fiont, 
and only for that Only by following this rule and by the unpar 
alleled exertion of efiort which tlie Red Army made in the fight 
against Kolchak, Yudenich and others were we able to achieve vie 
tory over the irapenalistB who had invaded Soviet Russia 

From these main circumstances, which determined a number of 
mistakes and which are intensifying the crisis, I would like to pass 
to the subject of how in the work of the Party and in the struggle 
of the whole proletariat a number of still more profound discrep 
ancies, wrong calculations, or wong planning, were revealed — 
and not only wrong planning, but also wrong definition of the 
relation between th^ forces of our class and of those classes wth 
which, either in collaboration or sometimes even in conflict, it had 
to decide the fate of the republic Starting from this point of view, 
we must turn to a summary of our experiences, to our political 
experience, tg what the C C , since it guided policy, must make 
clear to Itself and try to make clear to the whole Party These are 
phenomena so diverse as the progress of our war against Poland 
and our food fuel problems Our offensive, our too rapid 
advance almost up to Warsaw, was undoubtedly a mistake I will 
not now go into the quesUon whether this was a strategical or a 
poliUcal m;lslake, as this would carry me too far— I think that this 
should be a subject for future historians, those who have to con 
linue to beat off enemies in arduous struggle have no time to engage 
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in historical research At ail events, tlie mistake was commitlcd 
and this mistake was due to our overestimating our superiority of 
forcts It would be loo complicated a task to go into the question 
of the extent to which our Bupenonty of forqcs was determined by 
CLOnoniic conditions, the extent lo which it was determined b) the 
fact that the war against Poland roused patriotic sentiments even 
among petty bourgeois elements, not in the least proletarian, who 
did not at all 8}mpathise with Communism, who did not absolutely 
support the dictatorship of the proletaiiat — and eometimes, it must 
bo said, did not support it at all, a number of elements played a 
part in this, and so we had a certain superiority of forces 

But the fact is that we committed a certain mistake in the \\f\r 
against Poland 

And if we take a sphere of work hiich as food, we will see an 
analogous mistake In regard to the food quotas and iheir fulfil 
naeut, the year under review has been incomparably more favour 
able than the preceding one Thu year the amount of gram col 
Jectod exceeded 250,000,000 poods On February 1 U was cal 
culated that we had collected 235 000,000 poods whereas for tiie 
whole of last year only 210,000,000 poods were collected, that is 
lo say, more has been collected in a much sliorter period this year 
than was collected during the whole of lost year But it turned 
out that of the 235,000,000 poods of grain collected by February 1, 
we expended about 155,000,000 poods in the first half year, that 
is, an average of 25,000,000 poods, or even more, per month In 
general, of course, we must admit that we did not <iucceed in 
distributing our resources properly when they turned out to be 
larger than those of last vear We did not succeed in pronerU 
appraising the whole danger of the cri*»is that was opproaching in 
the spring, and we yielded to the natural striving to inciease the 
ration of the etarving workers Here too it must be said that we 
lacked data for our calculations In all capitalist countries, not 
withstanding the anarchy, ndhvithstanding the chaos inlierent in 
capitalism, the data for calculating the economic plan are the 
decades of experience which capitalist couiilues, whose economic 
systems are identical, and differ from enth other only in certain 
particulars, can compare From this romnanson U is possible 
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to deduce the genuinely scientific law, a certain system and rule We 
had no such experience to go by for our calculations, nor could 
we have, and quite naturally, when, on the conclusion of the war, 
the opportunity at last occurred of giving a little moie to the starv 
mg population, we could not immediately determine the proper 
measure Clearly, we should not have increased the ration so much 
and should have saved some of it to create a reserve fund for the 
rainy da) that had to come, and did come, in the spring This we 
did not do Again we made a mistake, a mistake of a kind that is 
characteristic of the whole of our work — a mistake which shows that 
the transition from war to peace confronted us with a number of 
problems and difficulties for the solution of which we had neither 
tlie experience, the traming, nor the materials, and the result was 
an extreme intensification, sharpening and worsening of the crisis 
Something analogous to this undoubtedly occurred with fuel 
This 18 the fundamental question of economic construction The 
uhole transition from war to peace, to economic construction — 
which was discussed at the last Party congress, and which has been 
the pnncipal object of our care and attention, of our whole policy, 
during the year under review — all this, of course, could not but 
be based on a calculabon of the output of fuel and of its proper 
distribution Without this there could he no thought of overcoming 
difficulties, or of restoring industry That in this respect we are 
now in a better position than we were last vear is clear Before we 
were cut off from the coal and oil regions After the victories of 
the Red Array we obtained coal and oil At all events, our fuel 
resources were increased We know that the fuel resources with 
which we started the year under revieiv were larger than those we 
had before And m connection with the increase of our fuel resources 
we also committed a mistake by immediately distnbutuig fuel so 
widely that these resources became exhausted, and wo found our 
solves confronted by a fuel crisis before we had properly or 
gamsed all the work Special repprts will be made hero on all 
ihese questions, and I cannot even approximately submit to you all 
the data available on this question At all events, taking into ac 
count the experience of the pa*»t, we must say that the mistake 
due to our wong impression of the state of things and the rapid 
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transition irom war to peace It turned out that this transition was 
possible much more slowly than we imagined Much more pro 
longed preparation, a slower tempo is needed — that is the lesson 
we have learned during the past year, a lesson which the Party aa 
a whole will have to learn \ery \erv thoroughly in order to de 
tcrmine our fundamental tasks for the coming >ear, and in order 
to avoid such mistakes in the future 

Undoubtedly, we must say m this connection that these mistakes, 
and particularly the crises that followed from these mistakes, were 
rendered more acute by the failure of the harvest Although I said 
that our work in the food sphere during the year under review has 
brought US incomparably better food resources than we have had 
in the past, it must be said that here, too, lay one of the principal 
sources of the crises, for, owing to the failure of the harvest, which 
caused an enormous shortage of cattle feed, the dying off of cattle 
and the nun of peasant farming, the collection of the food quotas 
was concentrated in districts where the food surpluses were not very 
large The food surpluses were much larger in various outlying 
regions of the republic — Siberia, North Caucasus — but It was prc 
ciaely in these regions where the Soviet apparatus was least organ 
ised, where the Soviet government was least stable, and from which 
it was most difficult to transport food That is why we obtained 
our increased food resources from the least fertile gubermas, 
and this rendered the peasant farming crisis very much more 
acute 

Here again we clearly see that we lacked proper accounting On 
the other hand, we were in such a tight fix that we had no choice A 
country which after a ruinous imperialist war had undergone 
several years of rivil war could not exist, of course except by 
concentrating all its efforts on supplying the needs of the front 
And, of course, ruined as it was, the country could not do anything 
else but take the surplus gram from the peasants even though it did 
not compensate them in any way It was necessary to do this in 
order to save the country the army, and the workers’ and peasants’ 
government We said to the peasants “Of course, you are loaning 
your grain to the workers’ and peasants’ state, but you cannot save 
}our state from the landlords and capitalists in any other ivay ” 
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Wo could not act otherwise under the conditions which the im 
penahsts and capitalists imposed upon us bv their war Wo had 
no other choice But these circumstances brought us to the position 
that, after a war that had lasted so long, peasant farming had so 
deteriorated that the harvest failed — as a result of the diminution 
of the sown area, as a result of the deterioration of the means of 
production, as a result of the decline in the yield, as a result of the 
shortage of labour, etc The failure of the harvest was enormous, 
and the collection of the surplus food stocks, which after all turned 
out to be much better than we expected, was accompanied by such 
an intensification of the crisis as mil, perhaps, give rise to even 
greater difficulties and suffering for us in the fonhcoining months 
This circumstance must be carefully weighed in analysing what we 
have experienced in politics during the yeai under review, and what 
political tasks we must set ouiselves in the new year The year 
under review has bequeathed to the coming ye^ar the very same 
urgent tasks 

Now I will take up another point from an altogether different 
sphere, namely, the discussion on the trado unions ivhich took up 
BO much of the Party’s tune I have had occasion to speak of this 
already today, and, of course, I could only say cautiously that 
probably there are not many among you who do not regard this 
discussion as having been an excessive luxury Speaking for my 
self, I cannot but add that m my opinion this luxury was really 
absolutely impermissible, by permitting such a discussion we 
undoubtedly made a mistake and failed to see that in this diaruasion 
a question came to the forefront which, because of the objective 
conditions, should not have been in the forefront, we wallowed in 
luxury and failed to see to what an extent we were distracting atten 
tion from the urgent and menacing question of this very crisis that 
confronted us so closely What are the real results of this discus 
eion, which lasted so many months, and probably weaned the 
majonty of you present here? You will hear special reports on 
thia, but in my report I would like to draw your attention to one 
aspect of the matter, namely, that here a certain proverb was un 
doubtedly nrovpd to be correct is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good ” 
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Unfortunately* there was a little too much ill and much too 
iittlo good (Laughter ) But tliere was some good, and that was 
that, having lost time having distracted the attention of our Party 
comrades from the urgent task of combating the pelt) bourgeois 
elemental torces that surround us, we nevcithclcss learned to recog 
nise certain interrelationships which fornierly wc did not see The 
good nas that the Parly could not but learn somelhmg In that 
struggle Although we all knew that as a ruling party we could not 
)mt merge the Soviet “upper ranks” with the Party “uppei ranks” — 
they arc and will be merged — nevertheless, the Party recened a 
lesson in this discussion which must be learned Some platforms 
lecened the votes of mainly the “upper ranks” of the Party The 
platforms, which were sometimes called the platforms of the “Work 
era’ Opposition” and somelimes something else, turned out to repre 
sent an obviously syndicalist deviation This is not merely my 
opinion, but the opinion of the oven\ helming majority of those 
present here [Voices “Quite right!”] 

In this discussion the Part^ p^o^cd itself to be so mature that, 
seeing a certain wavering among the “upper ranks,” hearing the 
“upper ranks” saving as it were “We cannot agree, sort us oul,” 
It quickly mobilised itself for this task, and the overwhelming ma 
jority of the larger Party organisations quickly answered us, “We 
have an opinion and we shall tell you what it is ” 

In this discussion we had a number of platforms There were 
80 many that, I am afraid, even I, whose duty it was to read them 
er did not read them all J do not know whether iiB of you 

here present had the time to read them, ot all events it must he 
said that the syndicalist and to a certain degree even semi anarchist 
deviation which became revealed provides much food for reflection 
For several months we wallowed in luxury to such an extent that 
we became absorbed in the study of shades of opinion Meanwhile, 
the demobilisation of the army gave rise to banditism and intcnsi 
fled the economic crisis This discussion should have helped us to 
understand that our Party, as a party which has reached a mem 
bership of roughly not less than half a million, and even exceeds 
half a million, hae become firstly, a mass party, and secondly a 
government party, and that being a mass party it partly reflects 
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something that takes place outside of its ranks It is very very 
important to understand this 

A slight syndicalist or semi anarchist deviation would not have 
been terrible, the Party would have quickly and resolutely recog 
nised It and would have set to work to straighten it out But when 
this deviation is connected with the overwhelming preponderance 
of the peasantry in the country, when the discontent of this peasan 
try with the proletarian dictatorship is growing, when the crisis 
of peasant farming is reaching the limit, when the demobilisation 
of the peasant army is throwing out hundreds and thousands of 
broken men who cannot find work, who have been accustomed to 
engage m war as their only trade, and who give rise to banditism— 
there is no time to argue about theoretical deviations And we must 
bluntly say at the congress We will not permit arguments about 
deviations, we must put a stop to this The Party congress can and 
must do this, It must draw the proper lesson from this and add it 
to the political report of the C C , fix it, seal it and transform it into 
an obligation for the Party, into a law The controversial atmos 
phere is becoming extremely dangerous, it is becoming a positive 
menace to the dictatorship of the proletanat 

Some comrades, whom I had occasion to meet and argue with 
during the discussion, when, several months ago, I said, “Look out, 
the rule of the working class and the dictatorship of the working 
class are in danger,’* said “Yon are trying to frighten us, you 
are inbmi dating us ” I have had these labels — that I intimidate 
people — attached to my remarks on several occasions, and I replied 
that it would be ridiculous for me to attempt to intimidate old 
revolutionanos who have gone through all sorts of trials But when 
you see the difficulties of demobilisation unfolding before you, you 
cannot deny that not only was there no Intimidation but even none 
of the harshness inevitable in controversies, there wae an absolutely 
precise reference to what had come about, to the need for 
Bolidonly, restraint and discipline, not only because the prole 
tanan party could not work in harmony without this, but because 
the spring was bringing such difficult conditions as would moke it 
impossible to operate ivithout the maximum of solidarity I think 
tlmt wo shall be able to draw these two mam lessons from the 
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discussion And lhat is why il seems lo me that we must say that 
although we indulged in luxury foi a while and presented to the 
world the astonishing spectacle of a party placed in the most 
difficult position of having to wage a desperate struggle concen 
trating unparalleled attention on tlie detailed elucidation of certain 
details of platforms — and that in the midst of famine and crisis, in 
die midat of lum and demobilisation — wo shall now draw a poh 
tical conclusion from these lessons, not only a conclusion pointing 
to this or that mistake, but a political conclusion concerning the 
relations between classes, between the woiking class and the peas 
antry These relations are not those we thought they were These 
relations demand that the proletariat display immeasurably greater 
solidarity and concentration of forces, and these relations, under 
the dictatorsliip of the proletariat, arc many tin es more dangerous 
than all the Denikins, Kolchaks and \ udcniclies put together There 
must be no mistake about this, for it would be fatal' The difficul 
ties arising from the petty bourgeois elemental foices are enormous, 
and m order to overcome them we need gieat solidarity — not only 
formal solidarity — but unanimous team work, a single will, be 
cause only with such a will of the proletarian masses can the 
proletariat in a peasant countr) fulfil the gigantic tasks of its 
dictatorship and leadership 

Assistance from the West Euiopean countries is commg, but it 
18 not coming so quickly It is coming and growing 

At the morning session I stated that one of the mpst important 
factors in the period under review (this is also closely connected 
ivith the activities of the C C ) is the orgamsation of tlie Second 
Congress of the Communist Internitional Of course, the interna 
tional revolution has now taken a big stride forward compared with 
the position last yeai Of course, the Communist International, 
which at the time of our congress last year only existed in the form 
of manifestoes, has now begun to exist as an independent parly 
in every country, and not only as an advanced party — Communism 
has become the central question of the entiie labour movement In 
Germany, France and Italy the Communist International has not 
only become the centre of the laboui movement, but the focus of 
attention of the whole political life of these countries Last autumn 
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it was impossible to take up a Geiman or French newspaper wilh 
out reading abuse of Moscow and the Bolsheviks, without reading 
adjectives and superlatives about us, and without reading about how 
the BoUhevdvs and the twenty one conditions of affiliation to the 
Third International were becoming the central question m the 
whole of their political life Tlus is our gain, and no one can de 
prive US of it! This shows that the international revolution is grow 
mg, and parallel with it the economic crisis in Europe is becommg 
more acute At all events, if from this we assumed that, m general, 
assistance will shortly come from there m the form of a stable 
proletarian revolution, we would sunply be mad, and I am sure 
there is no one bke that in this hall During the past three years 
we have learned to understand that banking on an international 
revolution does not mean calculating on a definite date, and that 
the rate of development, which is becoming faster and faster, may 
bring revolution in the spring, but on the other hand it may not 
And tiiat is why we must be able to co ordmate our activities with 
the class relationships m our country and in other countries in 
order that we may be able to mamtain the dictatorship of the 
proletanat for a long period and remedy, if only gradually, ail 
the misfortunes and crises which have befallen us Only such a 
presentation of the question will be a conect and sober one 
Now I come to a point which concerns the activities of the C C 
during the current year, and which comes close to the tasks con 
fronting us this is the question of oui foreign relations 

Before the Ninth Congress of the Party, all our attention and 
all our^ efforts were devoted to securibg a transition from the rela 
Uons of war with the capitalist countries to the relatione of peace 
and trade For this purpose, we took ail sorts of diplomatic steps 
and proved victorious over undoubtedly big diplomats When, for 
exainple, the representatives of America, or the representatives of 
the League of Nations, proposed tliat we coase military operations 
against Denikin and Kolchak on certain terms they thought they 
would embarrass us As a matter of fact it was they who wore 
embarrassed, and we won a great diplomatic victory They looked 
foolish and wOro compelled to withdraw their terms, later on this 
was exposed in the whole of diplomatic literature and In the press 
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of the whole world But a diplomatic victory 13 not enough for us, 
we caimot be content with that We need real coinuierciai relations, 
and not merely diplomatic victoriea It was only in the course of 
the year under review that commercial relations began to develop 
somewhat The que^ion of commercial relations with Great Britain 
arose This has been the central point since llie summer of Inst 
year The war against Poland threw us back a long way in this 
respect Great Britain was already prepared to sign a trade agree 
nient The British bourgeoisie wanted this agreement^ but British 
court circles did not want it and hindeied the negotiations, the 
war against Poland put oS the signing of the agreement, and so 
tlie position 13 tliat no agreement has been signed yet 

It was reported in the newspapers today that lU'assin in London 
informed the press tliat he expected a trade agreement to be signed 
very soon I do not know whethei the realisation of this hope is 
fully assured I cannot decide whether it will really happen so, 
but I, for ray part, must say that we on the C C attached enormoua 
importance to this question and considered it right to adopt yield 
ing tactics in order to secure a trade agreement with Great Britain 

Connected with this is the question of concessions We have 
dealt with tlus question more this year than we have done before 
On November 23, the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars 
was issued which dealt with the question of concessions in a form 
most acceptable to foicign capitalists When certain mi sunder 
standings, or incomplete understanding, arose on this question in 
Party circles, a number of meetings of responsible workers were 
hefa at wnicfi tins question was di^^cussed ^ 

On the whole, it did not give rise to disagreements, although we 
heard not a few protests fipni workers and peasants They said 
*We expelled our own capitalists and now they want to call lu the 
foreign capitalists ” Of course, the C C has no statistical data to 
show to what extent these protests were the result of ignorance and 
to what extent the) reflected the calculations of tlie kulak 01 out 
and out capitalist section of the non party people who believe thai 
they have a legitimate right to be capitalists in Russia, and cap 

^See Speech at a Meeiiog of Seorelanes of Nuclei of the Moscow Or 
ganisstion of the R C P , November 26, 1920,” Selected Works, Vo! VlII — Ed 
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itahsts with power at that, and that foreign capitalists should not be 
invited even witliout power Of couise, the C C has no statistical d'lta 
to show which of tliese factoi-s operated, and, in general, it is hardly 
likely that any statistics in the world could calculate and explain 
this At all events, with this decree we have taken a step towards 
the establishiuent of concession relations It must be said that 
actually — and this must never be foi gotten — we have not succeeded 
ui placing a single concession There is a dispute among us about 
whether wc should try to place concession^ at all costs Whcthei we 
succeed in doing so or not will not be decided by oui disputes and 
decisions, but by international capital On Fcbiuaiy 1 of this year, 
the Council of People's Coininissnis adopted another decision on 
the question of concessions The fiist point of this decision reads 
“To approve in principle the giaiiting of oil roncessions in Grozny, 
Baku and otlier functioning oilfields, and to start negotiations, 
winch shall be expedited ” 

This question did not pass off without a ceitam amount of Con 
troveray Some comrades thought that the granting of concessions 
in Grozny and Baku was wrong and was likely lo rouse opposition 
among tlie workers The majoiity of the CC, and I personally, 
adopted the point of view that probably there was no leal cause for 
these complaints 

The majority of the Central Committee, and I peisonally, adop 
led the point of view that these concessions are necessary, and we 
shall ask you to support this point of view with your authonty 
This union with the slate trusts of the advanced countries la ahao 
lately essential for us owing to the fact that oui economic crisis is 
so profound that we shall be unable to restore our ruined economy 
by our own efforts, without equipment and technical assistance from 
abroad Merely importing this equipment is not sufficient Wo can 
grant concessions on a wider bosis, perhaps, to the biggest imperial 
ist syndicates li fourth of Baku, a fouitli of Grozny, a fourth of 
our best forest lands, in order to secure the necessary basis by 
the installation of tlie latest technical equipment, in return for 
this we shall get the equipment that we require for the other 
parts Thus wo can at least catch up a little, if only a fourth 
or a half, with the modem, advanced syndicate^ of othei countries 
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No one who contemplatLS our present position at all soberly 
can have any doubt whatever that without tins we shall find 
ourselves in a very difficult position, and that wc shall never catch 
up with them without the tremendous exertion of all our efforts 
Negotiations have already started VMth some of the biggest woild 
trusts On their part, of course, it is not merely lendeiing a service 
to us they are simply doing it for the sake of unlimited profits 
Speaking in the language of the peaceful diplomats, modern capital 
iBm IS a pirate, a pjiatical trust, it la not the capitalism of the former 
normal epoch, taking advantage of its monopolist position in the 
world market, it scoops in hundieds per cent of piofit Of course, 
we shall have to piy a heavy price for this thing but we have no 
alternative, since we are compelled to wait for the world revolution 
There is no otlier way open to us of raising our technique to the 
modern level 

On Februai) 1, 192], the Council of People’s Commissars de 
cided to purchase abroad 18,500,000 poods of coal, because at that 
time our fuel crisis had already become evident It also became 
evident then that we shall have to spend our gold fund on something 
else besides equipment The latter would increase our coal output, 
and we could manage better if we purchased machinery abroad for 
developing our coal industry than if we purchased coal, but the 
crisis proved to be so acute that it was found necessary to abandon 
this economically more expedient policy and adopt the woiae one 
of spending our resources on purchasing coal, which we could 
obtain at home We shall have to agree to even greater concessions 
in order to purchase consumers* goods for the peasants and workers 

Now I want to deal with the events in Kronstadt I have not 
vet received the latest news from Kronstadt, but I have no doubt 
that this mutiny, which quickly revealed the familiar figures of the 
Guard generals, will be liquidated within the next few days, 
if not within the next few hours There can be no doubt about this 
But wo must weigh up in detail the political and economic lessons 
of this event 

What does this event The transfer of political power 

from the hands of the Bolsheviks to a vasoie conglomeration or 
alliance of h^t'^rogeneous elements who seem to be even only a 
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little to the Right of the Bolsheviks, and perhaps even to the “Left’' 
of the Bolsheviks—so indefinite is the sum of political groupings 
which tried to seize powei in Kronstadt Undoubtedly, at the same 
lime, White generals— you all know it — played a great part in this 
This IS fully proved The Pans newspapers reported a mutiny in 
Kronstadt two weeks before the events in Kronstadt took place It 
15 absolutely clear that this is the work of the Socialist Revolution 
aries and of the White Guards abroad, at the same time, the move 
ment amounted to a petty bourgeois countei revolution, an outburst 
of the petty bourgeois, anarchist element This is something new 
This circumstance, m connection with all the rnses, must be care- 
fully weighed up politically and examined m detail Here became 
levealed the petty bourgeois, democratic element, with the slogans 
of free trade, all directed against the dictatorship of the Bolsheviks 
^nd tins mood has very widely affected the proletariat Its effects 
were felt in the Moscow factories, and in the factories m a number 
of places in the provinces This petty bourgeois counter revolution 
18 undoubtedly more dangerous than Denikin, Yudemch and Kol 
chok put together, because we have to deal with a country m which 
the proletanat is in the minority, we have to deal with a country 
in which peasant property has been afflicted with rum, and, more 
over, we alsb have such a thing as the demobihsation of the army, 
which created an incredible number of insurgent elements Small 
as this — what shall we call it? — shifting of power which the Kron 
stadt sailors and workers demanded may have been at first — they 
wanted to put the Bolsheviks nght on the question of free trade 
(not mportaat shift, one wauid thinks the slogan seems to ie 
the same “Soviet power,” slightly altered, or only corrected) — 
neverdieless, the non party elements served merely as a foothold, 
a step^ a bndge for the White Guards Politically, this was 
inevitable We have seen the petty bourgeois anarchist elements 
in the Ru^ian revolution, wo have fought them foi decades Since 
February 1917 we have seen these petty bourgeois elements in 
action during the great revolution, and we have seen the attempts 
of the petty bourgeois paities to declare that m their programmes 
they differ very little from the BolslievikB, only that they carry out 
lliclr programmes by different methods We know t' 3 not only 
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from the experience of the October Revolution, but also fiom tlio 
experience of the border regions, the varioua regions which were 
formerly part of the Russian Empiie, and in which the reprcsenta 
lives of another power have taken the place of the Soviet power 
Recall the Democratic Committee in Samara All of them came 
forward with the slogans of equality, liberty and the Conatiluent 
Assembly, and not once, but many times, they turned out to be 
simply a step, or a bridge, by which the White Guards could come 
into power And from all this experience we must draw all the 
conclusions which are tlieoretically ihevitable for a Marxist, be 
cause owing to the economic situation the Soviet powei is slinking 
The experience of the whole of Europe shows in practice what the 
attempt to sit between two stools ends in That is why it is piecisel) 
in this case that we must say that political friction is a very serious 
danger We must watch very closely the petty bourgeois counter 
revolution which is advancing the slogan of free trade 

Free trade, even if at first it is not so closely linked up with the 
White Guards as Kronstadt was, will nevertheless inevitably lead 
to the rule of the White Guards, to the victory of capital, to com 
plete restoration And, I repeat, we must clearly realise tins poll 
Ucal danger 

This danger proves what I said when I spoke about our disputes 
over platforms,^ in face of this danger, we must understand that 
we must put a stop to Party disputes, not only formally — tliat, of 
course, wo will do — but that is not enough 1 We must remember^ 
that we must approach this question much more seriously 

We must understand that in the midst of the crisis of peasant 
economy we cannot exist unless we appeal to this peasant economy 
to help town and country We must remember that the bourgeoisie 
IS striving to rouse the peasantry against the workers, la striving to 
rouse the petty bourgeois anarchist element against tlie workers by 
means of workers’ slogans, tliat this will lead directly to the over 
throw of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and consequently to 
the restoration of capitalism, to the restoration of the old landloid 
and capitalist rule Here the political danger is evident This 
path has been traversed most distinctly by a number of revolutions, 

1 See pp 9193— 
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It 18 the path we have always pointed to This path now clearly 
Blands before us It undoubtedly demands of the governing Party 
of Communists, of the leading revolutionary elements of the prole 
tanat, something difierent from the attitude we often displayed 
during the past year, this danger undoubtedly demands greater 
solidarity, greater discipline, greatei team work I Without this it will 
be impossible to cope witli tiie dangers which fate has brought us 
Then follow economic problems What is the significance of the 
slogan of free trade which the petty bourgeois element has brought 
to the front ft shows that in the relations between the proletariat 
and the small tillers of the soil there are difficult problems, difficult 
tasks that ive have not yet solved I refer to the relations between the 


victorious proletariat and the small proprietors at a time when 
the proletarian revolution is sweeping a covtotiy in which the pro 
letanat is in the minority and the petty bourgeoisie is in the majority 
Ihe lole of the proletariat in such a country is to guide these small 
proprietors towards socialised, collective, communal labour There 
can be no doubt about this theoreUcally We dealt with this transi 
tion in a number of legislative acts, but we know that it is not a 


matter of passing laws, but of carrying them out in practice, and we 
know that fhis can be done when we have a poweiful, large scale 
industry capable of bringing the small producer such benefits as will 
enable him to see in practice the superiority of large scale economy 
This IS how all Marxists and all Socialists who have pondered 
ovei the social revolution nnd its tasks have always presented the 
problem theoretically , and m our country the first specific feature 
13 the one I have mentioned, and which is characteristic of Russia 
to the utmost degree the proletanat is not only m the mmority, 
but 111 a small ininoiity, while the peasants are in the overwhelming 
majority And the conditions under which we had to defend the 
solution of our problems unprecedentedly 
QilncuU We could not demonstrate the supenority of large scale 
production in practice, because this large scale production has been 
destroyed It is itself draggmg out a miserable existence and can 
be restored only if sacrifices are imposed upon the small tillers of 
the sod Industry must be raised but for this purpose we need 
uel, and since we need fuel uc must calculate on wood fuel and 
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calculating on wood fuel means calculating on the peasant and on 
Ins horse In the midst of the crisis, of lack of fodder and the dying 
of cattle, the peasant must advance credits to the So\ let go\ ernment 
for the sake of large scale industry from wl\ieh he is getting nothing 
as yet This is the economic situation which creates enormous difS 
culties, this IS the economic situation which compels us to ponder 
more deeply over the conditions of transition from war to peace 
During the war we could not manage in any othei way except b) 
saying to the peasant, “You must grant a loan to the workers^ and 
peasants* state to help it out of a difficult position ” While concen 
trating all our attention on restoring our economy, we must hear in 
mind that we have before us the small tiller of the boil, the small 
propnelor, the small producer, producing for conunodtly circula 
tion, until the complete victory of large scale industry, its restora 
tion, 13 achieved But this restoration cannot be achieved on the old 
basis It 18 a work of many )ears, not less than a decade, and in view 
of the ruined state of our country perhaps even longer Meanwhile, 
for many years we shall ha\e to deal with this small producer os such, 
and the free trade slogan will be inevitable The danger of this 
slogan does not he in the fact that it conceals White Guard and 
Menshevik strivings, but in that it may become widespread, not 
withstanding the hatred these very peasants entertain towards the 
White Guards It will become widespread because it answers to the 
economic conditions of existence of the small producer It was for 
these reasons that the C C adopted a decision and started a discus 
^ Sion on the qne&Uon of suhstvtutmg a Ux for the food <yuotaft and 
openly raised this question at the congress today, which you have 
approved by the decision you passed today The question of the 
tax and quota was raised long ago, as far back as the end of 1918 
The tax law is dated October 30, 1918 This law which introduced 
the tax in kind On the tillers of the soil, was adopted, but was nt>t 
put into force Several months after it was passed, several instruc 
tfons were sent out and it remained in abeyance On the other hand, 
the taking of surplus grain from the peasant farms was a measure 
which, owing to war conditions, was imposed upon us by absolute 
necessity, but which does not answer the requirements of anything 
like peaceful conditions of existence of peasant farming The latte. 
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needs the assurance that it will have to give a certain amount and 
that It will be able to use a certain amount for Its own local turnon cr 
All our economy, as a whole and in its various parts, has 
been thoroughly steeped in wartime conditions Taking these con 
ditions into account, we had to set ourselves the task of col 
lecting a definite quantity of provisions, without giving any con 
Bideration whatever to the place it will take in social turnover 
Now tliat we are passing from w^r problems to peace problems 
we are beginning to look difFerentl) upon the tax in kind we 
look upon it not only from the point of view of the security of the 
state, but also from the point of view of the Becurity of the small 
farms We must understand the economic forms of the resentment 
of the petty agricultural element against the proletariat which have 
revealed themselves, and which are becoming more acute in the 
pre‘»ent ctisis We must try to do all we possibly can in this con 
nection The most important thing for us is to give the peasant a 
certain amount of freedom in local turnover, to transform quotas 
into a tax, in order that the small proprietor may be able to cal 
ciilate his production better and to fix the dimensions of his pro 
duction in accordance with the tax We know, of course that it 
18 very difiicult to achieve this in the circumstances which surround 
us The area under cultivation the yield and means of production 
have all diminished, and surplus stocks have undoubtedly been 
reduced, m many cases they have disappeared entirely We must 
recognise that these conditions exist in fact The peasant must go 
hungry a little in order to relieve the factories and towns from ab 
solute starvation This la quite intelligible from a national, state 
point of view, but we do not expect the scattered, impoverished 
peaeaht proprietor to understand this We know that we shall not 
be able to dispense with coercion, against which the rumed peas 
an^y reacts very strongly Nor mu$t< we think that this measure 
will rid us of the crisis At the same time, however, we are setting 
ourselves the task of making the maximum concessions in ordei to 
create the best conditions in which the small producer can display 
his efforts Up to now we have been adapting ourSelyes to the 
problems of war Now we must adapt ourselves tp the conditions 
of peace Th]s task has come before the CC— the task of passing 
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to the tax jn kind under a prohlarmn government, and t}ns la 
closely connected with conceaaionB e ahnll discuss this task sep 
arately, for it demands special attention ^ Ry means of concessions 
the proletarian government may serure an agreement mih the 
capitalist states of the advanced countries, and tlie strengthening 
of our industry, without which we can make no progress on tlie 
road to the Communist system, depends on our securing this agree 
ment On the other hand, in this transition period, in a country 
in which the peasantry predominates, we must be able to adopt 
measures for the economic fiecunty of the peasantry, adopt the 
maximum of measures to relieve their economic position So long 

wo have not yet remoulded them, so long as large scale machine 
production has not remoulded them, we must ensure them tlie op 
portunity of freely carr)ing on their business The position in 
which we find ourselves at present is an intermediary one, our rev 
olution exists in an environment of capitalist countries As long 
as we are in this intermediar) position we are compelled to seek 
Extremely comphtated forms of interrelations Overburdened with 
war, we could not concentrate our attention on arranging the eco 
nomio telations of the proletarian stale — ^which owns an incredibly 
ruined large scale industry — on seeking forms of cohabitation 
with the small tillers, who, as long as they remain small tillers, 
cannot exist unless their small farms are assured of a certain 
system of turnover I consider this question to be tlie most im 
portartt economic and political question confronting the Soviet 
government at the present time I believe that tins question suras 
up the political results of our work at the close ^f the war period 
and the beginning of the transition to a peace position that was 
made in the year under review 

This transition Is Connected with such difficulties, it has so sink 
ingly revealed tlie petty bouigeois element, that '^ve must examine 
the latter very soberly We regard this aeries of phenomena from 
the point of view of the class struggle We never had any illusions 
about the relations between the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie 
being a very difficult problem, one demanding complicated meas 
ures, or, rather, a whole system of complicated transitional meas 

^ See "ihe Tax in Kind * in this volnmt — Fd 
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urea, to ensure the victoiy of the proletarian poi^er The fact diat 
wo issued the decree on the tax in kind at the end of 1918 shows 
that this question was appreciated by the Communisla, but that 
we could not put the decree into force owing to the wartime con 
ditions In the midst of civil war we were compelled to adopt 
warbme measures, but it would be a great mistake if we drew the 
conclusion from this that on}y such measures and relations are 
possible That would certainly mean the collapse of the Soviet 
government and of the dictatorship of tlie proletariat Since the 
transition to peace is taking place in the raidat of an economic 
crisis, we must remember that it is easier to liUild up the proleta 
nan slate in a land of large scale production than in one m which 
small production predominates This task calls for several ways of 
approach We do not m the least close our eyes to these difficulties, 
nor forget that the proletariat is one thing and small production is 
another We do not forget that there are various classes, that the 
petty bourgeois anarchist counter revolution is a political stage 
leading to White Guard rule We must look at this squarely and 
soberly, and recognise that what is necessary here is the utmost 
sohdantY, endurance and discipline within the proletarian party, 
on the one hand, and a number of economic measures which we 
were not able to carry out up to now owing to the war conditions, 
on the other We must recognise the need for concessions, for pur 
chasing machines and equipment for our agriculture, in order, by 
giving these in exchange for gram, to restore such relations be 
tween the proletaiial and the peasantry as will ensure its existence 
in peacetime conditions I hope to return to this question later, 
and I repeat that in my opinion we aro now dealing with a very 
Important question Tlie past year, which must be described as 
the transition from war to peace, has confronted us with extremely 
difficult tasks 

In conclusion, I will say just a few words about the question 
of the struggle against bureaucracy which haa taken up so much 
of our time This question was raised on the C C as far back as 
the summer of last year, and in August the C C brought it up in 
its letter to all tho orgonisabons In September it was brought up 
at the Party conference, and finally at the December Congress of 
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Soviets ^ it was brought up on a \snder scale Tho ulcer of 
bureaucracy undoubtedly exists, it is admitted, and a ii nl 
struggle must be waged against it Of course, in the discussion 
which we witnessed, in several of the platforms, this question was 
presented in a manner which, to say the least, was frivolous, and 
often it was regarded from the petty bourgeois point of view 
Undoubtedly, ferment and discontent have been revealed among the 
non party workers lately At the non party meetings that were 
held in Moscow, was quite e\udent that they were transforming 
demooracYj liberty, into a slogan that led to the overthrow of the 
Soviet power Man}, or at all events several, of the representatives 
of the ^‘Workers’ Opposition” fought against this evil, against this 
petty bourgeois counter revolution, and said, “We will rally 
against tins ” And indeed, they succeeded in displaying the utmost 
aolidanty I do not know whether all the adherents of the “Work 
ers’ Opposition” group, and other groups vnih semi syndicalist 
programmes, are like that We must learn more about this at this 
congress, we must realise that the fight against bureaucracy is 
absolutely necessar) and that it is as complicated a task as that 
of lighting against the petty bouigeois element Bureaucracy in 
our state system has become such a sore that we speak about it 
in our Part} programme and this is because it is connected with 
this petty bourgeois element and its diffuseness This sore can be 
removed only by the unity of the tollers, by the toilers not only 
being able to welcome the decrees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Jnspection-^are not sufficient decrees welcomed^ — but by being 
able, through tho Workers* and Peasants’ Inspection, to exercise 
their rights which at present is not the case fiot only in the vil 
lages, but even m the towns, and e\en in the capital cities^ Often 
they are not able to exercise their rights even where the loudest 
prote'^ts are made against bureaucracy It is extremely necessary 
to pay attention to this 

Here we often observe how some, in fighting against this evil 
want, sincerely perhaps, to help the proletarian parly, the prole 

^ See Report on the Activilieft of the Conned of Peo})le s CommiBsnr* nl 
tho Eighth CoiiRress of Soviets, Dercmber 22 1020’* ^plrrtod Iforh 
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tanan dictatorship, the proletarian movement, but m fact are help 
ing the petty bourgeois, anarchist element, vhich more than once in 
the course of the revolution has manifested itself as the most danger 
ous enemy of the proletarian dictatorship And now — this is the fun 
damental conclusion to be drawn and lesson to be learnt from 
the present year — has again revealed itself as the most dan 
gerous enemy, which is most capable of gaining adherents and 
support in a country like ours, able to change the mood of the 
broad masses and to affect even a section of the non party work 
era Under these circumstances, the position of the proletarian 
state becomes a very difficult one Unless we understand this, 
unless WQ learn this lesson and make this congress mark a lurmug 
point in economic policy, and also in securing the utmost solidarity 
of the proletariat, the sad words that we have not forgotten tlio 
empty and petty things that we should have forgotten, and have 
not learnt the serious things that the past year of the revolution 
should have taught us, will have to be applied to us I hope this 
will not be the case! 
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Report Delivered at the Tenth Congress of the R C P (B ), 
March 15, 1921 

Coairades, the que&tion of suhsUUiUng a lax lor the food quotas 
18 first of all, and most of all, n poLiticnl question because the 
essence of this question is the relations between the ^vorkmg 
class and the peasantry Tlic fact that this question is being raised 
implies that we must subject the relations between these two 
main classes tlie struggle or agreement between which determines 
tlie fate of our whole revolution, to a new, or I should say 
perhaps, a more careful and correct supplementary examination 
and to a certain amount of revision There is no need for me to 
deal in detail with the question of why such a re examination 
IS necessary All of you know perfectly well of course what 
a sum of events — arising particularly fiom the extremely acute 
want caused by the war, rum demobilisation, and the very severe 
failure of the harvest — what a sum of circumstances have caused 
the position of the peasantry to become particularly hard and 
acute and inevitably increased its vacillation from the proletariat 
towards the tourgeoisie 

A word or two about the theoretical significance of or the 
theoretical approach to this question Thore is no doubt that it is 
possible to carry out the socialist revolution in a country in which 
the small farmer producers con^^titute the overwhelming majority 
of the population only by means of a number of special Irnnsi 
tional measures which would be totally unnecessary in countries 
with developed capitalism, countries in which wage workers con 
stilute the overwhelming majority m industry and agriculture In 
the lands of developed capitali^'m there is a class of agricultural 
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^vage workers which grew np in the course of decades Only such 
a class can socially^ economically and politicallv, serve as a sup 
port for the direct transition to Socialism Only in countries wheie 
this class IS sufficient!) developed is the direct transition from 
capitalism to Socialism possible without special transitional 
nation \nde measures In a number of our writings, in all our 
speeches, and m the whole of our press, we have emphasised that 
this 13 not the position in Russia, that m Russia the industrial 
workers are in the minority, and that the small farmers are in the 
ovenvhehmng majority In such a country the Socialist revolution 
can be completely successful only on hvo conditions fiist, on 
the condition that it receives timely support from the Socialist 
revolution m one or several advanced countiies As you know, we 
have done ever so much more than before to achieve this con 
dition but we have done far from enough to bring it about 

The other condition is the agreement between the proletariat, 
which IS realising its dictatorship, or whirh holds political power, 
and the majority of the peasant population This agreement la a 
very broad concept and embodies a number of measures and 
stages Here it must be said that in the whole of our propaganda 
and agitation we must make this absolutely plain In our midst, 
those who by politics mean petty devices which sometimes are al 
mo«t on ft par with deception should be very strongly condemned 
Their mistakes Tnu$t be rectified Clasaea cannot be deceived Wc 
have done a great depl during the past thiee years to raise the 
political consciousness of the masses The masses learnt most from 
the acute struggle' In accordance witli our world outlook, with 
our decades of revolutionary experience and the lessons of our 
revolution, we must raise questions bluntly the interests of these hvo 
classes differ, the small farmer does not want what the worker wanhi 
TPe know thst only agrceiuent witJi the peasantry can save- tic 
Socialist revolution m Russia until the revolution in other coun 
tries takes place And that is how we must put it, bluntly, at all 
meetings and in the whole of our press Wo know that this agreement 
between the working class and the peasantry is precariou®', to put 

it nuldly please do not put the word **mildly” in the minutes 

and speaking straightforwardly, it is much worse At all events, 
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\se must not tiy to tonceal an} thing, but must sav slraightfor 
wardly that the peasantry are not satisiitJ with the form of rela 
tioiiships that has been established with them, that they do not want 
this form of relationships and will not tolerate it any longer This 
is indisputable They have definitely expressed this will , it is the 
will of the \a3t mass of the toiling population W c niubl reckon 
With this, and we are sufiSciently level headed politicians to be able 
to say straightforwardly Let us reconsider our policy towards 
the peasantry The position that has existed up to now cannot be 
maintained any longer 

We must say to the peasants “Do you want to go back, do you 
want to restore private property and free trade entirely? If you 
do, It means unavoidably and inevitably slipping back to the rule 
of the landlords and the capitalists A number of historical ex 
amples, and the examples of revolutions, testify to this Quite 
short passages from the A B C of Communism, from the ABC 
of political economy, will corroborate this mevitabihty Let us 
examine the question Would it pay the peasantry to fall out with 
the proletariat and so roll back — and allow the country to roll 
back — to the power of the capitalists and landlords? Weigh it up, 
and let ws weigh it up together ” 

We think that if the matter is weighed up properly, m spite of 
the admittedl} profound difference between the economic interests 
of the proletariat and those of the small farmers, the result Will 
be in our favour 

Difficult as our position may be as far as resources are con 
cern^d, the problem of satisfying the middle peasants must be 
solved The peasantry has become much more of a middle peas 
an try than before, antagonisms hrfve been smoothed out, the land 
has been distributed and tenure is much more equal, the kulaks 
have been struck at the roots and to a large extei>t expropriated — 
m Russia more than m the Ukiaine, and less in Siberia Taken 
as a whole, however, statistics quite incontrovertibly show that the 
countiyaide has been levelled, smoothed out, le, the sharp ex 
tremes of kulak and landless peasant have been smoothed out All 
have become more equal, on the whole, the peo'^anlry has reached 
the position of the middle peaaant 
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Can we batisfy tins middle peasantry, as such, with its peculiar 
economic features^ with its economic roots^ If any Communist ever 
dreamt that at would be possible to transform the economic basis, 
the economic loots of tlie small farmer within three years, he was, 
of course, a fantast, and — ^it is no use ludiiig the fact — we have 
had not a few fantasts m oi^r midst But there is nothing bad 
about that How would it have been possible to start the socialist 
revolution m a toiinlry like this without fantasts*^ Of course, prac 
tice has shown what an enormous part all sorts of experiments 
and innovations can play in the sphere of collective agriculture 
But practice has shown that these experiments, as such, also 
played a harmful part when people, filled with the best intentions 
and desires, went into the countryside to organise communes and 
collectives without the ability to oigamse, because they lacked 
oolleotive experience 

The experience of these collective farms merely allows how 
not to organise the surrounding peasantry jeer at or gloat over 
them You know perfectly well how many examples of this kind 
there have been I repeat that this is not surprising, because the 
transformation of the small farmer, the remoulding of hia mental 
ity and habits is a work of generations Only a material base, 
technique, the employment of tractors and machinery in agri 
culture on a rqass scale, electrification on a mass scale, can solve 
the problem of the small farmer, make his whole mentality sound, 
80 to speak This is what would radirally, and with enormous 
rapidity, transform the small farmer When I say it is a work of 
generations I do not mean that it is a work of centuries You 
understand perfectly well that to provide tractors and machines, 
and to electrify an enormous country, must, at all events, take no 
less than decades This is the objeobve situation 

We must try to, satisfy the demailds of the peasants who are 
dissatisfied, discontented, and legitimately discontented, and can 
not be otherwise We must say to them, “No, this situation can 
not continue any longer.’’ How can the peasant be satisfied, 
and what do^s satisfying him mean? Where can we find the reply 
to the question of liow to satisfy him? From these very demands 
of the peasantry, of course We know these demands But we must 
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lest them, we must examine iioin iho point of vieu of ecouonuc 
science all that ^ve know about the eeouoniic demands of the 
fanner i\iter slud)ing the question we shall sa) to ourselves at 
once In essence, the small farmer can be satisfied with two tinngs 
Pirst of all, llieic must be a ceilam amount of fieedoni of turn 
over, of freedom for the small, private propiietor, and secondly, 
commodiUes and products must be provided What is the use of 
freedom of turno/er if there is nothing to turn over, freedom to 
trade if tlveie is nothing to trade in? Witliout this it would be 
merely a scrap of paper, classes are not satisfied with scraps of 
paper, but with material things These two conditions must be 
thoroughly understood About the second condition, i e , how we 
are to provide commodities, whether we sliall be able to provide 
them, we shall speak later As for die first condiUon, i e , free 
dom of turnover, we must deal with it m detail 

What IS fieedom of turnover? Freedom of turnover is free 
dom to trade, and fieedom to trade means going back to capital 
ism Freedom of turnover and freedom to trade mean commodity 
exchange between individual, small proprietors All of us who 
have learnt at le'ist tlie A B C of Marxism know that this turn 
over and fieedom to trade inevitably lead to tho division of the 
commoditY produceis into owners of capital and owmers of labour 
power, a division into capitalists and wage workers, i e , the res 
toratidn of capitalist wage slavery, winch does not come like a 
bolt from the blue, but all over 'the world grows precisely out of 
commodity agriculture We know this perfectly well, theoreticall} , 
and in Russia no one who has watched the life and economic con 
ditions of the small farmer can have failed to observe this 

riiQ question niisea, can the Coininunist Paity recognise, adopt 
tree trade? Are theie no ii reconcilable contradictions hero? To 
this we must reply that, of course, the practical solution of this 
problem is an extremely difficult one I can foresee, and from 
conversations I have had with comrades I know, that the largest 
number of questions, legitimate and inevitable, that will arise on 
the preliminary dralt, which has been distiibuted to you, of the 
proposal to substitute a tax for the food quotas will arise on tlie 
point that excinngo is to bo permitted within the liiiits of local 
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economic turnover This is stated at the end of point 8 What 
does this mean? What are the limits^ How can it be put into prac 
tLce? If anyone believes he will get a reply to this question at 
this congress he is mistaken We shall get the reply to this quesUon 
from our legislation, our task is merely to lay down the line of 
principle, to advance the slogan Our Party is a government party, 
and the decision the Party congress arnves at mil be binding 
for the whole republic, here we must settle the principle of the 
question We must settle the principle of the question and inform 
the peasants about it, because the soising season is already upon 
us And then we must set our whole apparatus going, all our 
theoretical forces, all our practical experience, in order to inves 
tigate how this is to be done Can it be done, theoretically speak 
mg, can we, to a certain extent, restore freedom to trade, freedom 
for capitah«im for the small farmer, without at the same time out 
tmg at the roots of the political power of the pioletariat? Can it 
be done? It can, for the question is one of degree If we were able 
to place at least a small quantity of goods m the hands of the 
state, in the hands of the proletariat, winch possesses political 
power, and to put these goods into circulation, we would, as a 
state, add economic power to political power By putting these 
goods into circulation we would stimulate small farming, which 
at the present time is frightfully crushed under the burden of the 
severe conditions of war and rum, and under the bm den of the 
impossibility of expanding small farming As long as he remains 
small, the small fanner must have a stunulus, an impetus, some 
thing to rouse him, corresponding to his economic base, i e , 
small, individual farming We cannot get away from local free 
turnover m this case If this turnover gives the stale a minimum 
quantity of grain sufficient t6 meet the requirements of the cities, 
of ^he fact ones, of industry, in exchange for manufactured goods, 
then economic turnover will be restored in such a way that state 
power will remain in the hands of the proletariat and become 
stronger The peasalitry demands a piactical demonstration of 
the ability of the workers who own the factories, the works in 
duatry, to organise exchange with it On the other hand, an im 
mense agrarian country with bad means of communication, bound 
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less spaces, diflerent climates, difFerent agricultural conditions, 
etc, inevitably presupposes a certain fieedom of turnoNer for 
local agriculture and local industry, on a local scale In tins 
lespect we made many mistakes, wc went too far we went too 
far along the road of nationalising trade and industry, of stop 
ping local turnover W^s this a mistake? Undoubtedly 

In this connection we did much that was simply wrong, and it 
would be a great crime not to see and realise that we did not keep 
within proper limits, that we did not know how to keep witlnn 
proper limits Some of the things, however, we were compelled 
to do by necessity up to now we have been living under such con 
ditions of furious and incredibly severe war that we had no other 
alternative but to act in a wartime manner in the sphere of eco 
nomics The muacle was that a ruined country was able to hold 
out in such a wai This miracle did not come from heaven, it 
arose out of tlie economic interests of the working class and the 
peasantry, who performed this miracle by their mass enthusiasm, 
this miracle repulsed tlie landlords and the capitalists At the some 
lime, it IS an undoubted fact, and we must reveal it in our agita 
tion and propaganda, that we went further than was necessary 
theoretically and pohticall) We can permit a fair amount of 
free local turnover without destioying, but on tho contrary 
strengthening, the political power of the proletariat The question 
of how to do It 13 a practical que^^bon It is my business to prove 
to you that, theoretically, it is conceuable If the proletanat, 
which holds political power, possesses an^ resources, it can put 
tliem into circulation, and thus satisfy the middle peasant to a 
certain extent, satisfy him on the basis of local turnover 

Now a few words about local turnover But first of all I want 
to touch on the question of co operation Of course, if local turn 
over exists, we shall want our co operalive^^, which at the present 
moment are too reatnoted Our progiamme emphasises the fact 
that the best distributing apparatus are the co operatives left to 
118 by capitalism, and that this apparatus must be preserved This 
IS stated in the programme Have we done that? Far from 
enough, and partly not at all — again partly by mistake and 
partly owing to the necessities of the war By producing economic 
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ally superior elements, superior in economics, the co operatives 
produce Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaiies in politics This is 
a chemical law, and nothing can be done about it^ Mensheviks and 
Socialist Revolutionaries are people who, consciously or uncon 
scioualy, restore capitalism and help the Yudeniches This, too, is a 
law We must fight them /i la guerre cornnie a la guerre ue liad to 
defend our‘^elve8 and we did so But '^hoiild \\q noccsbanlv remain 
m the present position^ No And it \\ould ccrlainl) be a mistake to 
tie our lianda in this matter That is \\h) I am propo«^ing a resolu 
tion on the co operative'^ a very short one I will read it to }ou 

Whereas the reaolution of the Ninth Congreaa of the R G P on the oo 
opera Uvea is entirely based on the xecognition of the principle of quotas, which 
are now to he superseded by the tax m kind, the Tenth Congress of the R C P 
resolves 

”That this resolution he rescinded 

”The congress instructs the Central Committee to draw up and secure the 
adaption by the Party and Soviet institutions of orders to improve and dev el 
op the etruclure and activities of tlie co operative societies In accordance with 
the programme of the RCP and adapted to the substitution of the tax m 
kind for the quotas. 

You will say tliat this is indefinite That is true, and it is ncc 
esaary that it be somewhat Indefinite Why is it necessary? Be 
cause in order to be quite definite we must know exactly what wr 
shall do duting the whole year Who knows what we shall do? No 
one knows, nor can anyone know 

The resolution of the Ninth Congre’^s ties our hands It says, 
“subordinate to the Commissariat for Food ” The Commissariat 
for Food is an excellent institution, but to subordinate the co 
operatives to it and tie our hands in this way when we are re 
examinmg our lelations with the small farmer would mean po 
liticplly committing an obvious mistake We must instruct the 
newly elected Central Committee to draft and lay down certain 
measures and amendments, to teat the steps backward and for 
ward that we are taking, i e , to what extent this should be done, 
how to safeguard political interests, how far to retreat m order 
to ease the situation, and how to test the results of expeVience 
Speaking theoretically, we in this respect are standing before a 
number of transitional steps, transitional measures One thing is 
clear to us, and that is that the resolution of the Ninth Congress 
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assumed that we would proceed along a straight line It turned out, 
as it has always turned out throughout the history of revolutions^ 
that we proceeded in ?igzags It would be a political mistake to 
tie our hands with such a resolution In annulling this resolution 
we say tliat we must he guided by our programme which em 
phaeises tlie importance of the co opei alive apparatus 

In xeacHiding the resolution we sa) Adapt yourselves to the 
substitution of the tax for quotas But when shall we do that? 
Not befoie the harvest, i e, in a few months* time Will it be done 
in the same way in all places^ Under no circumstances It would 
be absolutely absurd to apply the same stereotype to Central 
Russia, the Ukraine and Siberia, to squeeze them into the same 
mould I propose that this fundamental idea about free loc*il 
turnover be formulated in a decision of the congress As I conceive 
It, a few days later the Cential Committee will issue a circular 
letter in which it will say, belter than I am saying it now, of 
course (we will find the best writers to write it belter) Don^t 
break up anything, don’t hurry, don’t try to be too clever in a 
hurry Act in such a way as to satisfy the middle peasantry to 
the utmost without damaging the interests of the proletariat Try 
one thing, try another, study practical experience, inform us of 
what you have achieved, and we will set up a special commission, 
01 even seveial comnussions, to ^^udy the experienco collected, 
and I think that particularly for this purpose wo should enbst the 
services of Comride Preobrazhensky, the author of Paper Cur 
rency in the Epoch of the Proletarian Dictatorship This is a very 
important question, because the circulation of money is the sort 
of thing that aervea as an excellent test of wliether the trade turn 
over of the coimtiy 13 satisfactory, and when this turnover is 
irregular, money is converted into useless paper We must test the 
measures adopted ten times and then proceed further on the basis 
of experience , 

We will be asked, people mil want to know Where are the 
goods to come from^ 

Free trade requlrco goods, and the peasants are verv shrewd 
and can be very sarcastic Can we obtain goods now? We c^n, 
because our international economic position has improved enor 
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mously We are fighting against international capital, ^vhicli, on 
seeing our republic, said, ‘ These are robbers, reptiles’^ (these are 
literally tlie very words that were conveyed to me by an English 
sculptress ^vho he'll d them uttered by one of the most influential 
politicians) And since they are reptiles one can only treat them 
^\itli contempt This was the voice of international capital It was 
the voice of the class enemy, and from Ins point of view he was 
right But the correctness of such conclusions has to be tested Ve 
said If you are b mighty world power, if you are world capital, if 
you eay, “Reptile*’ and haie all llie poiveis of technique at your 
command, go on, shoot I And when it did, it found that it had 
hurt itself more than us After that, capital, wlucb is compelled to 
reckon with leal political and economic life, says, “We must 
trade ” This is where we have achieved a great victory I will now 
inform you that we have two ofters of a loan amounting to about 
100,000,000 rubles, gold We have gold, but we cannot sell it, 
because gold is not the sort of thing one can eat Everybody is 
ruined, in all countries the currency relations between the capital 
1st states have been turned upside dowi by the war to an incredible 
degree Moreover, m order to have intercourse with Europe we 
must have ships, but we have no ships Our ships are in the hands 
of the enemy We have not concluded any agreement with France, 
she conaideis that we are in debt to her, and as soon as she can 
lay her hgnds on one of our ships she says, “That’s mine ” They 
have a navy, no havo not It is omng to this situation that we 
have been able to realise oui gold only to a small, insignificant, 
ridicuioUBlY insignificant, extent Now we have two offers trom 
capitalist bankers of a loon of 100,000,000 rubles Of course, this 
capital will demand extortionate interest Up to now they have not 
talked like this, up to now they said, “We will shoot you down and 
get you for nothing” Now, since they are unable to shoot us, 
they are prepared to trade Trade agreements with America and 
England are, so to speak, well on the way, and also concessions 
Only yesterday I recewed a leltei from Mr Vanderhp, who is 
here, and who, in addition to a number of complaints, wrote to 
me about a nuinber of plans for concessions, and for a loan He is 
a representative of the most profiteering sort of finance capital 
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connected with the Western states of America, which are more 
hostile to Japan Thus we ha\e economic opportunities of 
obtaining goods The extent to which we shall be able to obtain 
them 13 another matter, but we have a certain amount of op 
portunity to do so 

I repeat, the type of economic relations the top part of which 
appears to be a bloc with foreign capitalism will enable the prole 
tarian state power to enter into free exchange with the peasantry 
below I know — and I have said this already — ^thnt this will give 
rise to jeers In Moscow there la a whole intellectual bureaucratic 
stratum which tries to create ‘‘public opinion ” They began to jeer 
and say “So this is Communism^ It is like a man on crutches va\h 
his face completely concealed b) bandages All we see of Com 
munjsm la an enigmatic picture ” I have hoard quite a lot of jokea 
of this sort, but tliese jokes are either bureaucratic or frivolous 
Russia emerged from the war in such a condition that she is more 
like a man who has been almost beaten to death, she was battered 
for Bfivpn years, and thank God we can move about on crutches ^ 
That 13 the position we are in* To think that we can get out of it 
without crutches means failing to understand anything! As long as 
there is no revolution in other countries it will take us decades to 
get out of It, and therefore we must not stmt hundreds of millions, 

Oi e\en billions, of oui boundless wealth, of our wealth of raw 
material, m order to obtain the assistance of big advanced capi 
talism We shall make up for it many times over later on Without » 
the ^assistance of capital it will be impossible for us to retain prole 
tarian power in an incredibly ruined country in which tlie peasan 
trv, also ruined, constitutes the overwhelming majority — and, of 
course, for this assistance capital will squeeze hundreds per cent 
out of us This 18 what we have to understand Hence, either this 
type of economic relations or nothing Anyone who presents the 
question differently understands absolutely nothing about practical 
economics, and makes shift with wntticisras We must admit that the 
masses are weary and exhausted Seven years of war^ What effect 
must this have had upon us if the effects of four years of war are 
still being felt in the advanced countries! 

And in oux backward country, after seven years of war, the 
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workers, who made unparalleled sacrifices, and the masses of the 
pea'iantry are in a state of utter exliauation It is exhaustion, a 
state of almost complete incapacity to nrork Heie wo must have 
an economic respite We calculated on utilising our gold fund for 
the purpose of acquiimg means of production The best thing 
would be to make machines, but even if we bought them we would 
be able to build up our industries In older to do Uiat, however, 
the workers and peasants must be in a fit condition to work, but 
in the majority of cases workers are unable to work the) are 
exhausted, weary They must be sustained, and we must use our 
gold fund to pui chase consumers* goods notwithstanding our for 
met programme Our former programme was correct theoretically, 
but practically it was unsound I will quote to you a memorandum 
I received from Comrade Lezhava From this memorandum we see 
that several hundred thousand poods of various kinds of foodstuffs 
have already been purchased and are being shipped by express 
from Lithuania, Finland and Latvia Today we received infoima 
tion to the effect that a contract has been signed in London for the 
delivery of 18,500,000 poods of coal, which we ordered for the 
purpose of reviving the mdustry of Petrograd, and also the textile 
industry Obtaining goods for the peasants in this way is, of course, 
a viqlaUon of the programme, it is wrong, but we must give them 
a respite, because the people are so exhausted, and if we do not 
give them a respite they will not be in a fit condition to work 
I must say a word or two about individual goods exchange 
Free turnover means individual goods exchange, te , it means 
encouraging jb to he 3one aboLit it*^ Wo must 

close our eyes to the fact that the substitution of a tax for the 
quotas means that under the present system the kulaks will grow 
more than they have done up to now They will grow where they 
could, not grow before fiut this can be combated, not by means of 
prohibitive measures, but by state amalgamation and state measures 
fiom above If yon give the peasants mochinea you will thus raise 
them to a higher le^el ,, and when you give them machines, or elec 
ti;ifiaation, tens or hundreds of thousands of small kulaks will be 
wiped out As long as )ou are unable to give these, give a certain 
quanhty of goods If goods are in our hands we shall retain power, 
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but to slop, to kill, to sweep aua> this possibility means prevent 
ing all possibility of turno\er, it means failing to satisfy the 
middle peasant and making it impossible to li\e iii harmony with 
him Tlie peasantiy in Russia has become moie of a middle peasan 
trv, and wc need not be afinid of exchange becoming individual 
exchange Everybody wll be able to give something to the state 
in exchange One ^vill be able to gne surplus grain, another garden 
produce, a third his labour In the main, the position is as follows 
we must satisfy the economic needs of the middle peasnntr) and 
agree to free turnovei, otherwise, owing to the del a) in thft inter 
national revolution, it will be unposaible, economically impossible^ 
to retain the powei of the proletariat in Russia This must be 
clearly realised, and we must not be m the least afraid to say it 
In the draft resolution on the substitution of a tax m kind for the 
food quotas (the text of which has been distributed to you) you 
will find many incongruities, inconsistencies, that is why we wrote 
at the end ^ Approving m the mam** (a very wide phrase which 
may mean a great deal) “the propositions introduced by the C C 
to substitute a tax in kind for the food quotas, the congress 
instructs the C C of the Parly to speedily co ordinate these 
propositions’* We know that they are not coordinated, we have 
not had the time to do that, we have not taken up this work of detail 
The form in which tlie tax is to be introduced and collected will 
be worked out in detail in a law to be passed by the All Russian 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Comirus 
sars The procedure we hqd m mind is as follows if you adopt 
this draft today it wUl be put before the very firat fteaaion ot the 
Central Executive Committee, which will also pass, not a law, but 
only an amended order Later, the Council of People*8 Commissars 
and the Council of Labour and Defence will convert tins into a law, 
and, what as still more important, into practical instructions The 
important thing la that the people m the localities shall under 
stand the significance of tins, and come forward to help us 

Why must we substitute a tax for the food quotas? The food 
quotas implied the taking of all surplus gram, the establishment of 
a compulsory state monopoly We could not do otherwise, for rye 
were in dire distiess Theoietitally, it is not essential to regard 
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&tnto monopoly as the best thing from the point of view of Social 
ism In a peasant country which has an industry — if the industry 
18 functioning— and which has a certain quantity of goods^ it la 
possible to employ the tax and free turnover system as a tran 
sitional measure 

This turnover serves as a stimulus* as an impetus, it rouses the 
peasant The owner can (and should'i strne foi his oivn interests, 
because not all Iiis surplus giain will be taken, but only a tax, the 
dimensions of which will, as far as possible, be determined before 
hand The main tiling is to create this stimulus, this impetus, to 
rouse the small farmer and quicken his farming We must adapt 
our state economy to the economy of the middle farmer, which we 
have not been able to transform In the course of three years, and 
'ivull not be able to transfoim even in s decade I will tell you 
what this depends on 

The state was confronted with a definite food obligation That 
18 why we increased the quotas last year The tax must be smaller 
The exact figures have not been worked out Besides, it is impos 
aible to do so Popov’s pamphlet Gram Production m the Soviet 
and Federated Republics quotes the material of our Central Statis 
tical Board, which gives precise figures and shows why agricul 
tural output diminished 

If the harvest fails, wo shall not be able to take surplus grain 
stocks because there will be none The gram would have to be 
taken from the mouths of the peasants If we have a harvest, 
everybody ivill go a little hungry and the state will be saved — or, 
if we are not able to take from people who are unable to eat their 
fill, the state will perish This is what we must explain in our 
propaganda among the peasants If we get a tdlerable harvest, we 
should collect about half a billion poods of surplus grain That 
will be enough to cover requirements and to put by a certain 
reserve The whole thing is to give the peasants a stimulus, some 
thing to rouse them from the ccononiio point of view We must 
ray to the small fanner 'Tanner produce food and the state will 
Iftke a minimum ta)c 

My time has expired and I must conclude I repeat we cannbl 
pass a law immediatelv Tlie defect m our resolution is that it is 
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not very legislative, but laws are not drafted at Parly congresses 
That IS why we piopose that >ou adopt the lesolulion of the C C 
an a basis and instruct it to co ordinate its propositions We will 
print the text of this lesolution and the local workers will try to 
CO oidinate and conect it We cannot co ordinate it completely, 
tins 13 an impossible task, because life is too varied It is a very 
difficult thing to find traii'^itioual measures We haxe not succeeded 
in doing this h> a quick and straight road, but we shall not lose 
hoait, we shall come into oui own Eveiy peasant who is at all 
intelligent will understand that we, as a government, lepreaent 
the worKing c?ass and those toilers with whom the toihng peasants 
can come to an agreement (and these constitute nine tenths) , and 
that every i eversion to the past means reversion to tho old tsarist 
government This is proved bv the experience of Kronstadt There 
they do not want the White Guards, nor do they want our rule— r 
and theie is no thud — and they are m a stale which serves as the 
best agitation for us and against any new government 

We now have an opportunil) of coming to an agreement with 
the peasants We must be able to take adianlage of this oppor 
tunity practically, skilfully, with common sense and flexibility We 
know what the appaiatus of the Commissariat for Food is like, wo 
know that it is one of the best Comparing it with others, we 
realise that it is the best apparatus, and that it must he preserved, 
but the apparatus must be subordinated to politics The very 
best Food Commissariat apparatus is of no eaithly use if we are 
unable to establish relations with the peasants Unless we do that 
the very best appaiatus will serve, not our class, hut Denikin and 
Kolchak Since politics call for resolute changes, flexibility and 
skilful moves, tlie leaders must understand this A firm apparatus 
should be fit for every manoeuvre But if firmness is transformed 
into ossification, If it hinders change, U struggle la inevitable That 
IS why we must exert e\er) effort to achieve our purpose without 
fail, to achieie the complete subordination of the apparatus to 
politics Politics aio the relations between blnsses — they determine 
the fate of the republic As an auxiliaiy, the firmer the apparatus 
the better, the more fit is it for manoeuvres But if it is unable to 
manoeuvre, it is good for nothing 
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I aek you to keep the mam thing in viewj namely, that the 
work of drawitig up the details and of interpretation must take 
eeveral months At present we must bear in mind the mam thing 
we must this very e\enmg announce over the radio to all parts 
of the World that the congress of the governing party has, in the 
mam, substituted a ta^ ior ihe iood quotas and has thus given a 
number of stimuli to the small farmer to enlarge his farm, to 
increase his sown area, that m adopting this policy the congress 
IS correcting the system of relationships between the proletariat 
and the peasantry and expresses the conviction that in this way 
film relations between the proletariat and the peasantry will be 
achieved 



PARTY UNITY AND THE ANARCHO SYNDICALIST 
DEVIATION 


Report Delivered at the Tenth Congress of the R C P (B ), 
March 16, 1921 

Comrades, I do not Uunk there 33 any jieed to say a great deal 
on this question because on all questions our whole congress has 
appioached the subjects on which an official pronouncement must 
be made in the name of the Party congiess, and that means in 
the name of the whole Party The resolution **On Unity’* con^^ists 
very largely of a chaiactensation of tlio political situation Of 
course, >ou ha\e all read the printed text of this lesolution that 
was distributed * Point 7, which introduces an exceptional measure, 
namely, the right to expel a member from the Central Committee by 
a two thirds majoiity of a general meeting of members of tlie C C , 
candidates and members of the Cential Control Commission, is not 
for publication This measure was lepeatedly discussed at private 
conferences at which lepresenlatives of all shades expiessed their 
opinions Let u^* hope, comrades, Uiat it will not be necessary to 
apply this point, but it is necessary to ha^e it, in view of tho new 
situation, when we are on the eve of a new and fairly sharp turn, 
and we want to abolish all tiaces of separatism 

I will now deal with the resolution on syndicalist and anarchist 
deviations Here we are confronted with the question that was 
touched upon in point 4 of the agenda of the congress The mam 
point of the whole lesoluUon is the dehnition of our attitude to 
certain trends, or deviations of thought By saying ‘Meviations^’ 
we emphasise the fact that wa do not vet regard them as some 
thing definitely formed, as something absolutely and fully defined, 
but merely as the beginning of a political trend of which the 

> See l)ic next Hem in llus volume — Ed 
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Party must give its appraisal Point 3 of the resolution on the 
syndicalist and anarchist deviation, ivhich you all probably have, 
^jvidently contams a misprint (judging by remarks, this mis 
print has been noted) It should read “Illustrative of this la the 
following ^thesis’ of the ‘Workers’ Opposition’ The organisation 
of the management of national economy is the function of tlie 
All Russian Congress of Producers organised in industrial unions 
which electa central bodies to manage tbe whole of the national 
economy of the republic ’ ” We have repeatedly discussed this 
point during the congress, at private conferences as well as at 
the open eessiona of the congress I think we have already made 
it clear that it is utterly impossible to defend this point on 
the grounds that Engels talked about the union of producers, 
because it is quite obvious, and an exact quotation of the correa 
ponding passage will prove, that Engels talked about Communist 
society, in wluch there would be no classes This is indisputable 
to all of us When tliere will be no classes in society there will be 
only producers, there will be no workers and peasants And wo 
know perfectly well from all tbe works of Marx and Engels that 
they drew a very clear distinction between the period in which 
classes still exist and the penod in which they wall no longer exist 
Marx and Engels pitilessly ridiculed all ideas, talk and assump 
tions about the disappearance of classes before Communism, and 
they eaid that Communism alone meant the abolition of classes 
We have reached a situation in which this question of abolish 
ing olasses has been raised in a practical manner for tbe first time, 
and when two mam, claedes have reanamod m this peasant country — 
the working class and the 'peasantry In addition to these, however, 
there are whole gioups of remnants and survivals of capitalism 
Our programme definitely says that we are taking the first 
steps, that we shall have a number of transitional stages But in 
the practical work of our Soviets ^nd in the whole history of the 
revolution we have constantly had graphic illustrations of the 
fact tliat it is wrong to give such theoretical definitions as the 
opposition is giving in the present case We know perfectly well 
that classes have remained in our country ond will remain for a 
long time to come, that in a land in which the peasant population 
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predominates they ^vill ine\itably remain for a long time, for 
many years The shortest period in uhich we can succeed in organ 
ising large scale industry in order that it may be able to create 
a reserve with which to subordinate agriculture to itself is ten 
years This is the shortest period even wuh unprecedentedly fa 
vonrable technical condiUons We know, however, that we are liv 
ing in conditions that are unprecedentedly unfavourable We have 
a plan for building up Russia on the basis of modern large scale 
industry, that plan is the electrification plan draivn up by ecien 
tists The shortest period piovided for in that plan is ten years, 
and this is baaed on the assumption that conditions will be 
flomething approaching the normal But wc know perfectly well 
that tliese conditions do not exist Needless to say, this means that 
ten yeais is a very short period for us We have reached the very 
core of the question a situation is possible in which classes 
hostile to the proletariat remain, therefore it is practically impos 
Bible now to create what Engels spoke about There will be the die 
latorship of the proletariat After that there will be classless society 
Thus, a situation is possible in which classes hostile to the 
proletariat remain Later there will be classless society Marx and 
Engels ruthlessly fought against those who forgot about the dif 
feience between classes, who spoke about producers, about the 
people, or about the toilers in general Anyone who knows the 
works of Marx and Engels to any degree cannot forget tliat the 
ridicule of those who talk about producers, the people, the toilers 
m general, runs like a thread thiough all these works There are 
no tollers in general, or workers in general, there are either small 
proprietors who own means of production and whose whole mental 
ity and habits of hfelare capUalislic — and they cannot be anything 
else — or wage workers with an altogether different mentality, 
wage workers in large scale industry, who stand in opposition to, in 
antagonism, in conflict with the capitalists 

We have approached tins question after three years of strug 
gle, after having experienced the application of the political power 
of the pioletariat, when we know what enormous difficulties exist in 
the interrelations between classes, when classes still exist, when 
remnants of the bourgeoisie are still observed m all the crevices of 
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our social life, within Uie Soviet institutions Under such ciicum 
stances the appearance of a platform containing the theses I have 
lead to you is a clear and otvious syndicalist anarchist deviation 
These words are not exUeme, they are deliberate A deviation 13 
not yet a finished trend A deviation is something that can be 
rectified People have just wandered somewhat from the path, or 
are beginning to wander from the path, but they can still be put 
right This, m my opinion, is what the Russian word uklon} 
means This emphasises the fact Uiat theie is nothing heie that 
la final yet, that tho matter can be easily lectified, it is a desire 
to warn and to raise the question m all its scope and on principle 
If anyone can find a word that expresses this idea better, by all 
means let hmi do bo I hope we shall not begin to argue over 
1 orda, m essence we are examining this thesis as the mam ihebis 
in order not to chase after a mass of similar ideas, of which the 
“Workers’ Opposition” group has very many We will leave this 
to be gone into by our wnteis, and also by the leaders of this 
trend, for at the end of the resolution we deliberately say that more 
Bpaco can and should be given in special publications, m sympos 
lums, to a more compieliensive interchange of opinion between 
Party members on all the questions indicated We cannot af 
ford to postpone this question We are a Party figlitmg amidst 
acute difficulties We must say to ourselves In order that unity 
may be firm we must condemn a definite deviation As soon as it 
has been noted, we must bring it out and discuss it But if a com 
prehensive discussion is necessary, let us have it, by all means , we 
shall find the people who will quote in detail tlie whole of our lit 
erature, and If it is necessary and appropriate, we ^hall raise this 
question internationally* for you have just heard the report of the 
representative of the Communist International and you all know 
that a certam deviation towards tho Left exists in the ranks of the 
revolytionary international Working class movement The devia 
tion about which I have just spoken 13 the some as the anarchist 
deviation of the German Communist Labour Party, the fight against 
wluch was clearly revealed at the last Congress of the Communist 

^ Deviation — Bd Eng ed \ 
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Intel national The terms that weie employed iheie to appraise this 
deviation iveie often sharper than the ^vord ‘deviation ” You know 
that thiii 13 an international question lhat is ^vhy to put nn end 
to it by saying, “DonT discuss it an> more, and that is all there 
IS to It,” \\ould be urong But a theoretical discussion is one lluiig, 
the political line of the Part), a political struggle, is another Wo 
are not a debating society Of couise, we can, and will, publish 
symposiums and special publications, but we must first of all fight 
amidst diHicult conditions, and that is why we must be united If 
m the couise of this, proposals like organising nn “All Russian Con 
gress of Producers” are introduced in a political discussion, in a 
political struggle, we cannot march forward unitedly and in 
step, this 15 not the policy we have defined for oursehes for a 
number of years to come It i*» a ])ohrv that would disrupt the 
team work of the Parly, and this policy is not only wrong theore 
ticall}, It is wrong also because it incorrectly defines the rela 
tions between classes — that which is radical and fundamenlal, 
without which there is no Marxism, and on winch the Second 
Congiess of the Communi-»t International passed i resolution The 
situation 13 such today that the non party element is yielding 
to the petty bourgeois vacillations which are inevitable in the 
present economic condition of Russia We must remember that, 
in a ceitain lespect, the internal danger is greater tlian the Denikin 
and Yudenich danger, and wc must display not only formal 
unity, but unity lhat goes much deeper In creating such unity wo 
cannot dispense with such a resolution 

The next veiy important thing in my opinion is point 4 of this 
resolution, which gives an interpietation of our progiamme, an 
authentic inteipietation, le, the author’s interpretation The 
congress v\as the author, and that is why the congress must give 
its interpretation in ordei to put an end to waveiing, and to the 
tricks that are sometimes played with our progiaiume it is alleged 
that our programme says about the trade unions what somebody 
would like it to say You have heard Comrade Rya^nov’s criticism 
of this programme from this rostrum — ^we vmH thank the cntic 
foi Ins theoretical research* Y^ou have heard Comrade Shlyapni 
kov’s ciiticisra This cannot be ignored I think that here in this 
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resoluUon» ^ve have all ihaL ^^e now lequire We must say in the 
name of the congress, which endorses the programme, and which ib 
the supieme organ of the Paity This is what we understand the 
programme to mean I repeat, this docs not prohibit theoretical 
disputes Proposals to amend the programme may be made, no 
suggestion is being made to prohibit this We do not think our 
programme is so magnificent that it requires no modification 
whatever, but we have no formal proposals at present, we have 
not allocated any tune for Uie examination of this question If we 
read this proginmme carefully we shall find the following “The 
trade unions must eventually actually concentrate in then 
hands,” etc “Must eventually actually concentrate” — this should he 
underlined And a lew lines above that we read “According to the 
laws the trade unions already participate in all the local 
and central organs of management of industry ” We know that 
capitalist industry was built up m the course of decades with the 
assistance of all the advanced countries of the world Have we 
already dropped into second childhood to think that at a time of 
dire distress and impoverishment in a country in which the w ork 
era are in the manonty, in a country with a tortured and bleeding 
proletarian vanguaid and a mass of peasants, we can complete 
this process so quickly^ We have not even laid the mam foun 
dation, we have only Jiegun to define by experience how to con 
duct the management of industry mih, the participation of the 
trade unions We know that the pnncipal obstacle is want It is 
not true to say that we are not enlisting the masses, on the con 
trary, everyone among the masses of the workers who displays 
any talent, any noticeable ability, receives our smeerest support 
All we need is that the situation become just a little easier We 
need a year or two, not less, of relief from famine From the point 
of view of history this is an insignificant period of time, but under 
our conditions it is a long one A year or two of lelicf from 
famine, a year or two of regular supplies of fuel so that tlie fac 
toties may function, and wc shall receive a hundred times more 
assistance from the woikmg class, and fai more talent will arise 
from Its ranks than now No one has an) doubtis about this, nor 
can theie be any doubts This assistance is not foithcoming at 
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present, not because we do not want it We are doing all we can to 
get It No one can say that the government, the trade unions, or the 
Central Committee of the Party have allo^s^d a single opportunity 
to slip by m this respect, but we know that there is desperate want 
in the country, everywhere there is hunger and poverty, and very 
often passivity sets in as a result of this Let us not fear to call 
evil and misfortune by then proper names This is what is hinder 
ing the rise of the energy of the masses In such a situation, when 
we know from statistics that sixty per cent of the management 
boards consists of woikers, to attempt to interpret the words in 
the programme — ^“The trade unions must eventually actually 
concentrate,*’ etc — a la Shlyapnikov is absolutely impermissible 
An authentic interpretation of tlie programme will enable us to 
combine the necessary taotlcal solidarity and umty with the nec 
essary freedom of discussion, and this is emphasised at the end 
of the resolution What does the resolution sa> ? Point 6 reads 
“On all these grounds the congress of the R C P resolutely 
rejects these ideas, which expiess a syndicalist and anarchist 
deviation and, firstly, considers it necessary to wage an un 
swerving and systematic struggle against these ideas, secondly, 
the congress regards the propaganda of these ideas as being in 
compatible with membership of the R C P 

“Instructing the C C of the Party strictly to carry out these 
decisions, the congress at the same time points out that space can 
and should be given in special publications, symposiums, etc , to 
a more comprehensive interchange of opmion among Party mem 
bers on all the questions indicated 

Do you not see — ^you agitators and propagandists in one form 
or another — -do you not see the difference between the propaganda 
of ideas in fighting political parties and the interchange of opin 
ion in special publications and symposiums? I am sure that every 
person ^\ho desires to understand tins resolution will see this 
difference And we hope that on the Central Committee — into which 
\ve are taking representatives of this deviation — these represent 
atives will treat the decisions of the Party congress as all class 
conscious diBclplmed Party members should do, we^hope that 
With their assistance we shall determine this dividing line on the 
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Central Connnittee without creating a special situation, we shall 
investigate what is going on in the Party- — whether it is the prop 
aganda of ideas within a fighting political party, oi the inter 
change of opinion in Bpecial publications and symposiums If any 
one 13 interested m studying the quotations from Engels doim to 
the la'^t word, here is his oppoitunit) ^ There are theoieticians 
who are always ready to give the Party useful advice That is 
necessary We shall publish two or three big symposiums— that 
18 useful and absolutely necessary But is this anything like a 
conlllct of platforms? Can these two things be confused I\o one 
1 bo desires to understand our political situation will confuse 
them Unity In the struggle, to cease arguing among the broad 
masses of the working class members of the Party is one thing 

Do not hinder our political woik, especially in a difficult 
Situation, but do not abandon scientific research If Comrade 
Shlyapnikov, for example, in addition to Ins recently published 
book on hi3 experiences in the revolutionary struggle in the under 
ground period, wiites a second lolume in Ins leisure time during 
the next few months, in which he will analyse the concept “pio 
ducei,** we shall all be pleased But the present resolution wiW 
serve as our landmark We started the widest and freest discus 
aion The platform of the “Workers’ Opposition” was published in 
250,000 copies in the cential organ of the Party We weighed it 
up from all sides, we elected delegates on the basis of this plat 
forni, and finally ue convened this congiess, iihich, summing up 
the political discilssion, says The deviation has become revealed, 
we shall not play Inde and seek, ue shall say openly, a deviation 
IS a deinaUon and it must he straightened out We shall stiaighten 
It out, and the discussion wdl be a theoretical discussion 

That is why I renew and auppoit the proposal that we adopt 
both these resolutions, stifenglhen the unity of the Party, and cor 
rectly define what Party meetings should deal i\ilh and what indi 
vidual persons— MorxisU, Communists who want to help the Party 
mid sfiidy this or that theoretigal question — may do in their spnie 
time 



PRELIMINARY DRAIT OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE 
TENTH CONGRESS OF THE R C P (B ) , 

ON PARTY UNITY 

1} The congress calls the attention of all members of the 
Party to the fact that the unity and solidant) of the ranks of the 
Party, the ens\inng oi complete mutual confidence among Party 
members and genuine team work, the genuine embodiment of the 
unity of will of the vanguard of the proletanat, are particularly 
necessary at the pjcsent time, when a number of circumstances 
increase the vacillation among the petty bourgeois population of 
the country 

2) Notwithstanding this, even before the general Party dis 
cussion on the trade unions, certain signs of factionalism were 
revealed in the Paity, le, the appeal ance of groups with separate 
platforms striving to separate themselves to a certain extent and 
to Create their own group discipline Such B>mptom 3 of faction 
ahsm were revealed, for example, at a Party conference in Mos 
cow (November 1920) and in Kharkov by tlie so called “Work 
ers’ Opposition’* group, and partly by the so called “Democratic 
Centralism” group 

All class conscious workers must clearly appreciate the harm 
and impermissibility of any factionalism whatsoever, which, not 
withstanding all the desires of the representatives of certain 
groups to safeguard Party unity, must in practice inevitably lead to 
the weakening of learn work and strengthen the repeated attempts 
of the enemies who have attached themselves to the governing 
Party to widen divisions and to take advantage of them for their 
counter revolutionary aims 

Perhaps ihe most striking example of how the enemies of the 
proletariat take advantage of every deviation from the strictly 
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consistent Communist line ivos that of the Kronstadt mutiny, 
when the bourgeois counter i evolution and White Guards m all 
countries of tlie world immediately expressed their readiness to ac 
cept even the slogans of the Soviet system if onl) they could se 
cure the overthrow of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia , 
when the Socialist Revolutionaries and the bourgeois counter rev 
olution in general m Kionstadt utilised the slogans of insurrec 
lion ostensibly in the name of Soviet power against the Soviet 
government of Russia These facts fully prove that the While 
Guards tiy to disguise and succeed m disguising themselves as 
Communists, and even as the most Left Communists, for the pur 
pose of weakening and overthrowing the buh\ark of the parole 
tanan revolution m Russia Menshevik leaflets distributed in 
Petrograd on the eve of the Kronstadt mutiny also •^how how the 
Mensheviks took advantage of the disagreements and certain ru 
dunentd of faction aham in the R C P in order actually to instigate 
and support the Kronstadt mutineers, Socialist Revolutionaries and 
White Guards, while m words representing themselves as op 
ponents of the mutiny and supporters of Soviet power with only 
slight modifications 

3) In this question, propaganda should consist, on the one 
hand, of a comprehensive explanation of the harmfulness and 
danger of factionalism from the point of view of Party unity and 
of efifccting <the unity of will of the vanguard of the proletariat as 
the fundamental tjondition for the success of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat On the other hand, it should consist of an explan 
ation of the peculiar features of the latest tactical devices of the 
enemies of the Soviet power These enemies, having become con 
vinced of the hopelessness of counter revolution under the openly 
^^te Guard flag, are now exerting every effort to clutch at the 
disagreements witbm the R C P and to advance the counter rev^ 
olution in one way or another by transferring power to a political 
shade which on the surface is closest to the recognition of Soviet 
power 

Propaganda must also teach the experience of preceding rev 
olutions ih which the counter revolution supported the opposition 
which stood closest to the extreme revolutionary party in order to 
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shako and overthrow the revoiutionnrv diotator<»hip and thus pave 
the way foi the complete victory of the counter i evolution, of the 
capitalists and landlords 

4 ) In the practical struggle against factionalism, c\ery oigani 
sntion of the Party must take &tnct measures to pre\ent any fac 
tional conduct whatsoever The obsolutelj necessary criticism of 
defects in the Party must bo conducted in such a way that c\crv 
practical proposal shall he formulated in the most precise form 
possible and submitted immediately, ivithout any red tape, for con 
sideralion and decision to the leading local and central bodies of 
the Party Moreoier, everyone who criticises must see to it that 
the form of his criticism takes into account the position the Parly 
occupies in a Ting of enemies, and the content of his criticism 
must be of the nature of direct participation in Soviet and Part) 
work and practical effoits to rectify the errors of the Party or of 
indnidual Party members E\ery analysis of the general line of 
the Party or of its practical e>:perience, the verification of the 
fulfilment of its decisioiiB, the study of methods of rectifying er 
ror*^, etc , must under no circumstances be submitted for prelimin 
arv discussion to groups formed on the basis of “platforms,’* etc , 
but must be exclusively submitted for discussion directly to all the 
members of the Party For this purpose, the congress orders tlmt 
the Discussion Sheet and special symposiums be published more 
regularly, and that unceasing efforts be made to secure that cntic 
ism shall be concentrated on essentials and not assume a form 
capable of assisting the class enemies of the proletariat 

5 ) Rejecting in principle the deviation towards syndicalism 
and anarchism, to the examination of which a special resolution 
18 devoted, and instructing the C C to secure the complete ehmin 
ation of all factionalism, the congress at the same time declares 
that every practical proposal concerning questions to which the 
so called “Workers’ Opposition” group, for example, has devoted 
special attention, such as purging the Party of non proletarian 
and unreliable elements, combating bureaucracy, developing de^ 
mocracy and^the initiative of workers, etc, must bo examined with 
the greatest care and tried out in practical work The Party must 
know that we do not carry out all the neces<»arv mea*iures on'theso 
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questions because we encounter a number of diverse obstacles, and 
that, whde iuthlessly rejecting unpractical and factional pseudo 
criticism, the Party will unceasingly continue — trying out new 
methods — to figlit with all the means at its disposal against bureau 
cracy, for the extension of democracy and initiative, for discover 
mg, exposing and expelling alien elements in the Paity, etc 

6) The congress therefoie declares dissolved and orders the 
immediate dissolution of all groups without exception that have 
been formed on the basis of various platforms (such as the ‘‘Work 
ers’ Opposition” group, the “Democratic Centralism” group, etc ) 
Non compliance with this order of the congress mu‘='t involve un 
conditional and immediate expulsion fiom the Paily 

7) In order to effect strict discipline vMtliin the Party and 
in all Soviet work and to secine tlie greatest unity in lemoving 
all fnctionalisiii, the congress autlionses the C C to apply all Party 
penalties, including expulsion, in cases of breach of discipline 
or of reviMng or enge^ging in factionalism, and m regard to mem 
hers of the Central Committee to reduce them to the status of can 
didates and, as an extreme measure, to expel them from the Party 
A necessary condition for tlie application of such an extreme 
measure to members of the C C , candidtites of the C C and mem 
hers of the Control Commission is the convocation of the plenum 
of the C C , to which all candidates p:^ the C C and all members 
of the Control Commission shall be invited If such an assembly 
of the most responsible leaders of the Party, by a two thirds ma 
jonty, deems it necessary to reduce a member of the C C to the 
status of candi^ate^ or to oxpel htm train 'the Party, this meastii'e 
must be put into effect immediately 


Maroh 1921 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE ALL RUSSIAN CONGRESS 
OF TRANSPORT WORKERS 

March 27 1921 

Comrades, permit me first of all to thnnk }oii for your greetings 
and in reply also to greet your congiess Before dealing ivilh the 
subject that directly concerns the ivork of your congress, and with 
what the Soviet power expects of your congress, penmt me to refci 
to something that is someishat remote from the subject 

As I was entenng your hall I saiv a placard bearing the inscnp 
lion *‘TIic reign of the workers and peasants wiW never end And 
when I lead this strange placaid, which it is true was not posted 
in the usual place, but in a corner — perhaps it occurred to some 
)jody that it was not a good one and he shitled it out of the way — 
when I read tins stiangc placard I said to m\«elf What elemen 
tnrv and fundamental things there is confusion and misunderstand 
ing ahout^ Indeed, if it were true that the leign of the workers 
and peasants will never end, tliat would mean that socialism will 
ne\er come, for socialism means the abolition of classes, and 
a$ long woikers and peasants remain there ^vill be various 
classes, and thcrefoie complete socialism will be impossible And 
pondering o^e^ the fact that three and a half years after the Oc 
tober Revolution there are still such queer placards in our coun 
tiy, e\en if the> aie pushed a little to one side, I began to think 
that great confusion probably still prevails e\en m regard to the 
most widespread and popular of our slogans We all sing tlie song 
about facing the last fight — this, for example, is one of our most 
widespread slogans, which e^e^yone repeals But I am afraid th&t 
if we were to ask a large section of Communists against whom 
they are waging, not the last fight, of course, that would be saying 
too much, but one of the last fights — am afraid only a few would 
a correct jpply to this question and show that they clearly un 
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derstand against what, or against whom, we aie now waging one 
of our last fights And it seemis to me that this spring, in view 
of the political events which have taken place and upon which tlio 
attention of the broad masses of workers and peasants has been 
focused, we ought once again to ascertain, or at all events try to 
ascertain, against whom we are waging one of our last fights, thia 
spring, right now Permit me to dwell on this question 

In order to understand this question I think we must first of 
all review once again, as precisely and as sobeily as possible, the 
forces that confront each other, the conflict of which determines 
the fate of tho Soviet power, and generally speaking the progress 
and development of the pioletaiian revolution, the revolution for 
the overthiow of capital in Russia as well as in other countries 
What are these forces? How are they grouped against one another? 
What is the disposition of these forces at the present time^ Every 
really seiious aggravation of the political situation, every new 
turn in political events, even if not very important, should always 
CflU«e every thinking worker and every thinbng peasant to ask 
himself this question, the question *'What forces exist, how are 
they grouped?” \ni only when we are able to calculate these 
foices correctly and quite soberly, irrespective of our sympathies 
and desires, shall we be able to draw proper conclusions con 
earning our policy in general, and concerning our immediate tasks 
in particular Permit me then briefly to describe these forces 

Taken on the whole, there are three such forces I will start 
with that force which Is closest to us, I will start wiUi the prole 
tariat This is the first force. This is the first separate t^lass You 
all know this very well, you yourselves live right in the very midst 
of this class Whal is its position now? In the Soviet Republic 
this class is the class which took power three and a half years 
ago, which during this period has been exercising its rule, its die 
tatorahip, and which suffeied and endured, experienced want and 
privation more than any other class m these three and a half years 
For the working class, for the proletariat, these three and a half 
years^, the greater part of which was spent on the Soviet govern 
menta desperate civil war against the whole capitalist world, 
meant poverty, privation, sacnfice, intense want such a«» have 
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never been expeiienued in the world before A strange thing hap 
pened The class which took political power in its hands did so 
knowing that it took this power alone This is contained in the 
concept dictatorship of the proletariat This concept has meaning 
only when a single class knows that it alone is taking political 
power in its hands and does not deceive itself or others with tnlk 
about “popular, elected*’ government “sanctified by the whole 
people” As >ou all very well know, there are very many, far too 
many, who are fond of this sort of talk, but at all 6\ents you will 
not find them among the proletariat, because the proletarians 
have realised and have inscribed in the constitution, in the fun 
damental laws of the republic, that it is a matter of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat This class understood that it was taking 
power alone under exceptionally difficult conditions It has e^er 
cised this dictatorship in the way every dictatorship is exercised, 
I e , it has exercised its political domination with the utmost firm 
ness and indomitahleness And during the three and a half years 
it has exercised this political rule it has suffered distress, pnva 
tion, starvation and a deterioration of its economic position such 
as no other class in history has suffered It is not surprising that 
as a result of such auperhumon effort we now see a special wean 
ness and exhaustion and a special strain among this class 

How could it happen that in a countx) in which the proletariat 
10 numerical I Y so small compared with the rest of the population, 
that in a backward country that was artificially cut off by armed 
force from countries with a more numerous, clans conscious, dis 
ciplined and organised prol^ariat, how could it happen that in 
such a country, a single class could exercise its power in spite of 
the resistance and the attacks of the bourgeoisie of the whole 
woild? How could th^a go on foi three and a half years ^ What 
sustained it? We know that the support came from within tlio 
country, from the masses of the peasants I will deal with this 
second force in a moment, but first of all we must finish examm 
ing this first force I said, and you have all observed the life of your 
comrades in the factories, works, depots, and workshops, and so 
you know, t^at never has the suffering of this class been so great 
and acute as it is in the epoch of its dictatorship The country has 
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never been so weary, so worn out as it is now li at. gave this 
cla^^s the moral stienglh to bear this privation^ It is clear and 
absolutely obvious that it had to obtain llie moral strength to 
overcome this material privation from somewhere As you know, 
the question of moral strength, of moral suppoit is an indefinite 
one, moral strength may mean an\ thing and may be made to 
mean anything In order to avoid this danger of making the term 
**moral strength” mean something indefinite or fantastic, I ask 
mvself whether it is possible to find signs of a precise definition 
of wlnt gave the proletariat the moral strenglh to bear the un 
precedcnted material privation connected with its political rule 
I think that if we put the question in this way we shall find a 
preci«^e reply Ask yoursehe^, could the Soviet Republic have 
borne whnt it has for three and a half years and so successful!} 
withstood the attacks of the White Guards supported by the cap 
ilalists of all countries of the world if it had had beside it the back 
waid and not the advanced countries'^ It is sufficient to put the 
question to leceive an unhesitating repU 

You know that for three and a half years all the wealthiest 
powers in the world fought against us The inihtaiy forces which 
fought against us and which supported Kolchak, Yudenich, Deni 
km and Wrangel — ^you all know this very well, every one of you 
fought In the civil war — were many times immeasurably and un 
doubtedl} supeiror to our military forces You know perfectly well 
tliat the might of these states is immeasuiably gi eater than ours 
even now How, then, could it happen that, having set themselves 
oi co'^qK^erih^ the Soviet ponei, thej have feJeJ 

to do 80^ How could this happen'^ Wc have a precise leply to 
this question This could happen liecause the proletai'iat in all the 
capitalist countries was with us Even in those cases when it was 
obviQualv under the influence of the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries — they hear different names in European countries 
— it nevertheless refused to support the fight against us At last 
the leaders were conipelled to make concessions to the masses and 
these workeis disrupted this war We did not vdn the victory, our 
military forces vvere insignificant, the victory was won by the fact 
that the powers could not hurl the whole of their militar} forces 
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against us The A^oikers of ad\anccd countries delermino tlie 
course of war to ‘^^uih on extent that it is impossible to ^Nage war 
against iheir will, and they at last disrupted the \var against us 
by passive and semi passne resistance This incontroiertiblo fact 
gives a precise reply to the question of ivhere the Russian prole 
tanat was able to obtain the moral strength to hold out for three 
and a half )eaib and win Tlie moral strength of the Russian work 
er was that he knew, felt, sensed the assistance and support which 
the proletariat in all the advanced countries of Eiiiope rendered 
him in this stiuggle The direction in which tlie labour movement 
111 these countries is de\ eloping is indicated b> the fact that there 
has not been in recent times a more important event in the labour 
movement of Europe than the split which took place in the Social 
ist Parties in England, France, Italy and other countries, vanquished 
and victors, in countries with different cultures and varying de 
grees of economic development In all countries the most im 
portant event this >cnr has been the fact that out of the brokni 
and utterly shipwrecked Socialist and Social Democratic Parties — 
m Russia we call them Mensheviks and Socialist RevoUuionaries — 
Communist Parties have been formed which rely on the sup 
poit of all that is most advanced in the working class And, 
of course, there can he no doubt that if instead of advanced coun 
tries backward countiies in which there are no mighty proletarian 
masses had fought against us, we would have been unable to hold 
out three and a half months, let alone three and a half years 
Could our proletariat have had the moral strength had it not relied 
on the sympathy of the workers of the advanced countries, who 
supported us in spite of the lies about the Soviet government that are 
broadcast by the imperialists iii millions of copies, in spile of the 
efforts of the Menshevik and Soci-ahst Revolutionary ^‘labour lead 
ers,*^ who were bound to and did disrupt the struggle the workers 
waged for Relying on tins support, our proletariat, numencally 
weak, tormented by poverty and privation, won, because it possessed 
moral strength 

This is the first force 

The second foice is that which stands between the development 
of capital and the proletariat It la the petty bourgeoisie, the small 
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proprietors, it is ^hat m Russia repiesents the overwhelming ma 
jonty of the population — the peasantry They aie mainly small 
proprietors, and small farmeis Nine tenths of them are like that, 
and they cannot be anything else Tliey do not take part in the acute 
daily struggle between capital and labour They ha\e not been 
schooled, their economic and political conditions of life do not 
bring them together, but disunite them, repel one from another, 
transform them into millions of individual small proprietors Such 
are the facts, of which you are all perfectly well awaie Collec 
lives, collective farms and communes will not change this for 
long, long years Tlianks to the levolutionary energy and devotion 
of the proletarian dictatorship, this force was able to put an end 
to its enemies on the Right, the landlord class, more quickly than 
has ever been done before, sweep it right away, abolish its rule with 
unprecedented rapidity But the more quickly it abolished the rule 
of the landlords, the more quickly it turned to its farms on the na 
tionalised land, the more resolutely it settled accounts with the 
small minority of kulaks, the sooner it itself became transformed 
into small masters You know that dming this period the Russian 
countryside has become more levelled up The number of peas 
ants with a large amount of land and the number of landless peas 
ants have diminished, while the number of middle farms has in 
creased During this period our countiyside has become more 
petty bourgeois This is an independent class, the class which, 
after the abolition, the expulsion of the landloids and capitalists, 
is the only class capable of opposing the proletariat That is why 
if aS absurd to wrko on ph^^aids that the reign of the workers 
and peasants will never end 

You know what this force is from the point of view of its 
political mood It is a ’\acillating force We have seen this in our 
revolution in all parts of thp country — ^in one way in Russia, dif 
ferently In Siberia, differently m the likraine, but everyivhere the 
result is the same it is a vacillating force For a long time they 
were in the leading strings of the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks— in the Kerensky period, m the Kolchak period, under 
the Constituent Assembly in Samara, when the Men*!hevik Maisky 
was a minister of Kolphak, or of one of his predecessors, etc This 
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force oscillated heUveen the leadership of the proletariat and the 
leadership of the bourgeoisie Why did not this force, which com 
puses the overwhelming majority, lead itself? Because the eco 
nomic conditions of life of these masses are such that they cannot 
organise and unite by their own efforts This should be clear to 
e\eiyone who does not )ield to the power of empty words about 
‘‘univeisal suffrage,” about the Constituent Assembly, and similai 
“democracies,” which have deceived the people for hundreds of 
years in all countries, and which the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks tued to carry through for hundreds of weeks m our 
counli y, coming a croppei “on this very spot every blessed time ” 
We know from our own exjienence — and we see confirmation of it 
in the development of all revolutions, if we take the modem epochs 
a hundred and fifty years, say, all over the world — that the result 
has been the same everywhere every attempt on the part of the 
petty bourgeoisie in general, and of the peasants in partlculai, to 
realise their strength, to direct economics and politics m their own 
way, has failed hither under the leadership of the proletanat, or 
under the leadership of the capitali<^ls — there is no middle course 
All those who dream about this middle course are empty dream 
ers, fantasts They are refuted by politics, economics and history 
All the teachings of Marx show that once the small proprietors 
become owners of means of production and land, the exchange be 
tween them necessarily gives rise" to capital, and simultaneously 
to the antagonisms between capital and labour The struggle be 
tween capital and the proletanat is inevitable, it is a law which 
manifests itself nil over the world, and those vs ho do not want 
to deceive themselves cannot but realise tins 
These fundamental econonno facts explain why this force 
cannot manifest itself by its own efforts and why in the history 
of all revolutions attempts to do so have always failed In so far 
as the proletariat was unable to lead the revolution, this force 
always carae under the leadership of the bourgeoisie That was 
the case m all i evolutions, Russians, of course, are not made of 
different clay, and if they attempt to become saints, they will only 
make themselves look ridiculous It goes without saying that 
history treats us as it treats others This is particular]) clear to 
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all of U8 because we have experienced the rule of Kerensky At 
that time the government had to support it a hundred times more wise 
and educated leaders of politics, men with great experience in 
politics and m th^ administration of the state, than the Bolsheviks 
have If we were to count all the officials who sabotage us, but 
who did not make it their business to sabotage the Kerensky gov 
wnment, which relied on the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolu 
tionanea, we would find that they are m the overwhelming ma 
jonty But it collapsed nevertheless Hence there were factors 
which counterbalanced the enormous preponderance of intellectual 
and educated fones who were accustomed to the administration 
of the state and who had learnt this art decades before they had 
to take political power in their hands This was also the expe 
rience, in other variants, in the Ukraine, the Don, and the Kuban 
and all ended in the same way There could be no fortuity here 
Such IS the economic and political law of the second force either 
under the leadership of the proletariat — a hard road, but one 
which can lead out of the rule of the landlords and capitalists — 
or under the leadership of the capitalists, as m the advanced dem 
ocratic republics, even in America, wheie the free distribution 
of land (sixty dessiatina^ wore given free to every newcomer- 
better conditions could not be imagined!) has not yet entirely 
come to an end, and where this led to the complete domination 
of cipital 

This la the second force 

In our country this second force is wavering, it is particularly 
^ weary It has had to beai the burdens of the revolution, and in 
the past few )ears these have been jjirust upon it to an even 
greater degree the bad harvest year, the quotas connected with 
the dying of cattle, shortage of fodder, etc Under these circuin 
glances it la not surpnsing that this second force, the masses of 
tlie peasantry, should give way to dcspaii They could not dream 
of improving their conditions in spite of the fact that three and a half 
years have passed since the landlords Were abolished, but it is 
becommg necessar) to improve them Tlie dispersing army can 
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not find proper employment for its labour power, and this potty 
bourgeois force is being transformed into an anarchist element 
which expresses its demands in unrest 

The third force is familiar to >ou all, it is the landlords and 
capitalists This force is not conspicuous in our country today 
But one of the particularly important events, one of the partic 
ulaily important lessons of the past few weeks — the Kronstadt 
events — appeared like a flash of lightning and lit up reality more 
clearly than anything else 

There is not a country in Europe now in which tliere are no White 
Guard elements It is calculated that there are about 700,000 Rus ^ 
Bian emigres abroad These are fugilwe capitalists and the mass 
of officials and office workers who could not adapt themselves to 
Soviet rule We do not see this third force It emigrated abroad 
But It lives and operates in alliance with the capitalists of the 
whole world, who ore assisting it as they are assisting Kolchak, 
Yudenich and Wrangel, assisting it with money and m other ways, 
because they have iheir international connections We all re 
member these people You, of course, have noticed m the news 
papers the abundance of extracts from the White Guard press, 
extracts and explanations of the events in Kronstadt During the 
past few days these events have been described by Burtsev, who 
publishes a newspaper in Pans, they have been appraised by Mil 
yukov — you of coutse have read all this Wliy ha\e our news 
papers devoted so much attention to this? Was it right to do 
It was Because we must know our enemy He is not so conapic 
uous now that he has emigrated But see, he has not moved very 
far away, only a few thousand versts at most, having, moved that 
distance, he went into concealment He is intact, he is alive, he is 
waiting That is why we must watch him closely, the more so that 
we are dealing hot only with refugees No, we are dealing with the 
direct coadjutors of world capital, maintained by it and operating 
m conjunction with it 

Of course, you all noticed that extracts from the White Guard 
newspapers published abroad were given side by side with ex 
tracts from English and French newspapers They represent a 
single chorus, a single orchestra It is true tliat these orchestras 
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are not conducted by one man Londucting a piece according to 
music International capital conducts tliem by means less conspic 
nous than a conductor’s baton, but that it is a single orchestra should 
be clear from any one of these extracts They have admitted that if 
the slogan becomes ‘‘Soviet power without the Bolsheviks’^ they all 
agree And Milyukov explains this with particular clarity Ho has 
studied history very closely and has refurbished all his knowledge 
by expenenoing Russian history on ]ns own hide, as it were 
He has supplemented his twenty years’ profesaorial study with 
twenty months of personal experience He declares that if the slogan 
becomes “Soviet power without the Bolsheviks” he la m favour of 
It Abroad, in Pans, he cannot see whether this shift will be a little 
towards the Right or a little towards the Left, towards the anarchists 
He cannot see what is going on in Kronstadt but he sa>s “Mls 
sieurs monarchists, don’t hurrj, don’t spoil the thing bj shouting 
about It ” He says that if the sluft is towards the Left he is prepared 
to be in favour of Soviet power against the Bolsheviks 

This IS what Milyukov writes, and he is absolutely right When 
he says that the Kronstadt events re\eal a striving to create Soviet 
rule without the Bolsheviks — a little to the Right, with a little bit 
of free trade, with a little bit of the Constituent Assembly — he 
shows that ho has learnt something from Russian history and 
from the landlords and capitalists Listen to what any Menshevik 
says and you will hear all this peihaps without leaving this hall 
If the slogan of tlio Kionstadt events is a deviation slightly to* the 
Left — Soviet power with tlie anarchists, begotten by misfortune, 
war, the demobilisation of the aimy — ^why is Milyukov in favour 
of it? Because he knows that a deviation may he either towards the 
proletarian dictatorship or towaids the capitalists 

Political power cannot exist in any other way Although we 
are waging, not the last figlit, but one of the last fights, the only 
correct reply to the question “Against whom shall we wage one of 
the last fights today?” is “Against the petty bourgeois element 
at home,” [Applause ] As for the landlords and capitalists, we 
vanquished them in the first campaign, but only m the fiist, the 
second campaign will bo waged on an international scale Modern 
capitalisin cannot fight against us, It could not even if it were a 
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hundred timca stronger than it hcinuse ovei there, in the ad 
vanced countries, the ^Norkers disrupted its> i\ir )eslerda) and \m 11 
disrupt It e^en more effectnely tomorrow, because over there 
the consequences of the war are unfolding themselves more and 
more As for the petty bourgeois clement at home, we ha^e ^an 
qmshed it, but it will make itself felt again, and-this is what la taken 
into account by the landlords and the capitalists, particularly the 
mser of them, like Milyukov, who said to the monai dusts ‘*Sit still, 
keep quiet, otherwise you will only strengthen the Soviet power’* 
This has been proved by the general progress of the revolutions 
in which there weie short lived dictatorships of the toilers tern 
poranly supported by the rural di^tiicts, but in which there was 
no consolidated power of the toilers, after a brief period everything 
slipped back Everything slipped back precisely because the peas 
ants, the toilers, the small proprietors, cannot have their own 
policy, and after vacillating for some time they have to retreat That 
was the case in the Great French Revolution, that was the case on a 
smaller scale m &11 revolutions And, of course, everybody has 
learnt this lesson Our White Guards crossed \he frontier, rode off 
a distance of three days’ journey, and are watching and woiLmg, 
backed and supported by West European capital This is the situa 
lion And from this the tasks and duties of the proletauat clearly 
emerge 

Weaiine^s and exhaustion gne ii'^e to n ceitnm mood, and 
sometimes to desperation As is always the case, among levolu 
Uonarv elements this mood and de<^Derntion find expres'^ion in 
anarchism Tliat was the case in all capitalist countuca, tliat is 
whit 18 taking place heie The petty bourgeois element is undei 
going a crisis because it has had a hard time of it during the past 
few years, not as hard as the proletariat had it m 1919, but a 
bald time, nevertheless The peasantry had to save the stAle, had 
to agree to quotas without remuneration, but it cannot stand this 
strain any longer That is why U is filled with consternation, 
vacillation, wavering, and that is what is taken into account by 
the capitalist enemy, who says ‘*Only get it shaking, rocking a little 
and the whole thing will start rolling ” This is what the Kronstadt 
events mean in the light of class forces on an all Russian and 
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international scale This is what one of the last fights we are 
waging means, foi we have not vanquished this petty bom geoia 
imarchist element, and victory ovei xt determines the immediate 
fate of the revoluUon loda\ If \vi do not il ui shall 

roll back as the French Revolution did This is inevitable, and 
we must look it m the fact and not blind ourselves with phinses 
and excuses We must do all we possibly can to alle\iate the 
position of these masses and preserve the proletarian leadership, 
and if we do, the gi owing movement of the Communist revolu 
Hon in Europe will obtain fresh reinforcements What has not 
taken place there today may take place tomorrow, and what will 
not take place tomorrow may take place the day after tomorrow, 
but m woild history peiiods like tomorrow and the day after 
tpinoirow are not less than several years 

This is my reply to the question as to what we are now fight 
ing and waging one of our last fights for, the question as to the 
‘signdicance of lerent events the significance of ihe class struggle 
m Russia It is now clear why this struggle has become so acute, why 
it IS so difiicuk foi us to begm to understand that it is not 
Yudenich, Kolchak or Denikin who is the piincipal enemy, but 
our owTi situation, our own environment 

Now I can pass to the concluding part of my speech which is 
already too long, to the position of railway and water transport, 
and to the tasks of the Railway and Watei Transport Workers* 
Congress I think that what I have described here is very closely, 
inseparably bound up with these tasks iThere is haidly another 
‘Action of the proletariat which comes so closely into contact with 
industry and agriculture in its everyday economic activity as the 
railway and water Lranspoit workers You must provide food foi 
the cities, and you mqst revive the rural districts b^ transporting 
manufactuied goods to them This is clear to everyone, but it is 
clearer to railway and water transport woikers than to anyone 
else, because that is their everyday work, And from this, it seems to 
ihe, follow die exceptionally important tasks, the responsibility, 
that devolve on the railway and water transpoit workers at the 
present time * 

Yxm all know that vour congress has gathered at a time when 
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only lecently friction existed beh^ecn the upper and loiNer ranks 
of the union, and ^sheii this disharmony had spread to the Party 
\\ hen tins question ^va3 brought up at the last Part) con gi ess, deci 
«iions weie adopted to harmonise the upper and loiver lanks by 
suboidinating the upper ranks to the lower ranks, by rectifying 
the mistakes — minor mistake*? in nn opinion, but mistakes that 
required rectification — that had been committed by the upper 
ranks You know that the Party congiess rectified these mistakes, 
that the congress, which gathered when there was least harmony 
between the leading upper ranks, finished its labours with greater 
suUdanlv and greater unity in the ranks of the Communist Parly 
than had existed up to that liinc Tins is the legitimate, necessary 
and only correct reply that the vanguard i c tlic leading section 
of the proletariat, can give to the movement of the petty bourgeois 
anarchist element If we class conscious workers realise tlie 
danger of this movement, if we rally our forces, work ten times 
more harmoniously, display a hundred times more sohdant), we 
slial! increase our forces tenfold, and then, having repulsed the 
military attack, we shall conquer the lacillations and wavering 
of this element, which is disturbing the whole of our everyday 
life and, I repeat, is therefore dangerous The decisions of the 
Party congress, which rectified what was called to its attention, 
signify a great step forwaid in increasing the solidarity and har 
mony of the proletarian army You at )our congress must do 
the same and put llie decisions of tlie Party congress into practice 
1 repeat, the fate of the revolution depends more directl) upon 
the work of this section of die proletariat than upon any other sec 
tion We must restore exchange between agriculture and industry, 
and m order to do that we must have material footholds What is the 
matenal foothold for connection between industry and agriculture? 
It 03 railway and water transport That is why it is your duty to pay 
particularly serious attention to your work, and this not only 
applies to those of you who are raeraliers of the Communist 

Party, and therefore the conscious vehicles of the proletarian 

dictatorship, but also to those of you who do not belong to the 
Party, but who are officials of a trade union which unites a 

million, or a million and a half, transport workers All of you. 
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learning the lesaons of our i evolution and of all preceding revolu 
tionSj must understand the difficulty of the present situation, and if 
you do not allow youiselves to be blinded by all soita of slogans, 
such as ^Treedora,’^ “Constituent Assembly,*’ “Free So\iet8” — 
It ifl so easy to alter labels that Milyukov pretended to support the 
Soviets of the Kronstadt republic — ^if you do not close your 
eyes to the relation of class forces, you will acquire a sound and 
firm basis, a foundation for all your political conclusions You 
will understand tliat we are passing through a period of crisis 
in which it will depend on us whether the proletarian i evolution 
will march to victory as unswervingly as it has recently, or 
whether vacillations and waverings will facilitate the victory of 
the Wliite Guards, which will not alleviate the situation, but will 
pufch Russia awav from the revolution for many decades The 
only conclusion you representatives of railway and water trans 
port workers can and should draw is — a hundred times more 
proletarian solidarity and proletarian discipline We must achieve 
this at all costs, comrades, and achieve victory 



SPEECH ON THE FOOD TAX 

Delivered at a Meeting of Secretaries and Responsible Representa 
lives of Nuclei of the R d P (B ) of Moscow City and the 
Moscow Guberniat April 9, 1921 

Comrades, on the question of the food tax and the change in 
our food policy, and also on tlie economic policy of the Soviet 
government, one hears the most varied opinions, which give rise 
lo much confusion Permit me, by arrangement with Comrade 
Kamenev, to divide our subjects in such a nay that he will explain 
in detail the laws which have just been passed This will be all 
ihc more expedient for the reason tliot Comrade Kamenev was the 
chairman of the commission appointed b> the Central Committee 
of our Party, and later endorsed by the Council of People’s 
Commissars, which at a number of conferences with representatives 
of the departments concerned drew up all the laws recently issued 
The last of these laws was issued yesterday and you were able to 
lead it in the newspapers today There is no doubt that every 
one of these laws laises a number of practical questions, and not 
a little work ivill he required to enable all the local Party and 
Soviet workers to become sufficiently familiar with them and to 
devise the proper methods of applying them in their localities 
1 should like to draw your attention to the geneial signific 
ance or principle of all these measures How are we to explain 
the fact that the Soviet government and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are taking the path of admitting a certain measure 
of free trade? To what extent can free trade and individual 
economy be permitted in conjunction with socialist economy? To 
what extent can we penuit this revival of capitalism, winch seems 
to he inevitable if we permit lice trade, no matin how much 
It may be restricted? Wbat called foith this chango? What is ita 
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real meaning, character and significance^ And how should mem 
bers of the Communist Party understand this change^ How is 
it to be explained, and what are the limits to which it can be 
applied? This, approximately, is the task I have set myself 

The first question is, what called forth this change which to 
many seems to be too sharp and not sufficiently well grounded? 

The fundamental and principal reason for the change is the 
extraordinarily acute crisis of peasant farming, the very difficult 
position It 13 in, a position which proved to be much more diffi 
cult in the spring of 1921 than could have been foreseen On the 
other hand, the consequences of this position affected the restora 
tion of oui liansport system as well as the lestoration of oui 
industry I should like to observe that in speaking of substituting 
the food tax for the quotas, in discussing the significance of this 
change, most mistakes are made because it is not asked What, 
properly speaking, is the naliue of the change, and whither is 
U leading^ An extra ordinanly seveie crisis of peasant farming, 
which aftei the rum caused by the wai was still further crushed by 
an extraordinarily severe failure of the harvest and shortage 
of fodder connected with it — for the failure also affected the 
hay crop — the dying of cattle, tlie weakening of the productive 
forces of peasant fanning, v^hich in many places was doomed 
to utter ruin— such is the picture of peasant farming in the 
spring of 1921 And heie the question arises What connection 
has dlls extraordinarily acute ciisis of peasant farming with tlie 
abolition of the quotas which the Soviet government has under 
taken? 1 a«k that because, in order that this measure may be 
understood, it is first of all necessary to ask oneself From what 
to what are we proceeding^ 

If a workers’ revolution takes place in a country m which the 
peasant population predominates and the factories, works and 
1 lailways pass into the hands of the working class, what, in essence, 
should be the economic relations between the working class and 
tho peasantry? Obviously, they should be the following the 
workers, producing in the factories and works, which now belong 
to them, all that is necessary for the country — and that means 
for the peasantry, which const! tute<t the majority of the popula 
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Lion — transport all these tilings on their railioads and ri\er slups 
and deliver them to the peisanlry, m return the workers ob 
loin all the surplus agricultural produce Tins is absolutely 
ob\iou3 and hardly requires an\ detailed explanation When the 
food tax IS discussed, hoMever, this is constantly forgotten But 
i/iis shouM /n. boine in nimd, because in order to expMin tho 
significance of the food lax, which is only a trniisitionnl measure 
It 15 necessary to undei stand clearly what \sc want to achieic, 
and from what I have said it is clear that we want to and mu‘^t 
achieve the position in v>hich the peasants’ produce cjiall be 
deliveied to iht. workers’ slate not a** surplus quotas, and not as 
a tax, but in exchange for all the goods the peasants requiie, 
and which are drlnercd to them !>> oiu Unnsport sj^lem On tins 
basis the econoiu) of a countr) which has adopted Socialism 
can be built up If peasant faiming can /develop still furthei, we 
must firnil) assure the tiansilion to the next stage, and the next 
stage will imdoublediv be the giadual amalgamation of the least 
profitable and most backward, small and disintegrated peasant 
farming into social, large scale agrnultuic This is how Socialists 
have always pictured it This is exactlv how uui Communist 
Pally looks upon it I lepenl, the greatest souice of etror and 
confusion is that the food tax is appraised without allowance being 
made foi the specific fealuies of the transitional measures which 
aie necessary m order that we may reach what wo can and must 
leach 

What IS the food tax^ The food lax is a measure in which we 
see something of the pn t and somethfug of the future A tax is 
what the slate tf^kes fiom the population without lecompense If 
this tax IS fixed at approximately one Imlf of what the food quota 
was fixed at last yeai, the tax alone viill not be sufficient to enable 
the woikera’ state to mainlaiii the Red Aini\, the whole of Indus 
try, the whole of the non agiicultural population develop pro 
duction, and develop intercourse with foreign countries, v\hith 
we need so much in ordei to obtain mnclnneiy and equipment 
On the one hand the woikcis’ *»i w mts to relv on the tax, fixed 
at approximately one half of v\hifc the food quota was fixed at 
prevjonslv, and on the olhei hand it wants to relv on the ex 
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ihange of manufactured goods for the surplus products of peasant 
farming Hence, the tax contains a particle of the previous quota 
and a particle of the system which is the only correct system, 
namely, the exchange of the manufactures of the big Socialist 
factories for tlio products of peasant farming^ through the medium 
of the state food supply organisaVions of tho working class, 
through the medium of the workers’ and peasants’ co operative 
societies 

The question arises, why are we compelled to resort to meas 
ures a particle of which belongs to the paat and only a particle 
of which IS put on proper lines? — are not at all sure whether 
we «ihall be able to put it oh propel lines immediately and 
whether the part we put on proper lines will be at all considerable 
Why are we compelled to resort to such half measures? Why 
should we count on such measures in our food and economic 
policy? What has called forth the necessity for these measures^ 
Of course, everyone knows that they were not called forth by the 
Soviet government’s preference for this or that policy It was called 
forth by extreme need, by the hopelessness of the position You 
know that for several years after the victory of the workers’ revolu 
tion in Russia, after the imperialist war, we had to ^sage civil 
war, and we can now say without exaggeration that of oil the 
countries that were dragged into the imperialist war, even those 
which suffered most because the war was waged on their territory, 
none suffered aa much as Russia, for after four years of impenalist 
war W6 suffered three years of civil war, which in regard to the 
rum, destruction and worsening of the conditions of production 
it cnused, was much uorse than a foreign war, because this wai 
was waged m the centre of the country This desperate rum is 
the mam reason why we at first, in the epoch of war, particu 
lorly when the clVil war cut us off from gram districts like 
Siberia, the Caucasus and the whole of the Ukraine, and also 
cut off our supplies of coal and oil and diminished our possibilities 
of obtaining other forms of fuel — ^why we, living in a besieged 
foi tress, could not maintain ourselves except by introducing 
quotas, re, taking whatever suiplus grain was available from the 
peasant, and sometimes not only surplus gram but part pf whpt 
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was necessary for the peasant, in order to maintain the fighting 
fitness of the army and to prevent the utter collapse of industry 
During the civil wai this was an extraordinarily difficult prob 
lem, and in the opinion of all other pacliea it was an insoluble 
problem Take the Mensheviks and Socialist Re\ olutionanes, le, 
the petty bourgeoisie and the kulak party These parties shouted 
most of nil in the most acute moments of the civil uar that the 
Bolshe^ks had undertaken a hare brained task, and that it was 
impo‘*‘»ihle for them to hold out in the civil war when all the 
powers were assisting the White Guards Indeed, the problem was 
an extraordinarily difficult one, calling for the exertion of all 
efiorts, and it was successfully solved because of the, one might say, 
supernatural sacrifices which the working class and peasantry 
made at that time The woiking rla«s never suffered such under 
feeding such starvation as it did in the first years of its dictator 
ship Naturally, there were no other means of solving this problem 
than the food quotas, i e , taking all the surplus gram and part 
of the necessary gram from the peasant “You, too, staiNe a little, 
but together we shall save our cause and drive Denikin and 
Wrangel away” — no other solution was conceivable 

This was not an economic sv^tem an economic plan of policy 
selected from a number of system*^ that might have been adopted 
Tins was not the case It was no use thmking of restoring industry 
when we could not ensure a minimum of food or fuel The only 
task we set ourselves was to presen c the remnants of industry, 
to present the workers from dispersing altogether, and to have an 
army — and this could not be carried out in any other way than 
by quotas without remuneration, because paper currency is not 
remuneration, of course We had no other way out This la what 
wo ha>e departed from, what we are passing to I have already 
told you How IS this transition to be brought about? For this 
a measure like the tax is necessary If it were possible to restore 
oui in dust! y fastei, then perhaps, with a good harvest, we could 
more quickly pioceed to the exchange of manufactured goods for 
the products of agriculture 

Many of )ou will probably remember that the question of pa<5s 
mg to the economic front was put at the Ninth Congress 
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of the Party At that time all attention was de\oled to this 
question We then thought that we had got nd of the war had 
we not offered incredibly favourable peace terms to bourgeois 
Poland? As you know, peace was disrupted, and the Polish war 
and its contmuation — ^Wrangel, etc — followed The period from 
the Ninth Cnngre^a to the Tenth Congress was almost entirely a 
period of war You know that it was onl) recently that we signed 
a definite peace vith the Poles, and only a few days ago we 
signed a peace treaty with the Turks which alone will rid us of 
interminable wars in the Caucasus Only now have we concluded 
a trade agreement with England — ^ivhich la of world significance 
Only now has England been compelled to enter into commercial 
relations with us America, for example, still refuses to do so 
This will give you an idea of the diSicuhy with which we 
emerged from this war Had we been able to realise the anticipa 
lions of the Ninth Congress of the Paity, we would, of course, 
have been able to provide a much larger quantity of goods 

Comrade Korolev from Ivanovo Voznesensk, our most indus 
trial, proletanaii* Red gubcnua, visited me today He quoted 
figures and facts In the fir-^t year only six factories isrere in 
operation, and not a single one of them worked even a month 
without interruption This was the complete cessation of industry 
During the past year twenty two factories were started for the 
first time, these worked several months, and some six months, 
without interruption The plan of output was fixed at 150,000,000 
arshins, 1 according to the latest figures they produced 117,000,000 
arshins, they obtained only half the quantity of fuel that was 
allocated to them That is how production plans weie disrupted, 
not only in Ivanovo Voznesensk, but all over Russia This wa» 
due to a large extent to the disruption of peasant farming, to 
the dying of cattle, to the impossibility of transporting a sufli 
cjenl quantity of wood fuel to the railway stations and steamship 
wharves Owing to this, Ivanovo Voznesensk obtained less wood 
fuel, less peat, and less oil than it should have obtained The 
miracle is that, receiving only half th? fuel they should have 

J about thaly inches — Eng ed 
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obtained, they turned out 117,000,000 ai shins out of 150,000,000 
provided for in the plan They increased the productivit) of 
labour and ti ansfened the workers to the best factories, as a 
result the) obtained a larger percentage of output Hpre is a close 
and precise example which illustrates the position we were in 
The Ninth Congress of the Parly fixed the total output of textile 
goods at over 600,000,(K)0 arshins, but ive hn\e not fulfilled a 
third of this because the Ivanovo Voznesensk Gubernia, which 
proved to be the best, gave only 117,000,000 arshins Picture to 
youi selves the millions of the population of Russia and these 

117.000. 000 arshins of cotton goods! This is beggary t The resto 
ration of industry was delayed to such an enormous extent that 
in the spring of 1921 it seemed to be utterly impossible We had 
to have an enormous nrm> and it was enlarged to several mil 
lions, owing to the dislocation of transport it was extremely 
difficult to demobilise it quickly in the winter e succeeded 
in doing 80 onl) b) an unprecedented exertion of effort 

That IS the situation that was created What other way out 
was there than reducing the quotas to the utmost limits, taking 

240.000. 000 poods of ^Vain instead of 423,000,000 That is the 
least we must collect, given a medium harvest, m order to ]uat 
bniely feed ourselves In order not to restrict ourselves to this we 
must give peasant farming an opportunity to revive We must 
now take measures The best measure, of course, would be to 
restore large scale industry Of course, that would be the best 
the only economically correct measure — to increase the output 
of the fartories and give the peasant a larger quantity of the 
things he requires, not only the cotton goods the worker and hia 
family need, but also machines and implements even if of tlie 
simplest kind, which the peasant needs so much But what 
happened to the textile industry also happened to the iron and 
steel industry That was the position we found ourselves in We 
failed to restore industry after the Ninth Congress because the 
year of wai, of the shortage of fuel, of the shortage of transport, 
and of the Utmost decline of peasant farming befell us ^fVhat 
measures can be adopted to give the utmost assistance to peasant 
farming? No other measure except that of reducing the quotas and 
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transforrnmg them into a tax which, given a medium harvest, 
will be fixed at 240,000,000 poods, and if there is a bad harvest 
at less peihaps, ao that the peasant ninv know that he must give 
a certain amount fixed at the minimum figure, so that he may 
With the utmost zeal concentiate his efforts on production, ao 
that all the products remaining aftei he has paid the tax may 
meet all hia requirements and help to improve peasant farm 
mg not merely at the expense of industry — that would be the 
most p*’oper thing, tlie most rational, but we lack the forces for 
this The tax is fixed at the mimmum figure, and the introduction 
of It in the districts will stimulate thq restoration of small 
Industry j for wo cannot set large scale industry to rights in the 
lime we Would like to do This Is proved by the way Ivanovo 
Voznesensk, which gave the largest share of what we anticipated, 
fulfilled its programme We must wait another year until stocks 
of fuel are sufficient to ensure the operation of all the factories 
It uill be a good thing if we succeed in doing it in a year, or 
even two years Can we ensure supplies for the peasant? Had the 
hardest been a good one we could have done so 

When the question of the food tax was being decided at the 
Party congress a pamphlet was distributed witlen by Comrade 
Popov, the Dneclor of oui Cential Statislical Board, on the 
production of grain in Russia This pamphlet, somewhat en 
laiged, will be published within a few days, and all of you 
should read it It gives an idea of gram production, the figures 
in it are calculated on the returns of the census which we earned 
out and which ga\6 ns precise figures of the whole population 
and an approximate estimate of the size of fams In this 
pamphlet it is stated that ^\nth a yield of forty poods per desaiatin, 
peasant farming in the present territory of Soviet Ru&'^ia could 
provide surplus gram amounting to 500,000,000 poods If we 
could get that, we could fully cover all the lequirements of the 
urban population amounting to 350,000,000 poods, and we would 
have a fund for foreign trade and foi improving peasant farming 
The harvest was ao bad that we gathered not more than an average of 
luenty eight poods per dessialin Thus we had a deficit If we 
Calculate, as the statisticians do, that we require eighteen poods 
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pel liead of the population, must subtiacl ihiee poods from 
each person and condemn every pcisaiu to a certain nmount of 
underfeeding in older lo ensuie an c\i:stence of senii fit irvation 
foi the nimy and industry In this situation ^ve could do nothing 
else but reduce the quotas lo the utmost nnd transform tliem into 
a lax We must exert all efforts and take care to inipiovo small 
peasant fanning We could not gi\e the poa^^ant fnrmeig cotlon 
goods, machines, and olhei big factory goods, but ue must 
sohe tins problem imniediatel) , and \sc have to solve it with the 
aid of small indu^^'try We should obtain lesults from the introduc 
lion of this new measure in the veiy fiiat year 

Now, why IS attention being concentrated inobt of all oit 
peasant fanning Because it is only from peasant farnnng that 
we can obtain the food and fuel we need The working class, jf 
it vs ants to manage industry properly, as a ruling class, as a 
class that is exercising its dictatorship, must say That vs as the 
weakest spot — the crisis of peasant forming, this must be reme 
died in order to set to v\ork once ogam to restore large scale in 
dustry and to secure that all se\ent> and not merely twenty two 
factories shall be in operation m the Ivanovo ^ oznesensk district 
When that is done, factory goods will cover the requirements of 
the whole population, and food pioducts will be taken from the 
peasant population, not in the form of a tax, but ui exchange for 
manufactured goods, which the working class will provide Such 
18 the hansition we are making in a period when we are obliged 
lo spread out want and staivation, so that by making everybody 
go a little hungry we may -^ave those without whom it is impossible 
lo hold the remnants of the factoii^^^, iho i ail ways and the army 
foi the purpose of lesisling the White Gunids 

Our quotas were furiously attacked by the Mensheviks, who 
said that the Soviet power gave the population nothing but quotas, 
want and destruction, that after the partial restoration of peace, 
after the civil wai had come to an end, il was found unpossible 
lo restore our industry quickly But even in the wealthiest conn 
tries it calculated that it will t'lke years before industry is 
rc'itored Even in a wealthy country like France il will take a long 
time before indusliy is restored, and France did not suffer ns 
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much from the war as we (hd, because only a small part of that 
country was devastated The astonishing tiling is that we were 
able in the first year of an incomplete peace to start twenty two 
factories out of seventy in Ivanovo Voznesensk, and to produce 
117, 000,000 arshins of cotton goods out of an anticipated 150,000, 
000 arshins The food quotas were inevitable in tlieir time, but now 
we must change our food policy, i e , we must pass from the food 
quotas to the food tax This will undoubtedly improve the posi 
lion of the peasant, it will undoubtedly enable him to calculate 
more precisely, more definitely and with greatei ceitainty that 
ho will be able to exchange all his available surplus of grain at 
least for the manufactures of local handicraft industries That is 
why this economic policy of the Soviet government is necessary 
Now in conclusion I ivant to deal with the question of how 
this policy can be reconciled wth the point of view of Communism, 
and how it cornea about that the Communist Soviet power is facilitat 
mg tlie development of free Irade Is this good from the point of view 
of Communism^ In order to leplv to this question we must 
carefully examine the changes that have taken place m peasant 
farming At first the position was that we saw the whole of the 
peasantry fighting agamat the rule of the landlords The land 
lords were equally opposed by the poor peasants and the kulaks 
although each did so with different intentions the kulaks fought 
with the intention of taking the land from the landlords and 
developing then kulak faiming on it Then it was levealed that 
the kulaks and the poor peasants had different interests and 
different aims Even today we see this difference of interests much 
more clearly m the Ukraine than here The poor peasants could 
obtain very little direct advantage from the transfer of the land 
from the landlords to the peasants because they had neither the 
materials nor the implements And we saw the poor peasants 
orgamsmg to prevent the kulaks from seizing the land that had 
been taken from tlie landlords The Soviet govemmei^t assisted 
the Committees of Poor Peasants that sprang up in Russia and 
in the Ukraine What was the lesult? The result was that the 
middle peasants became the predominant element m the rural 
districts We know this from statistics, and every one who lives in 
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the country knows it from his o^sll observ nitons The extremes of 
kulaks and pooi ha%e diminished the majority of the population 
lias come nenier to the position of the middle peasant If ^ve ivant 
to raise the productivity of our peasant farming we must first 
of all reckon with the middle peasant It was in accordance with this 
circumstance that the Communist Party had to mould Us policy 
Since the countryside has become middle peasant, we must 
help the middle peasant to improve hia farming, moreover, we 
mu^t put the same demands to him as we put to the workers The 
pnncipal question discussed at the last Parly congress was that of 
production propaganda all forces to be concentrated on the 
economic front, raise the pioductivily of labour and increase 
output' Unless these tasks <ire fulfilled no progress is possible 
If we say this to the woiker, we must say the same thing to the 
peasant The stale will take a definite tax from the peasant, but 
in retain the state demands that after paying the tax the peasant en 
large his farm, knowing that no more will be taken from him and 
that he will letam possession of the whole of his surplus to 
develop his farm Thus, the change in policy towards the peasantry 
IB to be explained by the change in the position of the peasantry 
The countryside has become moie middle peasant, and in order to 
increase the pioductive forces we must lockon with this 

And now I vvill remmd you that in 1918, after the conclusion ot 
the Brest Litovsk Peace, I had occasion to argue with the so called 
^Left Communisd’ groups Those who were in the Party at that 
lime will remember tliat ceitam Commumsls feared that the 
signing oi the Brest Peace would disrupt all Communist policy 
In the course of the aigumeiit with these comrades I said, among 
other things State capitalism is nothing to bo afraid of in Russui, 
It would be a step forward * This sounded very strange how 
could state capitalism be a step forwaid in a Soviet, Socialist 
republic? And, replying to this, I said Look carefully, what dp 
we observe in Russia from the point of view of real economic 
relations? We observe at least five diffeient social syatems, or 

^ Seo Left Wmg Childishness and Petty Bourgeois Mentality, ’ and the 
corresponding explanatory notes, Sn iyclected JForkt Vol VII — Eti 
364 -Fd 
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economic s) stems, and, counting from below upwards, we find 
that they aie the following first, patriarchal economy, that is, 
when peasant farming produces only for its own needs, or when 
It 13 in a nomadic or semi nomadic state, and we have any number 
of these, second, small commodity production, when goods are 
sold on the market, third, capitalist production, that is, when the 
capitalists, small private capital, appear, fourth, state capitalism, 
and fifth. Socialism ^ And if we look closely we shall have to say 
that even today we see all these relations in the economic system, 
m the economic structure of Russia We cannot under any cir 
cumstances forget what we very often observe, viz , the Socialist 
relations of the workers in factories belonging to the state, when 
they themselves collect fuel, raw material and food, or when 
the workers try properly to distiibute manufactured goods among 
the peasantry and to deliver them by means of the transport sys 
tern This is Socialism But side by side with it there is small 
economy, whuh very often exists independently of it Why can it 
exist independently of it^ Because large scale industry has not 
been re^^torcd, be( ausc the Socialist factories can receive only one 
tenth, perhaps, of whnt they should receive, and in so far as 
they do not receive what they require, small economy remains in 
dependent of the Socialist factories The incredible slate of rum 
of the country, the shortage of fuel, law materials and transport 
facilities, leads to small pioduction existing separately from 
Socialism And I ask Under these circumstances, what is state 
capitalism? It is the amalgamation of small production Capital 
aTnuigamatea small production, capital grows out oi small pro 
duction It IS no use closing our eyes to tins fact Of course, free 
trade means the growth of capitalism, one cannot get away from 
it And whoever thinks of getting away from it and brushing it 
aside is only consoling himself with words If small economy 
exists, if free exchange exists, capitalism will appear But does 
this capitalism hold out any terrors for us if we hold the factories, 
works, transport and foreign trade in our hands? And bo I said 
then, ^nd will say now, and I think it is incontrovertible, that 
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ihis capitalism has no lerrois for us Concessions are capilnlism of 
that kind 

Wo art making inleiist eHoits to conclude concession agree 
menta unfortunately, %ve have not concluded any up to now 
Nevertheless, we are nearer to them nou than \\c N\cre se-^eral 
months ago, \shen >ve last talked about concessions Wli tt aie 
concessions from the point of view of economic rehtionsliips^ 
The} aie state capitalism The So\ict goveinment concludes an 
agreement with a capitalist According to that agreement the 
latter is provided with a certain quantity of articles inw ma 
tenals, mines, hunting and fishing teirilones, minerals, or, as uas 
the case in one of the last proposals for a concession, even a 
special factory (the proposal to grant the Swedi^^h ball beanng 
plant as a concession) The Socialist state grants the capitalist 
means of production that belong to it factoncs, materials, mines, 
the capitalist works iii the capacity of an agent, as a leaseholder 
of Socialist means of production, obtains piofit on his capital 
and delivers to the Socialist state part of his output 

Why do \vc need this? Because we immediately receive an in 
Cl eased quantity of products, and this we need because we our 
selves aie unable to manufacture them And so we get state 
capitalism Should it frighten No, it should not, because we 
^^hall determine to what extent wo shall grant concessions Take 
oil concessions That will give us at once millions of poods of 
kerosene, more than we ourselves produce Tlus is to our advan 
tage, because in exchange for this kerosene, not for paper money, 
the peasant will give us his gram surplus, and we shall immediately 
be able to improve the position of the whole country That is why 
the capitalism that will inevitably grow out of free trade has 
no terrors for us It wiW be the result of the development of trade 
the result of the exchange of manufactured goods, even though 
produced by small industry, for agricultural produce 

From the law that was passed yesterday you will learn that 
the workers in certain branches of industry are to be permitted 
to obtain a certain part of the ai tides Inaiiufaclured in their 
factories m die form of a bonus m kind which they can exchange 
for grain Tor example on the condition that they cover the re 
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quirements of the state, the textile workers will receive a part 
of the textile goods tliey manufactuie and wiU be able to exchange 
them for gram theraaelves We must do this in oidei to improve 
the conditions of the workers and the conditions of tlie peasants 
more quickly We could not do this on a nation wide scale, but 
we must do it, come what may That is whv we do not in the 
least close our 6)68 to the fact that, \o a certain extent, free 
trade ilieans the development of capitalism, and we say This capi 
talism will be under the control, under the surveillance of the 
stake Since the workers’ state has taken possession of the fac 
tones, works and railways, this capitalism has no terrors for 
us It will help to improve the economic exchange of peasant 
produce for the manufactures of neighbouring handicraftsmen 
who, although the) will not cover the peasants’ requirements of 
manufactured goods to a very large extent, will nevertheless cover 
them to some extent, peasant economy will improve compared to 
what it was before, and it desperately needs improvement Let 
small industry expand to some extent, let state capitalism expand 
— ^tlie Soviet power need not fear that, it must look things 
straight in the face and call things by their proper names, but it 
must control tlus, detfsrmine its limits 

Concessions need not frighten us, if we give concessionaires 
a few factories and retain most of them in our own hands, there 
is nothing terrible about it Of course, it would be absurd for the 
Soviet government to distribute the greater part of what belongs 
to U in the form of concessions, this would not be concessions, 
hut reversion to capitalism There is nothing to be afraid of In 
concessions as long as we retain possession of all the state enter 
pnses and weigh up exactly and strictly the terms and scale on 
which we grant concessions Growing capitalism will be under 
Oontrpl, under supervision, while political power will remain in 
the hands of the working class and of the ^Vorkers’ state The capi 
tal which exist m the foim of cohcessions and the capital 
which Will inevitably grow through the medium of the co operatives, 
througli the medium of free trade has no terrors for us, we 
hiust try to develop and improve the position of the peasantry, 
\\e must exert all our efforts to make this benefit the working class 
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We shall be able to <lo all that can be done to improve peasant 
fanning and to develop the local apparatus more quickly with 
concessions than without them — wliiit at the bame time planning 
our national economy in such a wa,v that large scale Socialist 
industry shall be icsloied more quickl) than hitherto — we shall 
be able to do this more quickly with the aid of a rested and recup 
crated peasant economy than with the abaolutel) poverty stricken 
peasant farming we have had up to now 

This is what I have to say on the question of how to appraise 
thi’^ policy from tlie Communist point of view, of why it is neces 
sary, and wh> if properl) applied, it will bring improvement 
immediatel) or, at all events, much more quickly than if we 
did not apply it 



THE FOOD TAX 


THE SlCmFlCAJ^CE OF THE HEW POLICY AND ITS CONDITIONS 
In Lieu of an Introduction 

The question of the food tax is at present attracting considerable 
attention and is giving rise to much discussion and aigument This 
IS quite natural, because this is one of the principal questions of 
policy under present conditions 

The discussion beais a rather hurl y burly chaiacter For quite 
understandable reasons we all suffer from this All the more 
useful would it be, therefore, to try to approach this question, 
not from its “ topic aT' side, but from the side of general prin 
ciple In other words, let us look into the general, fundamental 
backgroimd of thp picture on which we are now tracing the pat 
tern of the definite practical measures of policy of the present 
day 

In order to make this attempt I will take the liberty of quot 
mg a long passage from my pamphlet The Principal Task of Our 
Day — ^*Left Wing'^ Childishness and Petty Bourgeois Mentality ^ 
This pamphlet was published by the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
ond Soldiers' Deputies in 1918 and contains, first, a newspaper 
article dated March H, 1918, on the Brest Peace, and, second, my 
controversy with the then existing group of Left Communists, 
dated May 5, 1918 The controversy is superfluous now and so 
I delete it I leave m what applies to the discussion about 
"state capitalism'' and the mam elements of our contemporary 
economics, the transitionil economics from capitalism to so 
ciabsm 

This is what I wrote at that time 

1 SeUcted Works, Vol VH ^Ed 
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Fhc Contfmporary Economics of Russia 
(Extract from pamphlet of 1918) 

“Stale capitalism would be an advance on the present state of 
affairs in our Soviet Republic If ue introduced state capitalism 
in approximately six months* tune ^ve would achieve a great success 
and a sure guarantee that within a year Socialism will have gained 
a permanently firm hold and will have become invincible in our 
country 

“I can imagine with what noble indignation some people will 
recoil from these words What* The transition to state capital 

um in the Soviet Socialist Republic a step forward? Isn’t this 
the betrayal of Socialism?” ^ 

“ And that is wli) we must deal with this point m greater 
detail 

“In the first place we must understand what exactly is the 
nature of the tra^isition from capitalism to Socialism which gives 
us the right and the grounds on which to call our country the 
Socialist Republic of Soviets 

“Secondly, we must expose the error of those who fail to 
recognise the petty bouigeois economic conditions and the petty 
bourgeois element as the principal enemy of Socialism in our 
country 

“Thirdly, we must clearly understand the significance of the 
economic difference between the Soviet state and the bourgeois 
state 

“Let us examine these three points 

“No one, I think, in studying the question of the economics of 
Russia has denied their transitional character Nor, I think, has 
any Communist denied ihAt the term ‘Socialist Soviet Republic* 
implies the determination of the Soviet government to achieve the 
transition 4o Socialism, and not that the present economic order is a 
Socialist order 

“But what does the word transition mean? Does it not mean, 
as applied to economics, that the present order contolns elements, 
particles, pieces of both capitalism and Socialism? Everyone will 
adiqit that it does But pot all whp admit this take the trophic to 
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cousider the precise tiature of the elements that constitute the various 
social economic fonns which exist in Russia at the present lime 
And this IS the crux of the question 
“Let us enumerate these elements 

“1) patriarchaL le, to a considerable extent natural, self 
buflicnig peasant economy, 

“2) small commodity production (this includes the majority 
of those peasants who sell their grain) , 

“3) private capitalism, 

“4) state capitalism, and 
“5) Socialism 

“Russia 13 so vast and so varied that all these different types 
of adSial economic forms are intermingled This is what constitutes 
the peculiar feature of the situation 

“The question arises what elements preponderate^ Clearly, in 
a small peasant country, the preponderating element must be the 
petty bourgeois element, nor can it be otheiwise, for the majorit), 
and the great majority of the tillers of the soil are small com 
modity producers Hence, the shell of slate capitalism t grain 
monopoly, state controlled producers and traders, bourgeois co 
operators) is pierced, now m one p^ce, now in anothei, by pro/J 
tcers, and the chief object of profiteering is grain 

“It 38 precisely m this field that the struggle is mainly proceed 
ing Between what elements is this struggle being waged if we 
are to speak in terms of economic categories such as Mate cajiUal 
ism*? Between the fourth and the fifth in the order in which I have 
just enumerated? Of course not It is not state capitalism that m 
at war with Socialism, it is the petty bourgeoisie plus private 
{japitalism fighbng against both state capitalism and Socialism The 
nelly bourgeoisie oppose every kind of stale interference, xegula 
lion and control, whether it be state capitalist or state Socialist 
This 18 an absolutely incontrovertible fact of our reality, the failure 
to understand which lies at the root of a number of mistakes in 
economics The profiteer, the trade marauder, the disrupter of 
monopoly — these ate our principal hntemar enemies, tlie enemies 
of the economic enactments of the Soviet government A hundred 
and fwenty five ^oars ago it might have been excusable for the 
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French petty bourgeois the moat ardent and sincere of re^ollUlo^ 
aries, to endeavour to crush the profited bv executing n few of 
ihe ‘chosen’ ones and by thunderous declamations, but today the 
purely rhetorical attitude to this question assumed by some Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries can rouse nothing but disgust and revnl 
Sion in an intelligent revolutionary We know perfectly well that 
the economic basis of profileering is the small proprietors who arc 
unusually widespread in Russia, and private capitalism of which 
every petty bourgeois is an agent We kno\\ that the million tenta 
cles of this petty bourgeois hydra encircle first one and then another 
section of the working class that imtead of state monopoly pro 
fileenng forces its way through all the poiea of our social and 
economic organism 

‘*Those who fail to see this show by their blindness that they 
are captives to petty bourgeois prejudices ’’ 

“The petty bourgeois has money put away, several thousands 
gained by ‘honest’ and especially by dishonest means during the 
war This is the economic type, the characteristic type, that serves as 
the basis of profiteering and private capitalism Money is a certi 
ficate entitling the possessoi to leceive social wealth, and a vast 
stratum of small proprietors numbering millions cling to this 
certificate conceal it from the ‘state ’ They do not believe in 
Socialism or Communism, and ‘sit tight’ until the pioletanan storm 
blows over Either we subordinate this petty bourgeoisie to our 
control and accounting fwe can do this if we organise the poor, 
that is the majority of the population, or semi proletariat, round 
iVie poblicaily conscious proletarian vanguard'), or they wiW over 
ihrow oui workers’ go\ernnient as surely and as inevitably the 
1 evolution was overthrown by the Napoleons and Cavaignacs who 
sprang from this very soil of small ownership This is how the 
question stands ” 

“The petty bourgeoisie hoarding their thousands are the ene 
inies of state capitalism They want to use their thousands for 
themselves, against the poor, in the teeth of all state control And 
the sum total of these thousands, amounting to many billions 
forms the basis of the profiteering which is disrupting our Social 
ist construction Let us suppose that a given number of worker® 
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produce in a certain number of days goods to the value of, say, 
1,000 Suppose, further, that of this total, 200 is lost to fis as a 
result of petty profiteering, embezzlement and the small proprietois 
‘evading’ Soviet decrees and regulations Ever) politically conscious 
worker will say If better oidei and organisation could be obtained 
at the price of 300 I would willingly give 300 instead of 200 out 
of the 1,000, for it will be easy under the Soviet government to 
reduce this ‘tribute’ to lOO or to 50 later on, when order and 
organisation are established and the petty bourgeois disruption of 
state monopoly is finally stopped 

“This simple illustration in figures — which I have deliberately 
simplified to the utmost in order to make it absolutely clear — 
explains the present correlation of state capitalism and Socialism 
The workers hold political power, they have every legal oppor 
tunity of ‘taking’ the whole thousand, i e , without giving up a 
single kopek, except for Socialist purposes This legal opportunit) 
which rests upon the actual transition of power to the workers, is 
an clement of Socialism But in many WBys, the small owner and 
private capitalist element undermines this legal position drags 
in profiteering, hinders the execution of Soviet decrees State capital 
ism would be a gigantic step forward even if we paid more than we 
are paying at present (I took this numerical example deliberately 
to bring this out more sharply) , for it is worth while paying for 
‘tuition,’ because it is profitable for the workers because victory 
over disorder rum and slackness is the most important thing, be 
cause the continuation of small owner anarchy is the greatest, the 
moat senous danger which threatens ua and which will certainly 
be our rum unless we overcome it On the other hand, not only 
will the payment of a heavier tribute to state capitalism not ruin 
us, n will lead ua to Socialism by the surest road When the working 
class has learnt how to defend the ^^tate system against small owner 
anarchy, when it has leamt to build up a great, nation wide slate 
orgamsation of production on state capitalist lines, it will have, if 
I may use the expression, all the trump cards in its hands, and 
the consolidation of Sociahsrn will be assured 

“In the first place econoniix^ally state capitalism is immeasur 
ahljr superior to the present system of economy 
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“In the second place, the Soviet poi>er has nothing to fear from 
It, for the Soviet state is a slate in ^\hich the power of the 
workers and the poor is assured “ 

« « # 

“To elucidate the question slilJ more, Jet us Urst of all lake the 
most concrete example of state capitalism Everybody knows what 
this example is It is Germany Here we have ‘the last word* in 
modern large scale capitalist technique and planned organisation, 
subordinated to Junker bourgeois imperialism Cross out the words 
in italics, and, m place of the militarist, Junker bourgeois imperial 
i8t statCf put a staCe^ but of a different social type, of a different 
class content — a Soviet, that is, a proletarian state, and you will 
have the sum total of the conditions necessary for Socialism 
“Socialism 18 inconceivable without large scale capitalist tech 
nique based on the last word of modern science, it is inconceivable 
ivithout planned state organisation uhich subjects tens of millions 
of people to the strictest observance of a single standard In pro 
duction and distnbution We Marxists ha\e always insisted on 
this, and it is not worth while wasting Uvo seconds talking to people 
who do not understand even this (anarchists and a good half of 
I he Left Socialist Revolutionailes) 

“At the same time Socialism is inconceivable unless the prole 
tariat is the ruler of the state This also is A B C And history 
(>vhich nobody, except Menshevik blocklieads of the first rank, 
ever expected to bring about ‘complete* Socialism smoothly gently, 
eas }y and ainiply ) took such an atiginel course that it brought 
forth in 1918 two unconnected halves of Socialism existing aide by 
side like two future chickens ui the single shell of international 
imperialism In 1918 Germany and Russia were the embodiment of 
the most striking material realisation of the econoimc, productive 
and social economic conditions for Socialism on the one hand, 
and the political conditions, on the other 

“A successful proletarian revolution in Germany would im 
mediately and very easily shatter the shell of imperialism (which 
unfortunately is made of the best steel, and hence cannot be 
broken by the efforts of any and every chicken ),*» it would 
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bring about the victory of world Socialism for certain, without 
any difficulty or with slight difficulty — xf» of course by ‘difficulty* 
we mean difficult on n uorld historical scale and not in the phih 
•^tine circle sense, 

“While the levolutiori m Germany is slow in ‘coming forth* 
oui task IS to study the state capitalism of the Cermans, to spare 
uo effort 111 copying it and not shrink fiom adopting dictatorial 
methods to hasten the copying of Western cultiiie by barbarian 
Russia, and not hesitate to use barbarous methods in fighting 
against barbansm If there are anarchists and Left Socialist Revolu 
tionanes fl suddenly recall the speeches of Karelin and Ge on the 
C E C ) who indulge in Narciftsus-like reflections and say that it 
is unbecoming for us, levolutionaries, to ‘take lessons’ from German 
irapenalism, there is only one thing we can say in reply to this 
Viz y the revolution would perish irrevocably (and deservedly) if 
^\e took these people seriously 

‘ At present petty bourgeois capitalism prevails in Russia, and 
n is one and the same road that leads from it to large scale state 
capitalism and to Socialism, thiough one and the same intermediary 
station* called ‘national accounting and control of production and 
distribution ’ Those who fail to understand this aie committing an 
unpardonable mistake in economics Either they do not know the 
facts of leality, do not «»ee what actually exists and aie unable to 
look the truth in the face, or they confine tliemselves to abstractly 
(oinpanng ‘capitalism’ with ‘Socialism* and fail tp study the con 
Crete foinis and eltngea of the transition that is taking place m our 
Lountry 

“Let it be said in parenthesis that this is the ^ery theoretical 
mistake which misled the best people in the Novaya Zhiza and 
V iHr)od camp The worst and the mediocre of these, owing to 
then stupidity and spineleesness, drag at the tail of the bourgeoisie, 
of wliom they stand in awe The best of them fsiled to understand 
that It was not without reason that the tegchera of Socialism spoke 
of a whole period of transition flora capitalism to Socialism and 
emphasised the ‘prolonged birth pangs' of the new social order, 
^ And this new order is an abstraction which can come into being 
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only by passing through a series of varied, imperfect coiicrele 
attempts to create thia or that Socialist state 

‘‘It IS precisely because llussia cannot advance economically 
without traversing the ground that is common to state capitalism 
and to Socialism (national accounting and control) that the at 
tempt to frighten others as well as themsehes ivith the boge> of 
‘evolution towards slate capitalism* is utter theoretical nonsense 
To talk nonsense of this sort is to let one’s thoughts wander away 
from the true road of ‘evolution,* is to fail to understand what 
this road is In practice it is equivalent to dragging back to small 
owner capitalism 

“In order to convince the reader that this \s not the first tune 
I have given this ‘high’ appreciation of state capitalism and that I 
gave It before the Bolsheviks 8ej?ed power I take the liberty of 
quoting the following passage from my pamphlet The Threatening 
Catastrophe and Ho^v To Fight //,i written in September 1917 

But try to subslltulo for the Junker caphaliat »late for the land lord-cap i 
talist stale a revolutionary democralir stale (i e such as will destroy all 
pnvileges m a revolutionary way without being afraid of introducing in a 
revolutionary way the fullest possible democracy) and you will see that, in 
a truh re\alutionary democratic stale slate roonopol) capltuHsm inpvitablv 
and unavoidably means progress towards Socialism! 

For socialism Is nothing but the n^xt step forward after state capitalist 
monopoly 

State monopoly capitalism is the fullest material preparation for Socialism 
It is Its threshold it is that rung on the historical ladder between which and 
the rung railed Soriahsm tliere are no tn/enemng rungs* 

“Please note that this was wnlten when Kerensky was in powei, 
that we are discussing not the dictatorship of the proletariat, not 
the Socialist state, but the ‘revolutionary democratic’ state Is it 
pot clear that the higher we stand on this political ladder the more 
completely we incorporate the Socialist state and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in the Soviets, the less ought we to feai ‘stale 
capitalism’? Is it not clear that from the material, economic and 
productive point of view, we are not yet ‘on the threshold’ of 
Socialism? And how otherwise than by way of this ‘threshold’ 
which we have not yet reached, shall we pass through the door 
of Socialism^ ” » w # 

I CQUeoted Works, VqI XXI— 
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**The follo^ving is also extremely instructive 
*‘In our controversy with Comrade Bukharin on the C E C ^ he 
declared, among other things, that on the question of high salaries 
for specialists Ve’ ‘were more to the Right than Lenin,* for in 
this case we see no deviation from principle, bearing in mind that 
Marx said that under certain conditions it ;i8 more expedient for 
the working class to *buy off this gang* (that is, the gang of capital 
lata, i e , to buy from the bourgeoisie the land, factories, works and 
other means of production) 

“This IS on extremely interesting statement ** 

“Let us consider Marx’s idea carefully 

“Marx was discussing England of the seventies of the last 
century, of the culminating period in the development of pre 
monopoly capitalism At that time England was a country in which 
mihtansm and bureaucracy were less pronounced than in any 
other, a country in which there was the greatest possibility of a 
‘peaceful* victory for Socialism by the workers ‘buying out* the 
bourgeoisie And Marx says Under certain conditions the workers 
will certainly not refuse to buy off the bourgeoisie Marx did not 
commit himself — or the future leaders of the Sociali&t revolution — 
to matters of form, to methods and ways of bringing about the 
tevoluhon, for he understood perfectly well that a vast number 
of new problems would arise, that the whole situation would 
change in the process of the revolutiop, and that the situation 
would change radically and often m the process of revolution 
“Well, and what about Soviet Russia? After the seizure of 
power by the pi oletanat, after the crushing of the armed resistance 
and sabotage of the exploiters- — is it not clear that certain conditions 
prevail which correspond to those which might have existed in 
England half ^ century ago had a peaceful transition to Socialism 
begun then? The subordination of the capitalists to the workers 
in England would have been assured at that time owing to the 
following ciroutrtstances 1) the absolute preponderance of workers, 
i e , proletarians, m the population oiving to the absence of a 
peasantry (in England in the ’seventies thetre was every hoj>e of an 
extremely rapid spread of Socialism among agricultural labour 
era) , 2) the excellent organisation of the proletanat in trade 
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unions (England was at that time the leading country in the 
world in this respect) , 3) the comparatively high level of culture 
of tlie proletariat, which had been trained by centuries of develop 
inent of political liberty, 4) the old habit of the well organised 
English capitalists of settling political and economic questions 
by compromise — at that time tiie £fig?ish capitalists were better 
organised than the capitalists of any country m the world (this 
superiority has now passed to Germany) These were the circum 
stances which at that tune gave rise to the idea that the peaceful 
subjugation of the English capitalists by the workers was pos 
sible 

“In Soviet Russia, at the present time, this subjugation is 
assured by certain premises of fundamental significance (the victory 
in November [October] and tlie suppression, from November 
[October] to February, of the armed and sabotaging resistance of 
the capitalists) But instead of the absolute preponderance of 
workers, that is, of proletarians, m the population, and a high 
degree of organisation among them, the important factor of victory 
in Russia was the support the proletarians received from the poorest 
and quickly pauperised peasantry Finally, we have neither a high 
degree of culture nor the habit of compromise If these concrete 
conditions are carefully considered it will become clear that we 
can and ought to employ two methods simuhaneouBly, i e , the 
ruthless suppression of the uncultured capitalists, who refuse to 
have anything to do with ‘state capitalism’ or to consider any form 
of fcomproimse, and who continue by means of profiteering, by 
bribing the poor peasantry, etc , to hinder the application of the 
measures taken by the Soviets, and the method of compromue, or 
buying off the cultured capitalists, who agree with ‘state capitalism,’ 
who are capable of putting it into practice and who are useful to 
the proletariat as clever and experienced organisers of the largest 
types of enterprises, which supply commoditiea to tens of millions 
of people 

“Bukhann is a well educated Marxian economist Hence, he 
remembered that Marx was profoundly right when he taught the 
workers the importance of preserving the organisation of large scale 
production precisely for the purpose of facilitating the transition 
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to Socialism and that (aa an excepuoriy and England was then an 
exception) the idea was conceivable of paying the capitalists well 
of buying them out, if the circumstances were such as to compel 
the capitalists to submit peacefully and to come over to Socialism 
in a cultuied nnd organised fashion, provided they were bought 
out 

* But Bukharin fell into erroi because he did not study suffi 
ciently the concrete pecuhanly of the situation in Russia at the 
present lime — an exceptional situation We, the Russian proletariat, 
are in advance of England or Germany as regards our political 
order, as regards the strength of the political power of the workers, 
but we aie behind the most backward West European country as 
regards well organised state capitalism as regards our level of 
culture and the degree of matenal and productive preparedness 
for the ‘introduction* of Socialism la it not clear that the peculiar 
nature of the present situation creates the need for a peculiar type 
of ‘buying out ’ which the workers should offer to the most cultuted 
the most skilled, the most capable organisers among the capitalists 
who are ready to enter the service of the Soviet government and to 
help honesth m organising ‘state’ industry on the largest possible 
scaled Is it pot clear that in such a pecuhar situation we must make 
every effort to avoid two mistakes, both of which are of a petty 
bourgeois nature? On the one hand, it would be an irretnevable 
mistake to declare that since theie is a discrepancy between our 
economic ‘forces’ and our political forces, it ‘follows* that we 
should not have seized power Such an argument can be advanced 
only by a ‘man in a muffler’^ who forgets that there will always be 
such a ‘discrepancy ’ that it always exists in the development of 
nature as well as in the development of society, that only by a 
series of attempts — each of which taken by itself, will be one sided 
will suffer from certain inconsistencies — will victorious Socialism 
be credted by the revolutionary co operation of the proleta)nat of 
all countries 

*^0n the other hand, it would be an obvious mistake to give free 
rein to shouters and phi asemongers, who allow themselves to be 

^ A character in s story by Chekhov, typifying the timid, conservative bu 
waucrat'— ^'df Sng 
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attracted by dazzling’ re\olutioni8m, but who aie incapable of 
sustained thoughtful and deliberate revolutionary vvoik which takes 
into account the most difticult stages of tiansilion 

“Fortunate!), the history of the development of the revolution 
ary parties and of the struggle Bolshevism waged ngninsl theni^ 
has left us a heritage of sharply defined t)pes, of these, the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries and anarchists are striking examples oT 
bad revolutionaries They are now shouting — shouting hysterically, 
shouting themselves hoarse — against the ‘compromise’ of the ‘Right 
Bolsheviks ^ But they are incapable of thinking why ‘compromise’ 
is bad, and why ‘compromise’ has been justly condemned b) history 
and the course of the re\olution 

“Compromise in Kerensky’s time sui rendered power to the 
impenahflt bourgeoisie, and the question of power is the funda 
mental question of ever) i evolution The compioniise of a section 
of the Bolsheviks in October November 1917 either feared the 
seizure of power by the proletariat or wished to ihare power 
equally, not only with ‘unreliable fellow travellers’ like the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries, but also with the enemy, with the Chernov 
ists and the Mensheviks, who would inevitably have hindered us 
in fundamental matters, such as the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, the ruthless suppression of the Bogayevskys, the com 
plete establishment of the Soviet institutions, and in eveiy act of 
confiscation 

“Now power has been seized, letained and consolidated in the 
hands of a single party, the party of the proletariat, even without 
the ‘unreliable fellow travellers ’ To speak of compromises at the 
present time when theie is no question, and can be none, of sharing 
pow^r, of renouncing ihe dictatorship of the pioletanat over the 
bourgeoisie, is merely to rejieat, parrot fashion, words which have 
been learnt by heart, but not understood To describe as ‘conipro 
mise’ the fact that, having arrived at a situation when we can and 
must rule the country, we try to win over to our side, not grudging 
the cost, the most cultured elements capitalism has trained, to take 
them into our service against small proprietor disintegration — to 


1 Mensheviks, SoHalist Revolutionaries and anarchists — Ed Eng ed 
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describe this as compromise reveals a total incapacity to think out 
the economic problema of Socialist construction 

The Food Tax, Free Trade and Concessions 

In the arguments of 1918 quoted above there are a number of 
imstakes as regards periods The periods turned out to be longer 
than was anticipated at that time This is not surpiising But the 
main elements of our economics have remained the same In a 
very large number of cases the peasant “poor” (proletarians and 
semi proletarians) have become middle peasants This has caused 
an increase in the small proprietoi, petty bouigeois “element ” The 
civil war of 1918 20 greatly intensified the rum of the country, 
retarded the restoration of its productive forces, and bled the 
proletariat more than any other class To this was added the fail 
ure of the harvest of 1920, the fodder shortage and the dying of 
cattle, which still further retarded the lestoration of transport and 
industry, because it affected the delivery of wood — our main fuel — 
on peasants’ horses and carta 

As a result, the polxtiqal situation in the spring of 1921 was 
such that immediate, resolute and very urgent measures had to be 
taken to improve tlie conditions of the peasantry and to increase 
its productive forces 

Why the peasantry and not the workers? 

Because m order to improve the conditions of the workers, 
gram and fuel are required This is the biggest “hitch” at the 
present time, from the point of view of national economy as a whole 
And it IS impossible to increase the production and collection of 
gram and the collection and delivery of fuel except by improving 
the position of the peasantry, by raising their productive forces 
It IS necessary to start with the peasantry Those who fail to under 
statid this, those who are inclined to regard this putting of the 
peasantry in the forefront as the “renunciation,” or something 
similar to the renunciation, of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
simply do not stop to think, and yield to the power of phrases 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is the guidance of policy by the 
proletariat The proletanat, as the leading, ruling class, must be 
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able to guide policy in such a way as to solve first the most urgent, 
the most *Sexing” problem The most urgent thing at the picsent 
time 15 the adoption of measures to raise the productive forces of 
peasant fanning immediately Onl) in this way will it be possible 
to improve the conditions of the workers and strengthen the alU 
ance between the workers and peasants, to strengthen the dictator 
ship of the proletariat The proletarian or representative of the 
proletariat who refused to improve the conditions of the workers 
in this way would m fact prov e himself to be an accomplice of the 
Willie Guards and the capitalists, because to refuse to do it in 
this way would mean putting the craft interests of the workers 
above class intercbts, would mean sacrificing the interests of the 
whole of the working class, of its dictatorship, its alliance with 
the peasantiy against the landlords and capitalists, its leading role 
m the struggle for the emancipation of labour from the yoke of 
capital, for the sake of the immediate, momentary and partial 
benefit of the workers 

Thus, the first thing required is immediate and serious measures 
to raise the productive forces of the peasantry 

This cannot be done without a serious modification of our food 
policy Such a modification was the substitution of the food tax 
tor the quotas, the former to be connected with free trade, at least 
in local economic turnover, after the tax has been paid 

What, in essence, is the substitution of the food tax for the 
quotas? 

Wiong ideas are widespiead concerning this point These wrong 
ideas are due mainly to the fact that no attempt is made to study 
the essence of the change, it is not asked from what to what the 
change is being made It is imagined that the change is from Com 
munism m general to the bourgeois system in general In opposition 
to this mistake, one must inevitably refer to what was said in May 
1918 

The food tax is one of the forms ot transition from the peculiar 
**War Communism’* which was thrust upon us by extreme want, 
rum and war to the proper Socialist iiiteichange of products The 
latter, in us turn is one of the foims of tranaitioii from Socialism, 
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with the peculiar featuics created by the predominance of the 
small peasanlr) among the population, to Communism 

The essence of the peculiar * War Communism*^ ivab that prac 
tically we took all the surplus am— and sometimes e\en not only 
einplus grain, but part of the gram the peasant required for food— 
for the purpose of meeting the lequirements of the aimy and of 
sustaining tlie ivorkers Most often we took the giain oa loan, for 
paper mone} Had we not done that ue would have been unable 
to vanquish the landlords and the capitalists in a luined small 
peasant tountiv And the fact that we were Mctoiious (in sp\te of 
the assistance our exploiters obtained from the most powerful 
countriea of the woild) not only shows what miracles of heroism 
the workers and peasants nie capable of in the struggle for then 
emancipation, it also shows the role of lacke)s of the bourgeoisie 
that the MensheMks, Socialist Revolutionaries and Kautsky and 
t 0 pla\ed when they bfnmed us for tins “War Communism” It 
«ihouId be put to our ciedit , 

But It 13 no less necessary to know the real dimensions of the 
service tliat stands to our credit “War Communism” was thrust 
upon us by war and rum It was not, nor could it be, a policy that 
corresponded to the econonuc tasks of the proletariat It was a 
temporary measure The correct policy of the proletariat which 
U exercising its diclatoxship in a small peasant country is to obtain 
gram In exchange for the manufactured goods tlie peasant requires 
Only such a food policy corresponds to the tasks of the proletariat, 
only such a policy can strengthen the foundations of Socialism and 
lead to its complete victor) 

The food tax is tlie transition to this We are still m such a 
state of nun, so crushed by the burden of war (the war of yester 
day and tho war which, owing to the lapacity and fury of the 
capitalists, may bleak out tomorrow) that we cannot give the 
peasant niaimfacluied goods for utl the gram we require Knowing 
this, we are introducing the food tax, le , we shall take the imni 
inuip of gram we require (for the army and the workers) in the 
form of a tax and will obtain the rest in exchange for manufactured 
goods^ 
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Howcvei, we must not forget the following Oui poverl) and 
ruin are so great that we cannot restore large scale, factory, state 
Socialist production at one stroke To restore our industr) we 
must accumulate large stocks of gram and fuel in the big industual 
centies, we must replace the worn out machines with new ones, and 
so on Experience has convinced us that this cannot be done at 
one stioke, and we know that after the ruinous imperinhst war 
even the wealtlnest and most advanced countries is ill be able to 
solve this problem onl) in the course of a long period of years 
Hence, it is necessary, to a certain extent, to help to restore small 
industry, which does not need machines, does not need either stale 
reserves oi large stocks of law materiel, fuel and looci, and which can 
immediately render some assistance to peasant fanning and raise 
Its pioducUve forces 

'What will be the eSect of this? 

The effect will be the levival of the pell) bourgeoisie and of 
capitalism on the basis of a certain amount of free trade (if only 
local) This 18 be)ond doubt It would be ridiculous to close our 
e)efi to It 

The question arises, is it necessary^ Can it be justified? Is it 
not dangerous? 

Many questions like this are asked, and in the majonty of 
cases they merely reveal the simplicity, to put it mildly, of those 
^vho ask them 

Examine the way I in May 1918 defined the existence m our 
economics of the elements (constituent parts) of the various social 
economic systems No one will be able to refute the existence of 
all these five stages (or constituent parts), of all these five systems — 
fiom the patriarchal, le, semi savage, to tlie Socialist system It 
13 self evident tliat the small peasant ‘‘system,” partly patnaichal, 
partly petty bourgeois, predominates in a small peasant country 
If excliange exists, the development of small economy is pett)‘f 
bourgeois development, it la capitalist development — tins is an 
incontrovertible truth, an elementary truth of political economy, 
confirmed, moieover, by tlie everyday experience and observation 
of even the ordinary man in the street 
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What polity cQii iho Socialist proletauat puisiic in the face of 
this economic rcaht> ^ To give I he ‘nnall peasant all lie needs of 
the manufaclmcs piodiiced by laige scale Socialist industries jn 
exchange for Ins gram and inw materials^ Tins 'V^ould be Uie moat 
desirable and tlie most ‘‘correct” policy— this is the policy we 
have started But wc cannot gi\e all the manufactures, very far 
fiom it, nor shall we be able to do so very soon — at all events 
we shall not be able to do so until we complete the lirst stage of 
the olecLrificntion of the whole countiy Wliat is to be done^ Either 
to try to prohibit entirely, to lock up, all development of private, 
non state exchange, \ e , trade, i p > capitalism, which is inevitable 
amidst millions of small producers But such a policy would be fool 
ish and suicidal for the party that tried to appl> it It would be 
foolish because such a policy is economically impossible, it would 
be suicidal because the paity tliat tried to apply such a policy would 
meet with inevitable disaster We need not conceal from ourselves 
llie fact that some Communists sinned “in thought, word and deed” 
in this respect and dropped piecisely into such a policy We shall 
Ir) to rectify these nustakes We must rectify them without fail, 
otherwise things will go badly with us 

Or (and this is the last possible and the only sensible policy) 
not to try to prohibit, or lock up, the development of capitalism, 
but to try to direct it into the channels of state capitalism This is 
economically possible, for state capitalism — m one form or 
another, to some degiec or other — exists wherever the element of 
free trade and capitalism in general exists 

Can the Soviet state, tlie dictatorship of the proletariat, be 
combined, united with state capitalism, are they compatible? 

Of course they arc This is exactly what I argued in May 1918 
I hope I proved it in May 1918 More than tliat, I then proved 
that state capitalism is a step forward compared with the $raall 
proprietor (both small patriarchal and petty bourgeois) element 
Those who juxtapose or compare state capitalism with Socialism 
only commit a host of mistakes, for in the present political and 
economic circumatancea it is essential to compare state capitalism 
also ivlth petty bourgeois production 
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The whole problem — both Uieoretical and practical — is to find 
the correct inetliods of directing the inevitable (to a certain degree 
and for a certain time) development of capitolism into the channels 
of state capitalism, to dcteimine what conditions to surround it 
vilh, how to ensure the transformation of slate capitalism into 
Socialism in the not distant future 

In order to approach the solution of this problem we must first 
of all picture to ourselves ns distinctly as possible what state 
capitalism will be and can be in practice within our Soviet system, 
within the framework of our Soviet state 

The simplest case, or example, of how the Soviet government 
directs the development of capitalism into the channels of state 
capitalism, of how it “implants’’ state capitalism, is concessions 
We all now agree that concessions are necessary, but not all of us 
ponder over what concessions mean What are concessions under 
the Soviet system, from the point of view of social economic sys 
terns and their interrelations^ They are an agreement, a bloc^ an 
alliance between the Soviet, i e , proletarian state and state capital 
ism against the small proprietor (patriarchal and petty bourgeois) 
element The concessionaire is a capitalist He conducts his business 
on capitalist lines, for profit^ he is willing to enter into an agree 
inent with the proletarian government in order to obtain extra 
profits, over and above ordinary profits, or in order to obtain 
raw materials whicli he cannot otherwise obtain, or can obtain 
with great difficulty Tlie Soviet government gains by the develop 
ment of the productive forces, by securing an increase in the quan 
lily of goods immediately, or within a very short period We have, 
say, a hundred such and such hunting and fishing territories, mines, 
and forest territories Wo cannot develop all of these — we lack the 
machines, food and transport Tliat is also why we badly develop 
the other territories Because of the bad and inadequate develop 
raent of large enterprises, the small proprietor element increases 
in all Its manifestations the deterioration of outlying (and lator 
of the whole of) peasant farming, the weakening of its productive 
forces, decline in confidence in the Soviet government, thieving 
and mass petty (the most dangerous) profiteering, etc By 'hm 
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planting” state capitalism in the form of concessions, the Soviet 
government strengthens large scale production as against small 
production, advanced production as against backward production, 
niaclune production as against hand production, and it obtains a 
larger quantity of the manufactures of large scale industry (per 
centage deduction) and strengthens state regulated economic rela 
lions as against petty bourgeois anarchical relations The moderate 
and cautious application of the concessions policy will undoubted 
ly help us quickly (to a certain, not very large, degree) to improve 
the state of industry and the conditions of the workers and peasants 
— of course, at the cost of certain sacrifices, the surrender to the 
capitalist of tens and tens of millions of poods of valuable 
products The measure and the conditions that will make conces 
Biona advantageous and not dangerous to us are determined by the 
relation of forces, they are decided by struggle, for concessions are 
also Q form of struggle, they are the continuation of the class 
struggle in another form, and under no circumstances are they the 
substitution of class peace for class i\ar Practice will determine 
llie methods of struggle 


Compared ivith other forma of state capitalism within the 
Soviet system, state capitalism in the form of concessions is, per 
haps, the simplest, most distinct, clearest and most precise Here 
we have a formal written agreement with the most cultured, ad 
vanced West European capitalism We know exactly our gams and 
our losses, our rights and obligations, we know exactly the periods 
for which we grant the concessions, we know the term^ of redemp 
non belore the expiration of the agreement if the agreement provides 
for such redemption We pay a certain "tribute” to world capital 
ism, we ^ ransom” ourselves from it by such and such arrange 
ments and obtain immediately a definite increase in stability m 
the position of the Soviet government an improvement in the 
condittona of our economy Tlie whole difficulty m regard to con 
cwlona liM in ihmhng out and weighing up all the circumstances 
whert concluding a concession agreement, and then in being able to 

dcllnr' rSb Jo tonce^lon. the conce^ionalrc wae obliged to 

Eng ed Poroentage of hla oulpiit to the Soviet government -frf 
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supervise Us fulfilment Undoubtedl) there are difficulties, and in 
all probability mistakes uill be inevitable at first, but these diffi 
culties are veiy minor ones compared with the othci pioblcms of 
the social 1 evolution, to mention particularly the other forms of 
developing, perimtling and implanting state capitalism 

The most important task that confronts all Party and Soviet 
norkers in connection with the introduction of the food !a\ jb to 
be able to apply the principles, the fundamentals of the “con 
re'^sions” policy (i c , a policv similar to “concessions” state capital 
t«im) to the othei forms of capitalism free trade local luinover 
etc 

Take the co operatives It is not surprising that the food lax 
dccieo immediatel) gave use to a ri vision of the legulations 
governing the co operatives and to a certain extension of their 
“liberties’ and lights ^ The co operatnes are also a foim of state 
capitalism but less simple, its outline is less distinct it is more 
Confused and therefore cieates greater piactical difficulties for our 
government The small commodity producers’ co operative societies 
(and it IS the latter and not the vsorkers’ cooperatives that 
are discussing as the picdominant and typical fonn in a small 
peasant countr) ) inevitably give i ise to pcllv bourgeois capitalist 
relations, facilitate their development, push small capitalists into 
the foreground and benefit them moat It cannot be othervvTise since 
the small proprietors predominate and exchange is po'^sible and 
necessary "Under the conditions prevailing in Russia at present, 
freedom and rights for the co operabve societies mean fieedom 
and rights for capitalism It would be stupid and criminal to close 
our eyes to tins olivious truth 

But, unlike private capitalism “co operative” capitalism under 
the Soviet government is a variety of slate capitalism, and as such 
It 13 advantageous and useful for us at the present lime — m a 
certain measure, of course Since tlie food tax means the free 
sale of surplus grain (ovei and above that taken in tlie form 
of the tax), we must exert every effort to diiect this development 
of capitalism — for free sale, free trade is the development of 

1 Cf Tax In KInd,“ In tins volume pp 113 14 Ud 
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CApitalism — into ibe channels of co operative capitalism Co 
operative capitalism is like slate capitalism in that it facilitalea 
account mg» control, supervision and the establishment of con 
tr actual relations between the state (in this case the Soviet state) 
and the capitalist Co operative trade is much more advantageous 
and useful than private trade not only for the above mentioned 
reasons, but also because it facilitates the amalgamation, the 
organisation, of millions of the population, and later the whole of 
the population , and this in its turn is an enormous gain from the 
point of view of the subsequent transition from state capitalism 
lo Socialism 

Let ua compare concessions with co operation as forms of 
state capitalism Concessions are based on large scale machine 
industry , iht co operatives are based on small, handicraft, and paxtl> 
even on patriarchal industry Each individual concession agreement 
affects one capitalist, or one firm, one syndicate, cartel or trust 
The CO operative societies embrace many thousands and even mil 
lions of small proprietors Concessions peimit and even presuppose 
a definite agreement for a definite period Co operative societies 
permit of neither a definite agieement noi a definite period It is 
much easier to repeal the law on the co operatives than to annul 
a concession agreement, but the annulment of an agreement means 
simply and iimnediately breaking off the practical relations of an 
economic alliance, or economic ‘‘cohabitation,’* ^vith the capitalist, 
whereas the repeal of the law on the co operatives, or of any law 
for that matter^ does not immediately break off the practical 
"cohabitation” between tho Soviet government and the small cap 
itfllists, nor, in general, is it able to break off practical economic 
relations It is easy to "watch” a concessionaire, it is difficult to 
i\atch CO operators Tho transition from concessions to Socialism 
js the transition from otie form of large scale production to another 
form of large scale production The transition from small proprie 
tor CO operatives to Socialism is the transition from small production 
to large scale production, i e , it is a more complicated transition, 
but, if successful, is capable of embracing mder masses of the 
population IS capable of uprooting the deeper and more tenacious 
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) uols of tlie old, pre Socialist and even pre capitalist relations, 
which more stubbornly resist all “innovations The concessions 
policy, if successful, wll give us a few exemplary — compared with 
our own — large enterprises built on the level of modem advanced 
capitalism, after a few decades these enterprises will entirely revert 
to us The CO operative pohc), if successful, will result in raising 
small economy and in facilitating its transition, within an inde 
finite penod, to large scale production on the basis of voluntary 
amalgamation 

Take a third form of state capitalism The state enlists the 
capitalist as a merchant and pays him a definite commission on the 
sale of state goods and on the purchase of the produce of the 
small producer A fourth form the state leases to the capitalist 
entrepreneur establishments, hunting and fishing territories, forest 
sections, land, etc , which belong to the state, the lease being very 
similar to a concession agreement These two latter forms of state 
capitalism are not talked about, not thought about, not observed 
at all This is not because we are strong and clever, but because 
we are weak and foolish We are afraid of looking the “vulgar 
truth” straight in the face, and too often wo yield to “flattering 
deception In constantly repeating that “we” are passing from 
capitalism to Socialism, we forget to picture to ourselves precisely 
and distinctly who “we” are We must constantly have m mind the 
whole list — absolutely without exception — of the constituent parts, 
of all the diverse systems of social economy m our econom 
ICS that I enumerated in my article of May 5, 1918, in order that 
this deal picture may not be forgotten “We,” the vanguard, the 
advanced detachment of the proletariat, are passing directly to 
Socialism, but the advanced detachrilent is only a small part of the 
whole of the proletariat, while the latter, in its turn, is only a small 
part of the whole population And m order that “we” may success 
fully solve the problem of our direct transition to Socialism we 
must understand what auxiliary paths^ methods, means and instru 
menls are required for the transition from pre capitalist relations 
to Socialism Tliat is the whole point 

Look at the map of the RSFSR To the North from Vologda, 
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to the Southeast from Rostov on Don and from Saratov, to ihe 
South from Orenburg and from Omsk, to the North from Tomsk, 
there are boundless spaces big enougli to contain scores of large 
civilised stales And ovei all these spaces patuarchahsm, semi 
savagery and real savagery reign And what about the more isolated 
peasant districts of the rest of Russia, wherever scoies of versts of 
country track, or rather of trackless country, separate the villages 
from the railways, i e , from material connecUon with culture, with 
capitalism, with large scale industry, with the big cities^ Do not 
patnarchalisni, Oblomovisni ^ and senii savagery also predominate 
m those places? 

Is a direct transition from this condition predominating m 
Russia to Socialism conceivable? Yes, it is conceivable to a certain 
degree, but on one condition, the precise nature of which we know 
now thanks to an enormous piece of scientific work that has been 
completed — electrification If we construct scores of district elec 
trie power stations (we know where and how these can and should 
be constructed) , if we transmit electric power from these to every 
Milage, if we obtain a sufficient number of electric motors and 
other machinery, we shall not need, or shall haidly need, transi 
tlonal stages, inteiinediary links between palnarchalism and 
Socialism But we know perfectly well that at least ten years will 
be required to complete the first stage of this “one*’ condition, a 
1 eduction of this period is conceivable onlv if the proletanan 
revolution is victorious in such countries us England, Germany 
niid America 

Fox the next lew years we must learn to think of the inter 
mediary links that can facilitate the transition from patriarchalism, 
from small production, to Stfcialism “We” still constantly repeat 
the argument “Capitalism is evil, Socialism is good ” But this 
argument is wrong, because it leaves out of account the sum total 
of the existing social economic systems and singles out only two of 
them 

Capitalism is evil compared with Socialism Capitalism is good 

^ SloiMulncaa and indolence^lhc characlerlsiK'fi of the hero in Goncharov’e 
novel Oblomov— Ed Eng ed 
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compared with mcdiaivalism, compared with sinall pioducUon, 
compared with bureaucracy, which is connected with the dispersed 
character of the small producers Inasmuch as we are as )el unable 
to pass directly fiom small production to Socialism capitalism is 
inevitable to a certain degree as the elemental product of small 
production and exchange, and we must utiJ se capitalism (and in 
particular, direct it into the channels of state capitalism) as the 
intermediary link between small pioduction and Socialism, as a 
means, a path, a method of raising the productive forces 

Take the question of burtauciacj and glance at it from the 
economic aspect On May 5, 1918, burcauciacy was not within 
our field of vision Six months after the October Re\ olution, after 
we had smashed the old, bureaucratic apparatus from lop to bqtlom, 
we did not yet feel this evil 

Another year passed At the Eighth Congress of the RCP 
(March 18 23, 1919), anew Pally programme was adopted, and 
in this programme we straightfor\yardly — not fearing to recognise 
an evil, but desuing to reveal it, to expose it, to pillor) it, to rouse 
the idea and will, energy and action to combat it — speak of ^*a 
partial revival of bureaucracy in the Soviet system 

Another two years passed In the spring of 1921 after the 
Eighth Congress of Soviets (December 1920), wduch discussed the 
question of bureaucracy, after Uie Tenth Congress of the RCP 
(March 1921) , which summed up the controversies that were closely 
connected with the analysis of bureaucracy, we see this evil con 
fronting us more clearlv, more distmctlv and more menacinglv 
T^hat are tlie economic roots of bureaucracy? There are two main 
loots on the one hand, the developed bourgeoisie needs a bureau 
cratic apparatus, primarily a military apparatus and then a juridical 
apparatus etc , to be used precisely against the revolutionary move * 
ment of the workers (and partly of the peasants) This we have 
not got Our courts aie class courts directed against the boui 
geoisie Our army is a class army directed against the bourgeoisie 
Bureaucracy does not exist in the aimy but in the institutions 
that serve it Our bureaucracy has a differenf e^'onomic root, it la 
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the fragmented and dispersed character of email production, its 
poverty! lack of culture, absence of roads, illiteracy, absence of 
exchange between agriculture and industry, the absence of connec 
tion and interaction between them To a large extent this is the 
result of the civil w^r When wo were blockaded, besieged on all 
cat off irom die uffoJa world and horn the ^ain hearing 
South, from Siberia, from coal, could not reslore industry We 
had unhesitatingly to introduce “War Communism/’ to dare to go 
to the most desperate extremes to suffer an existence of semi 
starvation and worse than semi starvation, but to hold on at all 
costs, in spito of unprecedented rum and the absence of intercourse, 
in order to save the workers’ and peasants’ government We did 
not allow ourselves to be frightened by what frightened the Social 
ist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks (who in fact, to a large extent, 
followed the bourgeoisie out of fear, because they were frightened J 
But what a condition of victory in a blockaded country, in a 
besieged fortress, revealed its negatne side precisely in the spring 
of 1921 , when the last of the White Guard forces were finally driven 
from the territory of the R S F S R In a besieged fortress, all trade 
can and should be “locked in”, with the masses displaying extraor 
dinary heroi^im this could be borne for three years After that, the 
ruin of the small producer still further increased, the restoration 
of large-scale industry was still further delayed, postponed 
Bureaucracy, as a heritage of the “siege,” as the superstructure of 
fragmented and crushed small production, fully revealed itself 
We must be able to recognise evil fearlessly in order to combat 
it the more firmly, m order, again and again, to start from the 
beginning — we shall many times and in all spheres have to start our 
cons^ruotion all oier again from the beginning, to remedy what 
^as left undone and select various methods of approach to the 
problem The postponement of the restoration of laige scale indus 
try, the unbeai ableness of “locked lu” exchange between industry 
and agriculture were levealed, and that meant that all efforts had 
to be concentrated on what was more accessible — the restoration of 
am il industry helping things from that side, propping up that 
Side of the structure that was half demolished by the war and 
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blockade, doing cvci} thing pos^^ible to de\elop I rude at all costa 
njtliout being afraid of capitalism, because the Inmts ne ba\e put 
to it (.the expropriation of the Imidloids and of the bourgeoisie in 
economics, the workers’ and peasants’ go\erniiient in politics) are 
sufficiently narrow, sufficiently ‘‘moderate ” This is the fundamental 
idea of tlie food tax, this is its economic significance 

All workers, Paity and Soviet, must concentrate all their efforta, 
oil their attention, on creating, on rousing great local iniliativo in 
economic construction — in the gubernias, still more in the uyezds, 
still more in the volosts and villages — precisely from the point of 
view of raising peasant farming mimed latcl), c\cn if by “small” 
means, on a small scale, helping it to develop small local industry 
The single national economic plan demands that precisely this 
should become the focus of attention and care, the focus of “ur 
gency ” The achievement of a certain amount of improvement here, 
closest to the broadest and deepest “foundation,” mil permit of 
the speediest transition to the moie energetic and more successful 
icstoration of large scale industry 
Hitherto the food worker has known oiilj one fundamental m 
si ruction — Collect tlie quotas 100 per cent Now he has another 
instruction — Collect the tax 100 per cent in the shortest possible 
time and then collect another 100 per cent in exchange for the 
manufactures of large scale and small industry Those who collect 
75 per cent of the tax and 75 per cent of the second hundred in 
exchange for the manufactures of large scale and small industry 
will do more useful work of national importance than those who 
collect 100 per tent of the tax and 55 per cent of the second hundred 
by means of exchange The task of the food worker now becomes 
more complicated On the one hand, it becomes a fiscal task — Col 
lect the tax as quickl> and as rationally as possible On tha other 
hand. It is a general economic task^ — ^Tr) to dnect the co operatives, 
assist small industry, develop local initiative in such a way as to 
increase the exchange between agriculture and industry and make 
It durable We still do this very badly, bureaucracy is the proof 
of this We must not be afraid to admit that here we can and must 
learn a $reat deal from the capUalut We sliall compare the prac 
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Ucal experience of the vauoiis gubernias^ ujezds, \olosts and \il 
lages in one place private capitalists and little capitalists have 
achle^ed so niucli, their profits are approximately bo much Tins 
13 tribute, the fee we pay **for tuition ” We shall not mind paying 
for tins tuition if only we learn something But in the neighbouring 
locality so much and so much has been achieved by co operative 
methods The profits of the co operatives arc so much And in a 
third place, by purely slate, by purely Communist methods so 
much and so much has been achieved (in the present penod this 
third case will be a rare exception) 

The task should be for every oblast economic centre, for ever) 
gubernia economic conference of the Executive Committee, to or 
ganise immediately, qb a matter of urgency, xanous experiments, 
or systems of “exchange ’ with the surplus stocks that remain after 
the food tax has been paid In a few months* time practical results 
must be obtained for compaiison and study Local oi imported 
salt, kerosene from the centre, the handicraft wood working indus 
try, handicrafts using local raw materials and producing certain, 
not very impoitant, perhaps, but nevertheless useful, articles for 
the peasants, “white coal” (the utilisation of small local water 
power resources for electrification), and so on and so forth — all 
this must be set going in order to stimulate exchange between 
industry and agriculture at all costi Those Wlio achieve the best 
results In tins sphere, even by means of private capitalism, even 
^vithout tlie CO operatives, without directly transforming this capital 
iam mto state cap)t8}i3my mU do more tor thf* cavae ot aB JlussJaTi 
Socialist construction than those who will “ponder over** the 
punty of Communism, draw up legulations, rules and instructions 
for state capitalism and the to operatives, but who will do nothing 
practical to stimulate trade 

Private capital in the role of accomplice of Socialism — does 
that not seem paiadoxlcal? 

It is not paradoxical In the least, and economically it is an 
irrefutable fact Since we are dealing with a small peasant Country 
in which transport is m an extreme state of dialocatfon, a countiy 
which has just emerged from war and blockade, wluch is political 
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]\ guided by the piolclanat — which holds transport and laigo scale 
industry m Us hands — it incMtabl) follows, hrstU, that local e\ 
change acquires fiist class signifiLance at the present moment, and, 
sccondh, that the possibilit) exists of assisting Sociali*^m by means 
of private capitalism (not to speak of stale capitalism) 

Less argument about ^vords^ We still lia\e too much of this 
sort of thing More ^ anety m practical experience and more study 
of this experience* Tjiider ceilain conditions the exemplary organ 
isation of local work, even on a «^niall scale, is of far greater 
national importance than many branches of cential stale \Nork And 
these are piccisely the conditions ive are in at the present moment 
in regard to peasant farming in gcneial, and in regard to tlie 
exchange of the suiplus products of agriculture for the manufactures 
of industry in particular Exemplary organisation in this respect, 
e\en in a single ^olost, is of far greater national importance than 
the ‘ exemplary” Improvement of the central apparatus of any 
People’s Conmussanat, {ox our central apparatus has been built 
up duung the past three and a half years to such an extent that 
It has managed to acquire a certain amount of harmful inertness, 
wo cannot impioAC it quickly to any extent, we do not kno^s how 
to do it Assistance in tlie more radical improvement of it, a new 
How of flesh forces, assistance in the successful struggle against 
bureaucracy, in the struggle to o\ercome this harmful inertness, 
must come fiom the localities, from the lower ranks, with the 
exemplaiy organisation of a small ‘‘whole,” piecisely a “whole,” 
i c , not one farm, not one branch of economy, not one enterprise, 
but the sum total of economic relations the sum total of economic 
exchange, even if only m a small locality 

Those of us who aie doomed to lemain on work at the centre 
will continue the task of improving the apparatus and purging it 
of bureaucracy, even if in modest and immediately achievable 
chmensions But the greatest assistance in this tas^^ is coming, and 
will come, from the localities Generallyr speaking, as far as I can 
observe, things aie better in the localities than at the centre, and 
ihis 18 understandable, for naturally, thq evil of bureaucracy con 
centrales at the centre In this respect Moscow cannot but be the 
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\\oi6l City, and m gencial the ^vorst “place/’ in the icpublic In 
the localities have a dcMatioii from the middle line in both di 
rections, the de\ lalion to the bad side being Ir^-s frequent than the 
deviation to the good side Uie deviation to the bad side is shov\n 
by the abuses committed by foimer govermnent officials, land 
lords, bouigeois ‘ind other scum who ha\e attached themselves to 
the Communists and whose conduct towards the pcasantr) 13 
sometimes disgraceful and outiagcous Here there must be a terror 
istiG purging, summary tiial and death by shooting Let the 
Martovs, the Chernovs, and the non paity philistiiies like them 
beat their breasts and exclaim “I thank Thee, Lord, that I am not 
as one of ‘these’, that I have never recognised nor do I recognise, 
terror ” Tliese fools “do not recognise terror” because they phose 
for tlieniselves the role of servile acconiphct-s of the White Guards 
in fooling the workers and peasants The Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks “do not lecogmse terroi” because under the Hag 
of “Socialism” the) aie fulfilling their function of leading the 
masses into the reign of White Guard terror This was proved by 
the Kerensky and Kormlov regime in Russia, by the Kolchak 
regime in Siberia, by Menshevism in Georgia, it was proved by 
the heroes of the Second International and of the “Two and a Half” 
International in rinland, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Italy, Eng 
land, etc Let the flunkey accomplices of Wlnte Guard terror praise 
themselves for repudiating all terror We shall speak the bitter 
and undoubted truth in countries that are experiencing an unpre 
cedented crisis, the collapse of old ties, and the intensification of 
the clsss 6tcagg}e after the impenahst of 1914 18 — and such 
are all the countnes of ihe world — terror cannot be dispensed 
with notwithstanding the hypocrites and phrasemongers Either 
the White Guard, bourgeois terror of the Ameiican, British (Ire 
land), Italian (the fascists), German, Hungarian and other types, 
or Red proletarian terror There is no middle couise, no “third” 
course, nor can there be 

A deviation towards the good side is shown by the successful 
stniggle against bureaucracy, by the solicitude shown for the needs 
of the workers and peasants, the great care devoted to raising 
economy, raising the productivity of labour and developing local 
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oxchaugL between agriculture and industi) Although this desinlion 
lo^sards tlie good side is more frequent than tlie dcMation towards 
the bad side, it is nevertheless rare Still, it is there The Irainmg 
of new )tiung, fresh Communist forces liardenecl bj cimI war and 
privation is pioceeding everywhere m the localities All of us are 
still doing very far from enough systematically and unswervingly 
to promote these forces from Uie bottom to the top This can and 
must be done more persistently and on a wider scale Some workers 
can and should be transferred from w6rk at the centre to work in 
the localities as leaders of uyezds and volosts by organising all 
economic work as a whole in an exemplary maimer, they will do 
far more good and perform work of far greater mtional impor 
tance tlian if they performed any central function, for the exeni 
plarv organisation of work will sene os a ‘‘nursery” foi workers 
and as an example to be copied — and it will be relatively easy to 
copy It — and we at the centre will be able to help this “copying” 
to become %videly adopted and obligatory e\ery where 

By its very nature the work of developing “exchange” between 
agriculture and industry with the gram surpluses left over after 
♦ the payment of the food tax and with the manufactures of small, main 
ly handicraft industry jcalls foi independent well informed and wise 
local initiative, and that is why tlie exemplary organisation of 
uyezd and volost work now acquires absolutely exceptional ira 
portance from the national point of view In military affairs, dur 
ing the last Polish wai for example, we did not fear to depart 
from the bureaucratic hierarchy, we were not afraid of “reducing 
in rank,” liansfernng members of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Republic to lower posts (while they retained the 
highei central post) Why not now transfei several member^ of 
the All Russian Cential Executive Committee or members of col 
legiums, 01 other highly placed connades, to u)ezd or even volost 
work^ Surely we have not become so “buieaucratlsed” as to “be 
ashamed” to do that Surely we shall find scores of central workers 
111 oui midst who would wiIlingH agiee to this The economic 
building up of the whole lepubhc will gain by this enormously, 
and the extmplar) lolosls, or exemplaiy uyezds will pla\ not only 
a great, but a posivitely decisive historic role 
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n> iht way As a small but nevertheless significant cucumstonce 
note should be taken of the necessary change in the presentation 
of the pnnciple o£ the question of combating profiteering We 
must foster “proper” trade, trade that does not evade state control, 
It 13 to our advantage to develop this sort of trade But profiteei 
ing, taken in its political and economic sense, cannot be distiu 
guished fioni 'pioper” trade Free trade is capitalism, capitalism 
13 profitcenng It nould be iidiculouB to close our eyed to 
this 

What should ise do? Declare piofiteenng to be unpunishable^ 
Wo mu<»t revise and ledraft all tho laiva on profiteering and 
declare all thieving and every direct or indirect, open or con 
cealed evasion of state control^ supervision and accounting to be 
a punishable ofience (and m fact prosecute it “VNith trebled sever 
ily) It 13 precisely by presenting the question in this way (the 
Council of People s Commissars has already started, that is to say, 
the Council of People’s Commissars has ordered that work be 
started on the revision of the anti profiteering laws) that we shall 
succeed in directing the inevitable, and to a certain extent necessary, 
development of capitalism into the channels of state capitaliam 

1 

Political Summary and Deductions 

I still have to touch, If briefly, upon the political situation, on 
the way it arose and underwent modification in connection with 
the economics I hove outlined above 

I have already said that the fundamental features of our econ 
oinics in 1921 are the same as those existing in 1918 In the spiing 
of 1921, mainly as a result of the failure of the harvest and the 
dying of cattle, the condition of the peasantry, which wos extreme 
ly bad already as a consequence of the war and blockade, became 
vary much worse This resulted in political vacillation which, gen 
orally speaking, expresses the very “nature” of the small pioducer 
The most stnking expression of this vacillatioh was the Kronstadt 
mutiny 

The most characteristic feature of the Kionstadt events was 
precisely the vacillation of the petty bourgeois element There Was 
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\ery little of anything that wns fiilU foimed, clear and definite 
We heard nebulous slogans about ‘liberty ” ‘free liade,” “eman 
cipation fiom serfdom,” “SoMels without the Boishc\ds” oi new 
elections to the So\iets, or relief fiom “Part) diLlalorship ” and so 
on and so forth both the Mensheviks and the Sociali'^t Revolution 
aiics declared the Kronstadt inovcinent to he “ihcrr ’ Victor 
Chernov sent a runner to Kronstadt on the proposal of this run 
ner the Menshevik Valk» one of the Kronstadt leaders, votid foi 
the ^^Constituent In a flash, with radio telegrnplut speed one 
might say, die Wlute Guards mobilised ill then forces "/or Kron 
stadt** The Wliile Guaid military experts in Kronstadt a number 
of experts, and not Kozlovsky alone, drew up a plan for a landing 
of foices at Oranienbaum, a plan which frightened the vacillating 
Men|hevik Socialist Revolutionary non paity masses Aloie than 
fifty Russian Wliite Guard newspapeis published abroad are con 
ducting a funous campaign **jor Kronstadt*' The big banks all 
the forces of finance capital, aie collecting funds to a<^sist Kron 
stadt The wise leader of the bourgeoisie and the landlords, the 
Cadet Milyukov, is patiently explaining to the fool Victor Chernov 
directly (and to Dan and Rozhkov, who are in Petrograd jail for 
tlieir connection witli the Kronstadt Mensheviks, indiiectlv) that 
they need be in no hurry with their Constituent, and that they 
can and must support the Soviets— only ivithout the Bolsheviks 
Of course it is easy to be cleverer than conceited fools like 
Cheinov, the heio of petty bourgeois phrases or like Martov the 
knight of philistine leformism painted to look like “Marxism 
Properly speaking, the point is not that Milyukov, as an individual, 
IS cleverer, but that because of his class position the party leader 
of the big bourgeoisie sees, understands the class essence and 
political interaction of tilings more clearly than the leaders of the 
petty bourgeoisie, the Chernovs and Martovs The bourgeoisie la 
really a class force which inevitably rules undei capitalism both 
under a monarchy and in the moat democratic republic^ and which 
also inevitably enjoys the support of the world bourgeoisie Bui 
the petty bourgeoisie, i e all the heroes of the Second Interna 
tional and of the “Two and a Half” International, cannot, by the 
‘A deriflive term for the Constituent Assembly Eng ed 


13 * 
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very economic nature o£ the case, be anything else than the ex 
pression of class impotence, hence the vacillation, phrases and 
helplessness In 178Q the petty bourgeois could still be great 
revolutionaries, in 18^18 they were ridiculous and pitiful, the 
real role they arc playing in 1917 21 is that of repulsive accom 
phees of reaction, the cringing servitors of reaction, no matter 
whether their names are Chernov and Martov, or Kautsky, Mac 
Donald, and so on and so foith 

When 111 hia Berlin journal Mai to v declared that Kronstadt 
not only adopted WensheMk slogans but also proved that an anti 
Bolshevik movement ivaa possible which did not «itirely serve 
the interests of the White Guards, the capitalists and the landlords, 
he served as an example of a conceited philistine Narcissus He 
said in effect “Let us close our eyes to the fact that all the^eal 
White Guards greeted the Kronstadt mutineers and through the 
banks collected funds in aid of Kronstadt!’’ Milyukov is nght 
compared with the Chernovs and Martovs, for he proposes real 
tactics for a reai White Guard force, the force of the capitalists 
and landlords He says m effect “It does not matter whom we 
support, even the anarchists, any sort of Soviet government, as long 
as the Bolsheviks are overthrown, as long as a shifting of power 
can be brought about I It makes no difference, to the Right or to 
the Left, to the Mensheviks or to the anarchists, as long as power 
shifts awny from the Bolsheviks ” As foi the lest — “we,” the Mil 
yukovs, “we,” the capitalists and landlords, will do the rest “our 
selves”, we shall give the anarchists, the Chernovs and the Martovs 
a good slapping and kick them out ns was done to Chernov and 
Maisky in Siberia, to the Hungarian Chernovs and Martovs in 
Hungary, to Kautsky in Germany and Friedrich Adler and Co in 
Vienna The real, piacticnl bourgeoisie fooled hundreds of these 
philistine Narcissuses the Mensheiiks, Socialist Revolutionanes 
and non party people, and kicked them out scores of times in all 
revolutions in all countries This is proved by history It is cor 
roborated by facts The Narcissuses will chatter, the Milyukovs 
and White Guards will act 

Milyukov is absolutely tight when he says If only power shifts 
away from the Bolsheviks, a little to the Right or a little to the 
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Left does not miller all the rest will come of itself This is class 
confirmed h) the whole histoiy of revolutions in all couu 
tries, b> the whole of the agelong epoch of modem histoiy since 
the Middle Ages The scattered small pioducers, the peasants, are 
economically and politically united either b\ the bourgeoisie (this 
has always been the case under capitalism in all countries, in all 
revolutions of modern times, and so it will ahvojs be under capi 
talism), or by the proletariat (that was the case in a rudimentary 
form foi short periods at the peak of some of the greatest re\o 
lutions in modern lustoiy that has been the case in Russia in a 
more developed form in 1917 21) Only conceited Narcissuses can 
chatter and dienm about a **third’* path, about a ‘Third*' force 

With enormous difliculty and in the midst of desperate slrug 
gles, the Bolsheviks Uained a proletarian vanguard capable of 
governing, and cieatcd and successfully defended tlie dicta 
torship of the proletariat After the test of experience, after four 
years of practical experience, the relation of class forces m Russia 
has become as clear as clear can be the steeled and hardened van 
guard of the only revolutionary class, the pett) bourgeois vacil 
lating element, the Mihukovs, the capitalists and landlords hiding 
abroad and supported by the world bourgeoisie The thing is as 
clear as clear can be These and these alone can benefit by any 
“shifting of pov\er“ 

In the above quoted pamphlet of 1918 it was definitely stated 
concerning this “The principal enemy” is the “pett> bourgeois 
element ” “Eilhei we subordinate it to our control and accounting 
or it vail overthrow our vrorkota* government as surely and. aa in 
evilably as the i evolution was overthrown by the Napoleons and 
Cavaignacs vilio sprang from this very soil of small ownership This 
IB how the question stands It can stand in no other way ” (Extract 
from the pamphlet of May 5, 1918, cf above 

Our strength lies in complete clanty and the sober calculation 
of all the existing class magnitudes, Russian and international, and 
it lies in the iron energy, firmness, determination and devotion in 
struggle that arise fiom this We have many enemies, but they are 

'See Left Wing Childi«^liiu ^ and PcHy Bourgeois Mentality, Selected 
Works, Willed 
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disunited, or else they do not kiiou what they Avant (like all the 
petl> bourgeoisie, ell the ]Maito\s and Chernovs, all the non party 
people all the nnaichisls) But we me united — diiectly among our 
selves and indiietlH with the prolelaiians of all countries, we know 
what we want That is wli> we me invincible on a world scale, 
uUhough we do not in the least preclude the possibility of the 
defeat of individual proletarian revolutions foi a given period of 
lime 

It 13 not for nothing that the pcllj bourgeois element is called 
an clement, foi it is indeed something that is most amorphous, in 
definite and unconsnous The petty bourgeois Naicissuses tlunk 
that “inmcrsal sulliage’ abolishes the nature of the small producer 
under capitalism, as a matter of fact it helps the bourgeoisie with 
the aid of the chuich the press, the teachers the*police, the niili 
tarists and a thousand and one forms of economic oppression, 
helps it to subordinate the scattered small producers to itself Ruin, 
want and hard conditions of life give rise to vacillation for the 
bourgeoisie today for the proletariat tomorrow The hardened 
pioletarian vanguard alone is capable of withstanding and over 
coming vacillation 

The events of the spnng of 1921 once again levenled the role 
of the Socialist Revolutionaiies and Menshevniks they aie helping 
the vacilhting petty bouigeois element to recoil fiom the Bol 
sheviks to cause a “shifting of powei’’ for the benefit of the capi 
talists and landlords The Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution 
^ries have now learnt to disguise themselves as “non party Tins 
has been proved to the hilt Only fools can now fail to see this, 
fail to understand that we must not allow ourselves to be fooled 
Non party confeiences are not a fetisli They aie valuable if they 
help U8 to come closer to the as yet untouched masses, to the strata 
of toiling mllhona outside of politics, they are harmful if they 
provide a platform for the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution 
aries disguised as "non party*” These people are helping mutinies, 
are helping the White Guards The place for Mensheviks and 
Socialist Rev ohilipnanes* open or disguised as nonpaity, is in 
pi Non (or on foreign journals side by side with the White Guards, 
we quite Willihgly allowed Martov to go abroad), but not at a 
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non part> conference We can and must find other melhods of 
testing the niood^ of the inn^tses of coming closer to them Let those 
who want to piny at pmlianientansni nt Constituents, at non party 
Lonferences, go abroad let them to Mailo\ wc Mill let them 
go, let them tiy tlie (barms of ‘ (lemocnc\ ' let them ask Wran 
gels soldiers about these charms We hi\r no tunc to play at 
^oppositions” at “ronfeieiices ’ \^e aie sunounded b\ the world 
bourgeoisie who aie watching e\ei) moment of vacillalion in or 
der to bring back ‘*their own folk ’ to restore tlie landlords 
and the bourgeoisie We ^vill keep the MensheMks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries, whether open or disguised ns “non party,” m 
prison 

We ‘^hall bv ever) possible means establish closer contacts with 
the masses of the toilers who are untouched by politics but we 
shall not use the methods which give scope for the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries, give scope joi tacdlation that bene 
jits Milyukov In particular, we shall zealously promote to Soviet 
work primarily promote to economic work, hundreds and hundreds 
of non party people, real non party people from the masses, from 
the rank and file of the woikere and peasants, and not those who 
have “disguised themselves” as non jiart) in order to lead off from 
a “cub” Menshevik and Socialist Re\olutionary instructions which 
are so much to Milyukov’s advantage Hundreds and thousands of 
non party people are working for us, and of these, scores occup) 
most important and re'^ponsible posts Moie testing of their work 
More promotion for a new testing of thousands and thousands of 
vawV and file toilers trying them syslematveally and wwrelaxmgly, 
promoting hundreds to higher posts on the basis of these tests of 
expenence 

Our Communists still do not sufficiently understand their real 
duties of administration they should not strive to do “everything 
themselves,” wearing themselves out and failing to do much, start 
mg on twenty jobs and finishing none, they should test the work 
of scores and hundreds of assistants, arrange for the testing of their 
work from below, le, fiy the real masses, they should direct the 
work and learn from those who have knowledge (the experts) and 
experience m organising large scale production (the capitalists) 
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A wise Conmiunist will not be afraid of learning from a military 
expert, although nine tenths of the military experts are capable of 
treachcr) at e\er> opportunity A wise Communist will not be 
afraid of learning from a capitalist (no matter whether that cop 
itnlist 13 a big capitalist concessionaire, or a commission agent, or 
a little capitalist co operator, etc), although the capitalist is no 
better than the militaiy expert Did we not in the Red Army learn 
to catch treacherous military experts, to single out the honest and 
Lonscientious, and, on the whole, to utilise thousands and tens of 
thousands of military expeits^ We are learning to do the same (m 
a peculiai way) with engineers and teachers, although we are 
doing it much worse than we did it in the Red Army (there Demkin 
and Kolchak whipped us up, compelled us to learn more quickly, 
more diligently and more intelligently) We shall leant to do the 
game (again in a peculiar way) with the commission agents, with 
the buyers who are working for the state with the little co operator 
capitalists, with the entrepreneui concessionaires, etc 

The masses of the workers and peasants need an immediate im 
provement in their conditions By putting new forces, including 
non parly forces, to useful work, we shall achieve this The food 
tax, and a number of measures connected with it, ^vill faoihtato 
this By this wc shall cut the economic root of the inevitable vacil 
lations of the small producer Aa for political vacillations winch 
only benefit Mllyukov, we shall fight them ruthlessly The waverers 
are many, we arc few The wavorers are disumted, we are 
united The waverers aie not economically independent, the pro 
letariat is economically independent The waverers do not know 
what they want they want to, and would like to but Milyukov 
w on*t 1 et them We know what w e want 
And that is why we shall win 

Conclusion 

To sum up 

The food tax is the transition from War Communism to the 
proper Socialist interchange of products 

The extreme min rendered more acute by the failure of the 
harvest in 1920 made this transition urgently necessary owing to 
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the fact that it was impossible to restore large ecak industry 
rapidly 

Hence the first thing to do is to improve the conditions of the 
peasants Tlie means to this are the food lax, the development of 
exchange between agriculture and indiistiy, the de\clopinent of 
small andustry 

Exchange is free trade, it is cnpitalisiii It is useful to us mas 
much as it will help us to overcome the scatteiedness of the small 
producer, and to a certain degree to combat bureaucracy, to what 
extent will be detennmed by practical experience The proletarian 
power need not fear this ns long as the proletanat firmly holds 
power m Us hands, as long as it firmly holds transport and large 
scale indusUy in its hands 

The figlit against profiteering must be transformed into a fight 
against larceny and against the evasion of state supervision, ac 
counting and control By means of this control we shall direct cap 
italism, which is inevitable and to a certain extent necessary for 
us, into the channels of state capitalism 

All sided development of local initiative and independent action 
m encouraging exchange between agriculture and industry — tins 
must be done to the utmost extent and at all costs The study of 
practical experience in this The greatest possible variety in this 
Assistance for small industry which serves peasant agriculture 
and helps it to raise itself, assistance for it also, to a certain extent, 
by distributing to it raw materials from state stocks The most 
criminal thing would be to leave these raw materials unused 
Wo must not be afraid of Communists *Mearning’’ from hour 
geois specialists, including the merchants, the capitalist co operators 
and the capitalists, of learning from them in the same way in 
substance as we learnt from tlie military experts, though in a 
different form The results of what is ^‘learnt’* must be tested only 
by practical experience do things better than the bourgeois spe 
ciahsts at your side, learn to achieve, this way and that way, the 
raising of agnculture, the raising of industry, the development 
of exchange between agriculture and industry Do not stint payment 
for “tuition’* no price for tuition will be too high if only we 
learn intelligently 
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Do oVLi) thing to help the toiling masses, to come closer to 
them, to promote fiom their ranks hundreds and thousands of non 
party orkers foi the work of economic administration And those 
“non parly” people who are nothing more noi less than Men 
sheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries disguised in fashionable 
Kronstadt, non party attire should be carefully kept in piison or 
packed off to Berlin to Martov, so that they may freely enjoy all 
llio cliarms of puic democracy and freely exchange ideas with 
Cherno\ MiUukov and the Georgian Menslie\iks 

April 21, 1921 


I 



TO TIIL COMMUNISIS OT AZERB\IJ VN, GEORGIA 
ARMENIA, DAGHESTAN AND THE 
GOUSK\ REPUBLIC 

Comrades, m waimly greeting ihe Soviet Republics of the Can 
casus, I permit myself to express the hope that their close alliance 
will serve as a model of national peace unprecedented under the 
bourgeoisie and impossible under the bourgeois system 

But however important national peace among the workers and 
peasants of the Caucasian nationalities may be, the maintenance 
and development of the Soviet poiver as the transition to Socialism 
are incomparably more important The task is a difficult one, but 
quite possible of fulfilment The most impoitont thing for the 
successful fulfilment of this task is that the Transcaucasian Com 
munists shall understand the peculiar feature of their position of 
the position of their republics, as distinct from the position 
and conditions of the RSFSR, that they shall understand the 
necessity of not copying our tactics, but of thoughtfully varying 
them in accordante with the difference in the concrete condi 
tions 

The Soviet Republic in Russia obtained no political or military 
assistance from anywhere On the contrary, for years and it 

fought against the military mvasions of the Entente and against 
its blockade 

The Soviet Republics of the Caucasus obtained political and, 
to a small extent, military assistance from the RSFSR This is 
a fundamental uifference 

Second now there is no need to fear military invasion from 
the Entente and its niihtaiy assistance to the Geoigian, Azerbaijan 
Armenian, Daghestan and Gorsky While Guards Tb- I^ntente “burnt 
Us fingers’* on Russia, and that will probably compJ it to be more 
cautious for some time 
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Third ihe Caucasian republics are e\en more in the naluu ol 
peasant countries llian Russia 

rourlh economicall), Russia has been, and to a considerable 
degicc still IS, cut off from the advanced capitalist countries, the 
Caucasus can airan^e **cohahitation^' and commercial intercourse 
with the capitalist West more quickly and easily 

These are not all the differences, but the differences enumer 
ated are sufTicient to enable one to understand the necessity of 
adopting different tactics 

More mildness, caution and ivdlin^ness to yield to the petty 
bourgeoisie, to the intelligenlsia and paiticularly to the peasantry 
Make the utmost, intense and speedy ecoiwimc use of the capitalist 
West by means of a policy of concessions and commercial inter 
course Oil, manganese, coal (Ikvarcheli mines), copper — such is 
the far from complete list of enormous mineral ivealth There is 
every possibility of widely developing a polic) of concessions and 
commercial inteicourse wth foieign countiies 

This must be done on a wide scale, firml), wisel> and circum 
epectly, and it must be utilised in every possible way for the pur 
pose of improving the conditions of the workers and peasants, 
and for the purpose of enlisting the intelligentsia for the work of 
economic construction Utilising commercial intercourse mth Italy, 
America and other countries, exert every effort to develop the pro 
ductive forces of your rich region, “white coal” and irrigation Irri 
gation is particularly important as a means of raising agriculture 
and livestock farming at all cost^ ^ 

A slower, more cautious, more systematic transition to Social 
ism — this w what is possible and necessary for the republics of 
the Caucasus as distinct from the RSFSR This is what must be 
understood, and what you must be able to carry out as distinct 
from our tactics 

We have made the first breach in world capitalism A bieach 
has been made We have maintained our positions after a fierce, 
Buperhuman, fle\ere, difficult and painfully intense war against the 
Whites, the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who were 
supported by the whole of the Entente, by its blockade and by its 
military assistance 
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TO THE COMMUNISTS Of \ZE11BAIJAN, ETC 

You, comrades, Conimumsta of the Caucasus, ha\t no netd to 
make a breach, taking advantage of the favouiablc international 
situation that exists for ^ou in 1921, you must knrn to create new 
conditions with greater caution, and more systematical!) Neither 
Europe nor the whole world is ^vhnt it was in 1917 and 1918 

Do not copy our tactics^ but think out for yourselves the reasons 
why (hey assumed these peculiar features, the conditions that gate 
nse to them, and their results, apply in your republics, not the 
letter, but the spirit, the sense, the lessons of the experience of 
1917 21 Economically, base yourselves at once on commercial in 
tercourae with the capitalist countries, do not begrudge the co<^t, 
let them have scores of millions’ worth of valuable minerals 

Try immediately to improve the conditions of the peasants and 
start on extensive work of electrification and irrigation Irrigation 
13 most of all necessary and will most of all le create the region, 
regenerate it, will bury the past and reinforce the transition to 
Socialism 

Excuse the slipshod style of this letter, I had to dash it off 
in haste in order to despatch it ivith Comrade Myasnikov Once 
again I send my best greetings and %vishes to the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Republics of the Caucasus 

N Lenin 

Moscow April It 1921 



REPORT ON THE FOOD TAX 

Delivered at the All Russian Conference of the R C P (B ) 

May 26, 1921 

COMRADFS, I had occosion to discuss the question of the food tax 
for the benefit of the Party in a pamphlet* \Mth which, I suppose, 
llic majont) of >ou aro familiar The fact lliat this question was 
to be brought up for discussion ai this conference came as a aur 
prise to me, for I had not seen any material indicating that it 
was necessary to raise it But many of the comrades who have 
visited the districts, and particularly Comrade Ossinaky, after he 
returned from his tour of a number of gubernias, informed the 
Central Committee — and this was corroborated by several other 
comrades — that in tlie districts the policy which took shape in 
connection With the food tax is still unclear to a very large extent, 
and partly i»ven not understood In view of the exceptional im 
portance of this policy, a supplementary discussion at the Party 
conference seemed so necessary that it was decided to convene the 
conference before the date originally fixed for it It falls to my 
lot to introduce the question of the general significance of this 
policy, and I should like to confine mjself to slightly supplement 
ing what r have already said in the pamphlet I am not directly 
informed about the precise manner in which this question is pre 
sented in the districts, about what flaws, defects and unclanty are 
most of all fell there Probabl) I shall have to giye additional 
details later on, when it becomes clearer from the questions that 
are raised at the conference, or from the subsequent debate, in 
which direction the attention of the local workers and of the Party 
^'hould be turned 

As far 03 I can see, the misunderstandings and insufficiently 
* The Food fax, jn ihla volume — Ed 
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clear understanding of the political tasks coiiiiecled \Mlh the food 
tax and the New Economic Policy are perhaps due to the exagger 
nlioii of this or that aspect of the matter But until ne hn\e put the 
matter in a piactical way, these exaggerations are absolutely inevit 
able, and until we have earned out at least one food campaign on 
the new principles it will haidly be possible to define at all pre 
cisely the real limits of application of this or that specific feature 
of this polic) I will only deal in general outline with several con 
tradictions which, as I can judge from several notes that were sent 
up at the meeting, have given rise to most misunderstanding Often 
the food tax and the change in our policy connected with it are 
interpreted os meaning a fundamental change of polic) It is not 
surprising that this interpretation is taken up and made most of by 
the White Guards particularly b> the Socinlist Revolutionary and 
Menshevik press abioad I do not know whetlier it was due to the 
operation of similar influences which hove made themselves felt 
on the territory of the R S F S R , oi whether it is due to the acute 
discontent which was observed in certain circles, and perhaps is 
still obseived ovMug to the food situation having become very 
much worse, but to a certain extent this sort of perplexity has 
spread even lieie and has created what, to a considerable degree, 
Is a wrong conception of the significance of the change that has 
been brought about and of the character of the new policy 
Naturally, under conditions in which the peasant populabon 
preponderates enormously, the principal task — of our policy in 
general, and of our economic policy in particular — is to establish 
definite relations between the working class and the peasantry For 
tlie first time in modern history we have to deal with a social system 
from which the exploiting class has been eliminated, but in which 
we have two different classes — the working class and the peasantry 
The enormous preponderance of the peasantry could not hut affect 
our economic policy^ and our policy ui general The piincipal 
problem that atill confronts us— and will inevitably confront us 
for many yeais to come — is that of establislung proper relations 
between these two classes, proper from the point of view of abolish 
mg classes Tlie enemies of the Soviet government very often discuss 
the formula of the agreement between tlie working class and the 
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peasanlr), and \ery often they use it against us, because, taken by 
(o\mula IE ahsolutely indefinite A^eement heUaei 
the working class and the peasantry may be taken to mean any 
thing If \\e do not bear in mmd that, from the point of view of 
the working class, an agreement can be permissible, correct and 
possible m principle only if it supports the dictatorship of the 
working class and is one of the measures inlended for the purpose 
of abolishing classes, tlie formula of agreement between the working 
class and the peasantry of course remains a formula which all the 
enemies of the Soviet government, all the enemies of llie dictator 
slup, can utilise m expressing theit views How la this agreement 
to be carried out in the first period of our revolution, i e , the period 
which we can now consider as having approximately come to an 
end 9 How did the dictatorship of the proletariat retain power and 
consolidate itself amidst the enormous preponderance of the peas 
ant population^ The principal reason, the principal motive forre 
and the principal determinant of our agreement was the civil war 
Altliough, veiy often, the civil war started with the White Guards, 
the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks participating in 
the alliance against us, it always inevitably led to the Socialist 
Revolutionary, Constituent Assembly and Menshevik elements find 
mg themselves — either as a result of a political coup d^etat or with 
out it — forced into the background and to the capitalist and land 
lord elements exclusively coming out at the head of the White 
Guards This was the case under the Kolchak and Denikin govern 
menls, and under all the numerous smaller governments and in 
vasions lliat were organised against us This was the principal factor 
that delei mined the form of the alliance between the proletariat 
and the peasantry This circumstance created thrice incredible dif 
ficulties for us, but on llie otliei hand it leheved us of the ne 
cessily of difficult reflections about the manner in which the formula 
of the alliance between the working class and the peasantry liad 
to be realised, foi the formula and the conditions were prescribed 
by the circumstances of war in an absolutely categorical fashion, 
which left us absolutely no choice 

The working class is the only class that could achieve the die 
tatorship in the form demanded by the war add the conditions of 
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the rivii war llie fact that the landlords iought in the oivil uor 
united the working cJaas and the peasantry unconditionally, uure 
servedly and irievocably In this respect there were no internal 
political waverings whatever Amidst the gigantic difficulties that 
confronted us because Russia was cut oil from her principal gram 
districts and because the food difficulties had reached iho utmost 
extreme, our food policy could not hdve been carried out in practice 
without the food quotas These food quotas meant not only taking 
the surplus stocks of grain, which would hardly have sufficed even 
if they had been properly distributed I cannot here deal in detail 
with the irregularities which the food quotas brought in their 
train At all events, the food quotas fulfilled their mam function — 
lo preserve industry even amidst conditions m which we were cut 
off most completely fiom the gram distucls And only amidst 
the conditions of war could this have been at all satisfactory As 
soon as we had really and durably finished with the external enemy 
— and this only became a fact in 1921 — another task confronted 
UB — the task of establishing an economic alliance beween the work 
mg class and the peasantry We were only able to take up this task 
definitely in the spring of 1921, and that was at a time when the 
failure of the harvest in 1920 had worsened the conditions of the 
peasantry to an incredible degree, when we for the first time to a 
certain degree experienced internal political waverings, connected, 
not \ ith the outside pressure of enemies, but with the relations be 
tween the woikiug class and the peasantry Had we had a very 
good harvest, or at least a good harvest, m 1920, had we collected 
400,000,000 poods of grain out of a total quota of 420,000,000 
poods, we would have been able to fulfil the greater part of our 
industrial programme and would have had a fund with which to 
exchange the manufactures of urban industry for the produce of 
agriculture But the opposite happened In some places we had 
a fuel crisis that was even more acute than the food crisis, it was 
utterly impossible to satisfy the needs of peasant farming in urban 
manufactures An incredibly acute crisis of peasant fanning set in 
These are the circumstances that gave rise lo the situation in ishich 
we could not under any circumstances continue with the old food 
policy We had to bring up the question of what economic basis 
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we iimuQcliatel) required for llie alliance between Uie working class 
and tlie peaaantr) as stepping stones to further measures 

The measure that cun seive as a stepping stone to further meas 
ures la to prepare for the exchange of the manufactures of in 
dublry for the produce of agriculture, to cieate a system under which 
the peasant will not have to surrender his produce in any way ex 
cept in evchonge lor the manufactures of urban and factory indus 
try, and which at the same time should not suboidinate him to any 
of the foinis existing under the capitalist system In view of econ 
oimc conditions, however, we could not even think about that Thai 
13 why wo have adopted the transitional form I have spoken about, 
namely, to take produce m the form of a lax without giving any 
equivalent, and to obtain additional produce through the medium 
of exchange For this a fund is necessary, but our fund is ex 
tremely small and the possibilities of augmenting it by means of 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries are arising only this 
year as a result of a number of agreements with capitalist countries 
It 13 true tliat as yet they are only an introduction, a preface, real 
commercial intercourse has not yet begun The sabotage and all 
sorts of attempts to disrupt these agreements by the majority or 
tlie larger section of the capitalist circles are continuing uninter 
niptedly, and the most characteristic thing is that the Russian White 
Guard press, including the Socialist Revolutionary and Menshevik 
press, concentrates its efforts more energetically and persistently 
oil these agreements than on any other question It is absolutely 
clear that the bourgeoisie is better prepared for struggle, that it is 
more developed than the proletariat, that its class consciousness 
has become still more keen as a consequence of the "unpleasant 
nesses" it has had to put up with, and that it is betraying a sensitive 
ness that is ever so much greater than the noimal It is sufiScient to 
peruse the White Guard press to see that it is hitting at precisel) 
the point whicli is the centre, the nodal point, of our policy 

After the failure of military intervention, which has obviously 
collapsed, although the struggle is still going on, the whole of the 
White Guard Russian press set itself an impossible aim to dis 
rupt the trade agreements The campaign which v^as begun this 
spnng on an extremely extensive scale, and in which the Socialist 
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Uevolutionaries and MenslieMka OLCUpied fust place amon^^ the 
counter re\oluLionaiy forces, was wa^cd foi a dchiiilL object — to 
disrupt the economic agreements bclwcui Uussia and the cupUalisl 
^sorid this spring, and to a considerable extent thc) succeeded in 
achieving their aun It is true that we have concluded the pnncipil 
agxeemewYa, the nmtibw ot v^h\d\ xs ami that we ate onct 

coming ihe intense resistance to them, but a \ery dangerous delay 
has set in , for without a certain amount of assistance from abroad, 
the restoration of large scale industry and the restoration of proper 
exchange of commodities is either impossible or will be dela)ed 
to such an extent as to become extremely dangerous These are tlie 
conditions under wdiich we are obliged to act, and these aro the 
conditions which have brought the question of restoring trade for 
the peasants to the forefront I shall not deal with the question of 
concessions, because this question has been deboted most at Party 
meetings, and has not given rise to any perplexity lately As hither 
to, the position is that we are persistently offering concessions, but 
we have not yet received a single serious proposal from the foreign 
capitalists, and we have not yet concluded a single reall) important 
concession agreement The whole difficulty lies in finding a praclic 
ally tested method of enlisting West European capital 

Theoretically, it la absolutely indisputable — and it seems to 
me that everyone s doubts have been dispersed on this score — tlieo 
retically, I say, it is absolutely clear that it would be to our advan 
tage to ransom ourselves from European capital with a few score 
or hundred millions, which we could afford to pay, in order in th? 
shortest possiWe time to tmgmeiil out suppiies oi equipment, ma 
Icrials, raw materials and machines for the purpose of restoring our 
large scale industry 

The real and only basis upon which we could consolidate cur 
resources for the erection of Socialist societ) is large scale industry 
Without large factories on tlie capitalist scale, without highly 
organised large scale industry, there can be no thought of Social 
Ism in general, and still less can there be any thought of it in a 
peasant country Wc in Russia realise this far more concretely than 
before, and instead of an indefinite or abstract form of restoring 
large scale industry, we now speak of a definite, precisely calcu 
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lated, concrete plan of electrification We have a plan calculated 
with absolute precision with the aid of the beat Russian speciahsls 
and scientists, a plan iiliich gives us a definite picture of the re- 
sources, bearing in mind the specific natural features of Russia, 
with which we can, must and will lay the basis of large scale indus- 
try for our economy Without it there con be no thought of n real 
Socialist foundation for our economic life This remains absolutely 
indisputable, and if recently, in connection with the food tax, we 
have been speaking about this in abstract terms, now we must 8a> 
concretely that we must first of all restore large scale industiy t 
I rayaelf have heard statements of this kind from several comrades, 
and all I could do m reply, of course, was to shrug my shoulders 
It IS, of course, absolutely ridiculous and absurd to assume that 
we could ever forget about this fundamental aim The only question 
that arises here is how could such doubts and perplexity arise m 
the minds of comrades, how could they think that this mam, fun 
damenlal nun, \vithout which the material production basis 
of Socialism is impossible, has been relegated to second place? 
These comrades have simply misunderstood the relation behveen 
our state and small industry Our mam task is to restore large-scale 
industry, and m order to approach the task of restoring large scale 
industry at all seriously and systematically we must restore small 
industry Both this year, 1921, and lost year, we had long mterrup 
tions in our work of restoring large scale industry 

In the autumn and winter of 1920 we started several important 
branches of our large scale industry, but we had to suspend them 
again Wh) ? Man> factories were able to obtain sufficient supplies 
of labour and sufficient supplies of raw materials, why then should 
ivork nt these factories have been suspended? Because we lacked 
a sufficient fund of food and fuel Without a state fund of 
400,000 000 poods of gram (I give an approximate figure) divided 
into regular monthly instalments, it is difficult to talk about any sort 
of regular economic construction, about restoring large scale in 
dustry Witliout it we find that after having started work on resto'^ing 
large scale industry and continuing it for several months we 

^ OmiKlon in the atenographic report — Ed Eng ed 
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have to suspend it again Tlie great maioriU of the small number 
of factones that were started are now idle Without a fullv o^^^urrd 
and adequate food fund there can he no talk of the slate concen 
trating its attention on svatematicalH organism^ the restoration 
of large scale industry organising it on a mofle*?t scale perliaps 
but in such a way as to keep it going continuousl\ 

And m regard to fuel, until the Donbas is restoieci until we ob 
tain a regular supply of oil we shall continue to have to rely 
on timber, on wood fuel which again means that >\c shall be de 
pendent on this small scale production 

That IS why those comrades who failed to understand that at 
tention at the present time must be mainly devoted to the pen'^ant 
i\ere mistaken, ’were in error Some workers 8 a> Tlie peasants are 
given certain favours, but we are not given an) thing We have heard 
statements of this kind, and we must say that although 1 think lhe> 
are not very ^Mdespread, such statements are dangerous, because 
they repeat what the Socialist Revolutionaries say, they are an 
obvious political provocation, and also a survival of the craft, 
not class, but craft union prejudices of the workers who think 
that the working class is a port of capitalist society having equal 
rights with the other part and who fail to realise that Ihev are still 
standing on the old capitalist basis, they say in fact The peasant 
18 giveri favours he has been relieved of the food quotas he is al 
lowed to letam his grain surplus for the purpose of exchange, we 
workers, we work at the machines we want to have the same 
What 13 at tlie bottom of ihm point of view ^ In essence the old 
petty bourgeois ideology Since the peasant is a constituent part 
of capitalist society, the working class also leniains a constituent 
part of this society Hence, if the peasant trades, we too should 
trade Here we undoubtedly see the revival of the old preiudices 
which chain the workers to the old world The most ardent cham 
pions, in fact the only sincere champions, of the old capitalist 
world are the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks In 
the other camps you will not find one in a hundred not one in a 
thousand, nor even one in a hundred thousand who is n sincere 
champion of the capitalist world but in the midst of so called 
pure democracy which the Socialist Revolutionaries end Menshe 
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viks represent, rare specimena of sincere champions of capitalism 
have still remained And the more persistently they advocate their 
point of \ lew the more danj^feroiis is their influence over the work 
inar class The^ are still more daneeroiis in periods when the work 
ins: clfl<^s has to suffer suspension of production The principal 
material basis for the development of proletanan class conscious 
ness IS larse scale induBtry where the worker sees the factorif^s 
workinff where every day he senses the power which can really 
aho1i«?h classes 

When this material production basis slips from under the feet 
of the workers they lose their balance a feelinpj of indelinitencsg 
despair and disbelief sets m amons; certain strata of the workers 
and in combination with the direct provocation of our boiirffeoia 
democracy, i e the Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, these 
have a definite effect And here a mentality arises ^vhen people are 
to be found even m the ranks of the Communist Party who argue 
in this way Tlic pea«»nnls are given sops, on the same grounds 
and bv same methods, sops should be given to the workers 
Wc had to pay a certain amount of tribute tp this mentality The 
decree permitting the workers to receive bonuses in the shape ol 
a part of the goods they produce is of course,, a concession to 
the^ sentiments, which have their roots in the past which are con 
nected with the state of disbelief and despair Within small limits, 
this concession was necessary It has been made But we must not 
forget for a moment that we have been making a concession that 
13 necessary from no other point of ^dew except the economic point 
of \1 pin, from the point of vJeiv of the interests of the proletariat 
The fundamental and material interest of the proletariat is the 
restoration of large scale indu'^try and the creation of a durable 
foundation for it Wlieu that la done, it will consolidate its dictator 
ship, it ^vill carry its dictatorship to the end for certain, in spite of 
all political and military difficulties Why were we obliged to make 
a concession, and uliy would it bo extremely dangerous to give it 
a wider interpretation than it deserves^ Precisely because we were 
^)hfted to take this path by temporary food and fuel difficulties 
When <‘We must establish our relations with the peasants, 

imt on the foo<l quota basis, but on a fix ^Nhat is the pnn 
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cipttl economio determinant of this policy? The fact that under 
the food quotas the small peasant farms lacked o proper economio 
base and were doomed to remain moribund for many years, for 
small forming could not exist and develop because the small pro 
prietor was not interested in consolidating and de\ eloping his activ 
ities and in increasing the output of produce and as a consequence, 
we found ourselves without an economic basis We have no other 
basis we have no other source, and unless the stale is able to 
concentrate large stocks of food in its hands there can be no thought 
of restoring large scale industry That is why ive are first of all 
pursuing this policy which is changing our food relations 

We are pursuing this policy in order that we may ha\c our 
fund for the restoration of large scale industry, m order to save 
the working class from all suspensions of work — ^ivhich our large 
®cale industry, miserable as it is compared with that of the advanced 
countries, should not experience — in order to save the proletariat 
m its quest for resources from the necessity of resorting to methods 
which are not proletarian but profiteenng petty bourgeois meth 
nds and ^shich represent the greatest economic danger for us 
Oiving to the deplorable conditions in which we now find our 
selves the proletarians are obliged to resort to methods of obtain 
mg a livelihood that are not proletarian, are not connected with 
large scale industry, but are petty bourgeois profiteering methods, 
they are obliged either by stealing or by making them for them 
selves in the public factory, to sell articles in exchange for agn 
cultural produce — and this is our mam economic danger the mam 
danger that threatens the existence of the Soviet system The prolet 
anat must now exercise its dictatorship in such a wav as to feel 
firmli entrenched as a class so as to feel the ground firmly undei 
feet But this ground is slipping from under its feet Instead of con 
tinuously working large scale industry, the proletariat sees some 
thing else and is compelled to enter the economic sphere as a profit 
eer, or as a small producer 

In order to get rid of this we must stmt no sacrifice in this 
transitional period In order to ensure the continuous, if slow res 
toration of large scale indu<»try we must not hesitate to throw sops 
to the foreign capitalists who are greedily expecting these sops 
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because, from the point of view of building up Socialism, it is at 
present to our advantage to pay hundreds of millions extra to the 
forersrn capitaHsts in order to obtain the machines and materials 
for the restoration of large scale industry which will restore the 
economic basis of the proletariat, will transform it into a steadfast 
proletariat and not a proletariat that remains a class of profiteers 
The Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries have deafened us 
with llieir loud declarations that as the proletariat has been de 
classed wp ought to abandon proletarian tasks Tliey have been 
shouting this since 1917, and one can only express surprise that 
the) have not grown tired of shouting this up to 1921 When we hear 
this sort of talk we do not say that there has been no declassing, 
that there are no defects, we say that the conditions of Russian and 
inlernationnl reality are such that even if the proletariat has to 
go through a period of declassing has to suffer these defects, it 
can fulfil its task of capturing and holding political power in spite 
of them 

It would be ndiculous, foolish and absurd to deny that the de 
classing of the proletanal is a defect By 1921 we realised that 
after the struggle against the external enemies had come to an end, 
the main danger, the greatest evil that confronted ue was that we 
could not ensure the continuous operation of the few large enter 
prises that remained This Is the mam thing Without such an econ 
omic basis the working class cannot have firm political power In 
order to ensure the continuous restoration of large scale industry 
we must organise food affairs in surb a way ns to ensure the col 
lection and proper distribution of a fund'of say, 400 000,000 poods 
It Would be utterly impossible for us to collect this fund by means 
of the old quotas, 1920 and 1921 have proved this Now we see 
that can ful6I this extremely difficult task by means of the food 
tax We could not have fulfilled this task by the old methods, and 
we had to seek for new methods We can fulfil this ta*^k means of 
the food tax and bv establishing proper relations with the peasant 
as a sTuall producer tin to now we have devoted no little attention 
to the of proving this theoretically 

I think judging b\ xhf* Party press and by what is said at 
meetings that it has been fully pioved theoieticalh that this task 
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can be fulfilled if the proletariat retains possession of the txana 
port SI stem, of the big factories of the eronomic bases as well as 
of political power We must give the peasant a fair amount of cl 
bow room as a small pioducer Unless i\c rai^^c ptisnnt farming 
wo <ihan not solve the food problem 

These are the limits within which we must present the question 
of developing small industry on the basis of free trade, free turn 
o\er This free turnover 13 q means for creating the po<»si!)ilit} of 
establishing such relations between the \sorking class and the peas 
antry as ^vl11 be economically stable The statistics on agricultural out 
put that we are now receiving are becoming more and more precise 
At the Party congress a pamphlet on gram output was distributed 
it was distributed to the delegates at the congress when it was still 
m proofs Since then this material has been compiled and distn 
biited Although the pamphlet in its final form hag been sent to 
press, it 13 not yet ready for the conference and I am unable to say 
whether it will be ready before the conference comes to a close and 
the delegates disperse We shall do all we can to get it out in time 
but we cannot promise to do so 

This 18 a small piece of work that we have performed in order 
to determine the position m regard to agricultural output the re 
sources at our disposal, as precisely as possible 

Still, we can say that statistics arc available which prove that 
We can completely solve this economic problem particular!) this 
year, when the prospeefa of the harvest are not at all bad or not 
as bad aa we anticipated in the spring, this ensures us the possi 
bihty of collecting a fund of agricultural produce that will enable 
ua to devote ourselves entirely to the task of slowly, perhaps but 
steadily restoring our large scale industry 

In order to solve the problem of collecting a food fund we must 
devise a form of relations with the small proprietor, and there is no 
other form except that of the food tax, nobody hag proposed any 
other form and no other form can be imagined But we must solve 
this problem in a practical manner, we must arrange to have the 
tax collected properly and not do as we did before when we took 
grain from the peasant tisdce and three timeg and left him irt worse 
tonditions than befoi*: no that the more diligeni peasant suffered 
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more than tlic others, and all possikhty of establishing economic 
ally stable relations was desiroyed Although the food tax is oho 
a measure for imposing a levy on every peasant^ it must be col 
lected differently On the basis of the collected and published data 
we can say that the food tax will now bring about an enormous, 
dccisne change in this matter, but whether we shall succeed in in 
eluding ever)ihing is still, to some extent, an open question Of one 
thing we can be quite certain however and that is that ^ve must bring 
about an immediate improvement m the conditions of the peasant 
The task that confronts the local workers la to collect the food 
tax m full, and to collect it in the shortest possible time The 
dilBculties are increased by the fact that the harvest promises to 
be an unusually early one this year, and if in our preparations we 
base ourselves on customary dotes, we stand the risk of being late 
That IS why the early convocation of the Party conference was 
important and opportune We must set to work to prepare the ap 
paratus for collecting the food tax much more quickly than we have 
done before The accumulation of the minimum state fund of 
240,000 000 poods of gram and the possibility of making the posi 
tion of the peasant secure depend on the speed wth which we 
collect the food lax. Delay in collecting the tax will cause a cer 
tarn amount of hardship to the peasant The tax will not be paid 
voluntarily, we shall not be able to dispense mth coercion, the col 
lection of the tax cause a number of haidships for peasant 
farming, if we drag out the process of collecting the tax longer 
than IS necessary the peasant will be discontented and will say that 
he has not obtained the freedom to dispose of his surplus In order 
that freedom shall resemble freedom m practice, the tax must be 
Collected quickly, the tax collector must not hover over the peasant 
for long, and the period between the gathering of the harvest and the 
cpllection of the tax in full must be reduced to the minimum 
This is onq task Another task is to enable the peasant to enjoy 
freedom to trade to the utmost limits and to raise small production, 
to give a certain amount of freedom to the capitalism that grows 
up on the basis of small production and petty trade We must not 
be afraid of it, for it is not In the least dangerous to us 

In view of the general economic and political situation that 
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has now ansen» when the proletarmt owns all the sources of Inrjrc 
scale production when dennHonnlisahon in nn\ 'ihnne or form is 
totnllv out of the question we need not fear it at all At n time when 
we are sufferinq most of all from a comnlete lack of nroduets 
from our utter imnoverishment the fear that canitnlism hnsed on 
small industry affnenltiire is a menace to ns is ridimlous To fear 
it means totally failinc to take into account the relation of forces 
in our econom% it means totally failing to understand that peasant 
economy which is small peasant oconom'v cannot be in the least 
stable ^vnthout a certain amount of free turnoaer and without the 
rehtwna that are connected nJrh jt 

Tins Is what you must firmh impress on your minds, comrades 
and our mam task is to give an impetus to all the localities, to 
give the utmost scope for initiative to display the utmost indepcn 
dence and the utmost boldness What we have suffered from m 
this respect up to now has been that we have been afraid of things 
being done on anything like a wide scale We have no more or less 
concretely tabulated local data showing from practical experience 
what the situation is in regard to local goods exchange and goods 
turnover, what success has been achieved in restoring and develop 
ing small mduslrv — winch able to alleviate the conditions of the 

peasant immediately without the great effort of transporting large 
stocks of food and fuel to the industrial centres that large scale 
industry requires In this respect not enough from the general 
economic point of view is being done locally We have no data 
from the localities we do not know what the position is all over 
the republic, we have no examples of really well organised work, 
and Tny impression is that the same applies to the trade union 
congress and to the congress of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy 

Here again, the principal defect of these congresses is that we 
ourselves mainly to such threadbare things as theses genpral 
programmes and arguments, and do not arrange them so that the 
people attending them can really share local experiences and, on 
returning home be able to say *'Out of a thousand examples we 
heard one good one, and we shall follow it ” We have not only 
nne good example out of a thousand, we have tuanv more, but 
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least of all do we see congress work arranged m this wav 
I do not want to run ahead , sUlh t must say a woid or two about 
the collective maintenance of the workers, le about the transition 
from the ration system to a system under which a certain quantity 
of provisions is assuied to a certain enterprise, which is really 
working! in proportion to its output The idea la an excellent one, 
but we have transformed it into something semi fantastic No real 
pieparntory work for this has been done yet We have no example 
as yet of a particular f'ictory even one employing a small number 
of workers m n particular uye?d, having tried this system and hav 
ing secured such and such results We have no example of this yet 
This IS one of the greatest defects in our work We must unceasingly 
repeat that instead of discussing general problems, which was all 
very well in 1918, i e m the long distant past, in 1921 we must 
discuss practical problems By relating at congresses first of all 
where we have examples of well-organised work — we could 
quote enough examples of this kind — we make it an obligation 
for the rest to strive to follow the example of the be'^t that has 
been ochieied m the rare and exceptional localities I have in 
mind the work of the trade union congress but it applies also to 
all work connected with the food problem 

Quite a lot has been done in certain localities in a few local 
ities, to prepare for the collection of the food tax, for the organise 
tion of goods exchange, etc hut we have not learnt to study thi*^ 
experience, and the great task that confronts us now is to induce 
the vast inaiority of the localities to follow the example of the best 
We must take up the work of studying practical experience and of 
raising the backward and medium uyezds and volosts the standard 
of which la absolutely unsatisfactory to the level of the insignificant 
number of highly satisfactory ones At our congresses we must 
devote ourselves to the utmost, not to the study of general theses 
and programmes of meetings hut to the study of piactical expen 
ence, to the study of the satisfactory and highly satisfactory locali 
ties and to raising the backward and medium localitiea which 
nredoinuiate to the level of these good localities ^hich Hie rare 
hut novertholeM exist 

Thefts are the lemarks tu Hhich 1 must confine myself 



SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE DEBATE ON THE REPORT ON 
THE 1 OOD TAX AT THE ALL RUSSIAN CONrERLNlE 
OrTHLRCP(B) MAY 27 1921 1 

CoMRADEbj nolwilhstanding the dissatisloction with the report and 
the debate expressed by many local comrades, it seems to me that 
we have achieved one object — ue have ascertained how tlie new 
policy 13 underBt9od and applied locally The conference could 
hardly have set itself any other aim except that of securing an inter 
change of opinion for die purpose of thoroughly assimilating this 
new policy and of unanimously proceeding to apply it properly 
This we have achieved True, we heard expressions of perplexity 
and even of wavering of mind, which, unfortunately, at limes far 
exceeded die limits of practical perplexity and guessing about 
whether the new policy was meant '‘serious!) ' or “not seriously,*^ 
for a ‘Tong time” or not What Comrade Vareikis said, for ex 
ample, was really not Communistic, the content of the ideas he 
expressed put one in mind of Menshevism I must say this quite 
bluntly How could he peisist in pulling the question, “S«), is the 
peasantry a class or not a class?” Of course it is a class In that 
case, he says, we must make political concessions to it, or, if not 
concessions, then certain measures in that direction, which will 
resemble Zubatovism 

Reference was made here to the fact that Martov went the whole 
hog whereas Vareikis 6a>s, “To a certain extent,” “to some de 
gree,” “partly But this is incredible, monstrous confusion It is 
the same sort of confusion as was displayed when we were accused 
of employing violence Again we have to explain that when we speak 
about dictatorship we mean employing violence Every state is the 
employment of violence, but the whole difference lies in whether 
this violence is employed against the exploited or against the cx 

* Only iho first few pages of tho report of this speech are given here — Fd 
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ploiters, whether li is employed egoinst the toiling and e\ploUed 
uLass I he eaine appiiea to the reterence to /ubatovism What was 
ZubatoMsmr' it was auppoit lor the oppressing class b> means of 
Biuall economic concessions lo the oppressed classes ihal is why 
the reply at that lime was You will not by means of economic 
concessions induce the proletariat* the class that is figiiting lor the 
emancipaUon of all the oppressed, to abandon the idea ot captur 
mg poiiucal powci and ol destroying the system of oppression At 
the present time Uie proletariat holds political power and guides 
the stale It ib leading the peasantry What does leading the peas 
flntry mean^ It means, first, pursuing a course towards tlie aboh 
tion of classes, and not towards the small producer If we wan 
dered away from this radical and mam course we would cease to be 
Socialists and would find ourselves m the comp of tlie petty bout 
geoisie, in the camp of the Socialist Revolutionaries and Meushe 
Vika, who are now the moat bittei enemies of the proletariat Not 
long ago Comrade Bukharin quoted in Pravda some utterances of 
such a serious polUical tlunker as Milyukov (Chernov and Martov 
come nowhere near him) , who argued that the only party that could 
occupy the arena of political struggle in Russia today was a Social 
i 8 t Party, and in so far os the “Socialist” Parties, the Socialist Rev 
olutionanes and tlie Mensheviks, desired to take up the burden of 
the struggle against the Bolsheviks, “honour and place” were duo 
to them This is literally what Milyukov said, and it proves that 
he 18 cleverer than Martov and Chernov simply for the reason 
that he is the representative of the big bourgeoisie (even if per 
sonally he were not as olever as Chernov and Martov) And Milyu 
kov was right He very soberly takes mto account the degree of poll 
bcal development and says that stepping stones in the shape of 
Socialist Revolutionism and Menshevism are necessary for the 
reversion to capitalism The bourgeoisie needs such stepping stones, 
and whoever does not unc|erstand this is stupid 

From the point of view of the interests of the bourgeoisie 
Milyukpv 18 absolutely right Since we, as the party of the pro 
UlarUt, are leading the peasantry, we must pursue a course towards 
the strengthening of large-scale- industry, and therefore we must 
be prepared to make economic concessions The proletariat led 
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the peasantry and led it in such a way that dunnj^ the cnil \sai 
the peasantry obtained more economic benehls than llie pioletanat 
If we speak m the language of Martov this will be Zubatovisni 
Economic concessions have been made to the peasantry These con 
cessions were made to that section of the toihis which constitutes 
the majority of the population of the country Is this a wrong 
policy? No, it IS the only correct polic> ’ And no matter what you 
say about Martov’s catchwords, about youi not deceiving a class, 
I, nevertheless, ask you How are we deceiving a cl ass ^ We sa) 
that ibeie are two paths to choose from the path of Maitov and 
Chernov — and that leads to Milyukov — or the path of the Com 
niunists As for ourselves, we are fighting for the abolition of capi 
talism and for the establishment of Comnmmsin, our road is a 
very f hard one, and many who are weary and lack faith fall by the 
wayside file ])easants lack faith Hut do we deceive them? It is 
iidiculous to say that we are deceiving a class, and that we have 
lost oui wa) amidst three pines, and not even thicc, but tvso, for 
the working class and the peasantry are only two classes 
The proletariat leads the peosantiy, this class cannot be driven 
out as the landlords and capitalists were driven out and destroyed 
By prolonged and persistent effort, entailing great privation, we 
must transform this class What amount of sufleiing will fall 
to the lot of the proletariat and what amount to the lot of the peas 
anlry depends on ua, on the leading Party How is this suffering to 
be shared, equally, on the equahtanaii principle? Let Chernov rtnd 
Martov say that, we say that we must be guided by the interests 
of the proletariat, i c , we must secure safeguards against the restor 
Qtion of capitalism, we must safeguard the road to Communism 
Since the peasantry is now more weary, more exhausted oi rather 
It thinks that it is more weary, we make more concessions to it 
m order to secure safeguards against the restoration of capitalism 
and to safeguard the road to Communism That is the correct policy, 
and we are guided exclusively by class considerations We openly, 
honestly and without any subterfuge say to the peasants In order 
to hold the road to Socialism we are making a number of conces 
sions to you, comrades peasants, but only within such and such 
limits and to such and such an extent, and, of course, we ourselves 
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shall judge to what limits and to what extent The concession it 
self IS made from the point of view of distributing the burdens which 
up to now the proletariat has borne to a larger extent than the 
peasantry During the three and a half years of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the proletariat has voluntarily borne more suf 
Icn^g tiiai} the peesantry Tbia js the absolutely obvious and in 
controvertible truth That is how the question stands in regard to 
the relations between the proletariat and the peasantry either the 
peasantry comes to an agreement with us and we make economic 
concessions to it — or we fight That is why every other argument is 
but evidence of horrible confusion As a matter of fact, every other 
road IS the road to Miljukov, to the restoration of the landlords and 
capitalists, we say we shall agree to make any concession within 
the limits of what will sustain and strengthen the power of the 
proletariat, which notwithstanding all difficulties and obstacles, 
IS unswervingly marching towards the abolition of classes and to 
wards Communism 



THE TACTICS OF THE R C P (B ) 

Report Delivered at the Third Congress of the Coininunist 
International July 5, 1921 

CoMRADEb, strictly speaking 1 was not able to prepare properly for 
the present report All that I was able to prepare systemattcallj 
was a translation of my pamphlet on the food tax ^ and the theses 
on the laclic'^ of the Kusaian Comraumst Party To this material 
I want to add only a few explanations and remarks 

It seems to me that m explaining the tactics of our Party we must 
first of all deal with the international situation We have already 
discussed in detail the economic position of capitalism internation 
ally, and the congress has already adopted definite resolutions on 
this subject I deal with this subject m my theses very briefly, and 
exclusnely from the political point of view I do not deal with the 
economic basis, but I think that m discussing the international po 
sition of our republic we must politically lake into account the 
fact that a certain equilibrium has now undoubtedly set in between 
the forces which have waged an open, armed struggle against each 
other foi the supremacy of this or that leading class — an equilibrium 
between bourgeois society, tlie in tci national bourgeoisie as a \^hole, 
and Soviet Russia Of course, it is an equilibrium only in a linute<1 
sense It is only In respect to this military struggle, I say that a 
certain equilibrium has been brought about in the international 
situation It must be emphasised, of course, that this ib only a rela 
live equilibrium a very unstable equilibrium Much inflammable 
material has accumulated in capitalist countries, as well as in those 
countnes which up to now have been regarded mereh as the ob 
jects and not as the subjects of history, i e , the colonies and semi 
colonies It is quite possible, therefore, that insurrections, great 

^ In this volume p 164, ei seg — Ed 
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bailies and revolutions may break out in those counliies sooner or 
later, and very unexpectedly During the past few years we have 
witnessed the direct struggle waged by thb international bourgeoisie 
against the first proletarian republic This struggle has been in the 
forefront of the whole world political situation, and it is precisely 
here tliat a change lias taken place Inasmuch as the attempt of the 
international bourgeoisie to strangle our republic has failed, an 
equilibrium has aet in, a very unstable one, of couise 

\\ 6 know perfectly well, of course, that the international hour 
geoisie 13 now much stronger than our lepublic, and that it is only 
the peculiar combination of circumstances that is preventing it from 
continuing the war against us For several weeks already we have 
witnessed fresh attempts In the Far East to renew the invasion, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that similar attempts will continue 
to be made Our Parl\ has no doubts whatever on this score The 
important thing for us is to establish that an unstable equilibrium 
exists, and that we must take advantage of this respite, taking into 
consideration the characteristic features of the present situation, 
adapting our tactics to the specific features of this situation and 
not forgetting for a moment that the necessity for an armed struggle 
may suddenly anse again As hitherto, the organisation of the Red 
Army, its reinforcement, remains our task Even in connection with 
the food problem we must continue to think first of all of our Red 
Army In the present international situation, when we must all be 
prepared for fresh attacks and fresh attempts at invasion on the 
part of the international bourgeoisie, we cannot adopt any other 
line In regard to our practical policy, however, the fact that a 
certain equilibrium has been brought about m the international 
situation has a certain amount of significance, but only in so far as 
we must admit that, although the revolutionary movement baa made 
progress, the development of the international revolution tins year 
has not proceeded along as straight a line as we expected 

When we started the international revolution, we did so nol 
because vse were convinced that we could forecast its development, 
but because a number of circumstances compelled us to start it 
We thought Either the international revolution comes to our Assist 
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unce, and in dial case our \ictor\ udl he fully asbUicd or we shall 
do our modest revolutionar) work in the con\iclion that e\en in the 
evtiU of defeat we shall hft\o served the cause of the revolution 
and tliat oui txpeuence will benefit other rc^olutlOlls It was clear 
to us that without the support of the intci national woild ie\olu 
tion the victory of tlie proletarian re\olution ivas impossible Be 
fore the revolution, and even after it, wo thought Either revolution 
breaks out in the other Lounlries, in Uie capitalistically more de 
\ eloped countiies, immediately, or at least very quickly, or we must 
perish Notwithstanding this conviction, we did all we possibly 
could to preserve the Soviet system under all circumstances, come 
what may, because we knew tliat we were working not only for our 
selves, but also for the international revolution We knew this, we 
repeatedly expressed this conviction before the October Revolution 
immediately after it, and at the time we signed tlie Brest Litovek 
Peace Treaty And, speaking generally, this was coiiect 

In actual fact, however, events did not proceed along as straight 
a line as we expected In the other big capitalistically more dev el 
oped countries the revolution has not broken out to this day True, 
we can say with satisfaction that the revolution ib developing all 
over the woild, and it is only thanks to this that the international 
bourgeoisie is unable to strangle us, in spite of the fact that, mih 
lanly and economically, it is 0 hundred times etionger than we are 
In point 2 of the theses I examine the manner in which this sit 
nation was created and the conclusions that must be drawn from it 
I will add that the final conclusion tliat I draw from it is the fol 
lowing the development of the international revolution, which we 
foretold, is proceeding, but not along as straight a line as we ex 
pected It becomes clear from the very first glance that after the 
conclusion of peace, bad as it was, it proved impossible to call 
forth revolution in other capitabst countries, although we know 
that the signs of revolution were very considerable and numerous 
much more considerable and numerous than we thought at tlie 
time Pamphlets are now beginning to appear which tell us that 
during the past few years and months these revolutionary symp 
toms m Europe have been much more serious than we suspected 
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What must wo do nowr' Now we must make thorough preparation 
for revolution and deepl> study its concrete development in the 
advanced capitalist countries This is the first lesson we must draw 
from the international situation For our Russian Republic, we 
must take advantage of this biief respite in order to adapt our 
tactics to tins zig zag line of history This equilibrium is very im 
portanl politically, because we clearly see that it is precisely in 
many West European countries, where the broad masses of the 
working class, and in ail probability the overwhelming majority 
of the population, is organised, that the main bulwark of the hour 
geoiBie consists of tlie hostile working class organisations affiliated 
to the Second and Two and a Half Internationals I speak of this in 
point 2 of the theses, and I think that m this connection I need deal 
with only two points, which were discussed during the debate on 
the question of tactics First, the winning of the majority of the 
working class The moie organised the proletariat is in a capitalist 
ically developed country, the greater thoroughness does history 
demand of us in preparing for revolution, and the more thoroughly 
must we win the majority of the working class Second, the principal 
bulwark of capitalism in the industually developed capitalist 
countries is precisely that part of the working class that is orgamsed 
m the Second and Two and a Half Internationals If it did not rely 
on tins section of the workers, on these counter revolutionary ele 
meats in the working class, the international bourgeoisie would be 
totally unable to retain its position 

Here I would also like to emphasise the significance of the 
movement in the colonies In this respect we see in all the old par 
lies, m all tho bourgeois and petty bourgeois labour parties affi 
hated to the Second and Two and a Half Internationals, survivals 
of the old sentimental views — profound sympathy for the oppressed 
colonial and aemi colonial peoples The movement in colonial 
countries is still regarded as an insignificant national and quite 
peaceful mavemant But tins is not so Great changes have taken 
place in it since the beginning of the twentietli century millions and 
hundreds of milUonB, in fact the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the globe, are now coming forward as independent, 
active, revolutionary factors It is perfectly clear that in the im 
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pending decisive batlleB in the world revolution, the movement of 
the nmjonty of the population of the globe, which at first is directed 
towards national liberation^ will turn against capitalism and ira 
periahsm and will perhaps, play a much more revolutionary part 
than we expect It is important to emphasise the fact that for the 
first time in oui International we have taken up the question of 
preparing for this struggle Of course, there are many more diffi 
culties in this enormous sphere than in any other, but at all events 
the movement is advancing, and in spite of the fact that the masses 
of the toilers, of the peasants, in the colonial countries are still 
backward, they will play a very important revolutionary part in 
the coming phases of the world revolution 

In regard to the internal political position of our republic 
I must start with a close examination of class relationships Dunng 
the past few months changes have taken place m this sphere and we 
have witnessed the formation of new organisations of the ex 
ploiting class for the purpose of fighting us The task of Socialism 
18 to abolish classes In the front ranks of the exploiting class we 
find the big landowners and the capitalist manufacturers In regard 
to them, the work of destruction is fairly easy it can be completed 
within a few months, and sometimes within a few weeks or days 
We in Russia have expropnated our exploiters, the big landlords 
as well as the capitalists The> did not have their owm organisations 
during the war and acted merely as the appendages of the military 
forces of the international bourgeoisie Now after we have repulsed 
the attacks of the international counter revolution, organisations of 
the Russian bourgeoisie and of all the Russian counter revolutionary 
liarties have been formed abroad The number of Russian emigres 
who have scattered in all foreign countries may be calculated at 
one and a half to two millions In nearly every country they publish 
daily newspapers, and all the parties landlord and petty bourgeois, 
not excluding the Socialist Re^ olutionnries and Mensheviks have 
numerous contacts with foreign bourgeois elements, that is to say, 
they obtain sufficient money to run their oivn press We see the 
collaboration abroad of absolutely all the political parties that 
formerly existed in Ritssia, and we see how the “free’’ Russian press 
abroad, from the Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to the 
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most reactionary monarchists, are championing large scale land 
ownership This to a ccitain extent facilitates our task, because we 
can more easily observe the foices of the enemy his ^^tate of or 
ganiaalion and the political trends in his camp On the other hand, 
of course, it hinders our work, because these Russian counter rev 
olutionar) emigres are resorting to oil the means at their disposal 
to prepare for a fight against us This fight again shows that, taken 
as a whole the class instinct and class consciousness of the ruling 
classes is still superior to the class consciousness of the oppressed 
chsses, notwithstanding the fact that the Russian revolution has 
done more than any previous revolution in this respect In Rus<?ia 
iheiL IS liardlv a village ni which the people the oppressed have 
not been shaken up Nevertheless, if we calmly appraise the state 
of organisation and political clarity of views of the Russian counter 
1 evolutionary emigres, we <ihan become convinced that the class 
consciousness of the bourgeoisie is still superior to that of tlie ex 
ploiled and the oppressed These people make every possible at 
tempt they skilfully take advantage of every opportunity, to attack 
Soviet Russia m one form or another and to disniembei it It iv oulcl 
be very instructive — and I think the foreign comrades will do that 
— systematically to watch the most important strivings the most 
important tactical move‘s the most important trends of this Russian 
counter revolution It operates chiefly abroad, and it will not be 
very difficult for the foreign! comrades to watch it In some respects 
we ought to learn from this enemy These counter reiolutionarv 
elements are very well informed thev are excellently organised and 
are good strategists and I think that the systematic compaiison, th6 
stematic study of the manner in which they are organised and take 
advantaffo of every opportunity may have a powerful effect upon 
the workino: class from the point of view of propaganda This is not 
general theory it is practical politics, here we can see what the 
enemy has learnt Piiring the past few years the Russian bour^reoisie 
has suffered ternhie defeat There is an old proverb which sava that 
a beaten army learns a great deal The beaten reactionary army has 
lenmt a erreat deal has learnt thorouehlv It is learning ivuth great 
aviditv and it is achieving really important successes When we 
captured power m a single onrush the Russian l>ouTgeoisie w as un 
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organised, j)olUicall) unde\ eloped Now, I think it stands on tlie 
level of modern, West Euiopeon development We nUist take this 
into account, we must improve our own organisation and methods 
and we shall strive to achieve this with all our might It was rela 
lively easy for us, and I think that it will be equally easy for other 
revolutions, to cope with these two exploiting classes 
4 But, in addition to this class of exploiters, there is in nearly all 
other capitalist countries, with the exception, perhaps of England, 
the class of small producers and small farmers The prirrcipal 
problem of the revolution now is the struggle against these two 
classes In order to nd ourselves them we must adopt 
methods other than those employed against the big landlords and 
capitalists We could simply expropriate and expel the two latter 
classes, and this is what we did But we cannot act in this way 
towards the two last capitalist classes, the small producers and the 
petty bourgeoisie, which exist in all countries In most capitalist 
countries these classes constitute a very considerable minority, ap 
proximately from thirty to forty five per cent of the population If 
to them we add the petty bourgeois elements of the working clas^ 
we shall get even more than fifty per cent These cannot be expro 
pnated or expelled other methods of struggle must he adopted in 
this case From the international point of view, if we envisage 
the international revolution as a single process the significance 
of the period into which we are now entering in Russia in essence 
IS that we must now find a practical solution for the problem of 
the attitude the pioletannt should adopt towards this last capitalist 
class in Russia AR Marxists have solved this problem properly 
and easily in theory But theory and practice are two different 
things, solving a problem in theory is not the same thing as solv 
mg it m practice We know definitely that we made serious mistakes 
Prom the international point of view the fact that we are now try 
ing to determine the attitude the proletariat in power should adopt 
towards the last capitalist class, towards the deepest found 
ations of capitalism, the small proprietor, the small producer, is 
a sign of great progress This problem now confronts us in a prac 
tical manner I think we shall solve it At all events the efforts ive 
are making to solve it will be useful for future prolelanan revolii 
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tions and the) will be able to make better technical preparations 
for solving the problem 

In my theses I tried to analyse the problem of the attitude the 
proletariat slioijld adopt towards the peasantry For the first time 
in histor) a state exists in which there are only two classes the 
proletariat and the peasantr) The latter constitutes the overwhelm 
mg majority of the population Of course, it is very backward How 
does the attitude of the proletariat which holds political power 
towards the peasantry find practical expression in the development 
of the revolution? The first form is alliance, close alliance Tins 
18 a very difficult problem, but economically and politically it can 
be solved 

How did we appioach this problem practically^ We concluded 
an alliance with the peasantry We interpret this alliance in the fol 
lowing way the proletariat emancipates the peasantr) from the 
exploitation of the bourgeoisie, from the latter’s leadership and 
influence and wins it over to its own side in ordei jointly to 
conquer the exploiters 

The Mensheviks argue irt the following way the peasantry con 
shtutes a majority, we are puie democrats, tbeiefoie the majorU\ 
should decide But as the peasantry cannot be independent, this in 
practice means nothing mdre nor less than the restoration of cap 
Ualism Tlie slogan is the same ‘‘Alliance with the peasantry ” 
When we say that we mean stiengthening und fortjf)ing the pi ole 
iQiiat We have tried to carry out this alliance between the prole 
tanat and the peasantry^ and the first stage was a militai) alliance 
The three years of civil war created eiiotmeus difficulties, but iw 
certain respects they facilitated our task This may sound strange 
but It Is true The war was not something new for the peasants, a 
war against the exploiters against the big landlords, was quite in 
telhgible to them The ovenvhelming majority of the peasants were 
on our s^de Notwithstanding the enormous distances notwithstandmg 
the fact that the ovenvhelming majority of our peasants are unable 
to read or write, they assimilated our propaganda very easily This 
proves that the broad masses — and this applies also to the most 
advanced countries — ^learn much more easil) from their own prac 
tical experience than from books In Russia leaining from practical 
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rxperience was lacilUated for the peasantry by the fact that the Loun 
try 13 so exceptionally large and that in the same period different 
ports of it experienced different stogcs of development 

In Siberia and in the Ukraine the counlef revolution was able 
to gain a temporary victory because there the bourgeoisie had the 
peasantry on its side, because the peasantry was oppo^^d to us 
Not infrequently the peasants anid, “We are Bolshciiks, but not 
Communists We are for the Bolsheviks because they expelled the 
landlords, but we are not for the Communists because they are 
opposed to individual farming** And foi a time the counter rev ol 
ution was able to conquer in Sibena and in the Ukraine because 
the bourgeoisie achieved success in the struggle for influence over 
the peasantry But only a very short period of time was required 
to open the peasants* e>cs In a very short period of time they ac 
cumulated piactical expeiieiice find soon said, “Yes the Bolsheviks 
are rather unpleasant people, we do not like them, but still, they 
are bettei than the White Guards and the Constituent Assembly ** 
The word “Constituent** is a term of abuse among us, not only 
among the educated Communists, but also among the peasants 
They know from practical experience that the Constituent Assem 
bly and the White Guards are one and the ‘^ame, that the Matter 
inevitably come after the foiiner The Mensheviks also resoit to a 
niililnr) alliance with the peasantry, but they fail to understand 
that a military alliance alone is inadequate There can be no mill 
laiy alliance without an economic alliance We do not live on air 
alone, oui alliance with the peasantry could not possibly have 
lasted any length of lime without the economic foundation, which 
was the basis of our victoiy in the war against oui bourgeoisie Did 
not our bourgeoisie unite with the whole of the international boui 
geoisie? 

Tlie basis of oui economic alliance with the peasantry was of 
couise, a simple, even a crude one The peasant obtained from ua 
all the land and assistance against big landlordism In return for 
llns, we were to obtain food This alliance was aometlnng entirely 
new and did not rest on the basis of the ordinary relations between 
commodit) piodiiceis and consumers Om peasants understood 
this much better than the heioea of the Second and the Two and a 
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Half Internationals They said to themselves, “These Bolsheviks 
are stern leaders, but still, they are our people ** Be that as it may, 
we in this way created the foundations of a new economio alliana 
The peasants gave their produce to the Red Army and received 
from the latter assistance m protecting their possessions Tins is 
always forgotten by the heroes of the Second International, who, 
like Otto Bauer, totally fail to understand the real situation We 
confess that the original form of tins alliance was very primitive 
and that wc made very many mistakes But we were obliged to act 
as quickly as possible, we had to organise supplies for the army 
at all costs Dunng the civil war we were cut off from all the 
grain districts of Russia Our position was awful, and it was only 
by a miracle that the Russian people and the %vorkmg class were 
able to bear such suffering, want, and privation, sustained by 
nothing more than a tireless striving for victory 

At all events, when the civil war came to an end a different 
problem faced us If the country had not been ruined to such a 
degree as it had been after seven years of unceasing war, it would 
perhaps, have been possible to find an easier transition to the new 
form of alliance bebveen the proletariat and the peasantry But 
bad as conditions m the country were, they were still further ag 
gravated by the failure of the harvest, the shortage of fodder, etc 
As a consequence, the sufferings of the pea‘^ants became unbearable 
We had to show the broad masses of the peasants immediately that 
we were prepared to change our policy in a revolutionary maimer, 
80 that the peasants oould say, **The Bolsheviks want immediately 
and at all costs to alleviate our intolerable conditions ” 

Thus the change In our economic policy came about, the tax 
in kind superseded requieitions This was not devised at on© 
stroke You may find a ndtnber of proposals m the Bolshevik press 
over a period of months, but no plan that really promised success 
could be devised But this is not important The important thing is 
the fact that, yielding to exclusively practical considerations, and 
impelled by necessity, we changed our economic policy The failuio 
of the harvest, the shortage of fodder and the shortage of fuel — ■ 
all these, of course, exercise a decisive influence on economy as a 
whole, Including peasant economy If the peasantry goes on strike 
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wo get no wood fuel, and if \se get no v ood fuLi, the faclonea arc 
compelled to shut down Thus in the spring of 1921 , tin, economic 
crisis resulting from the terrible failure of the har\cst and the 
sliortage of fodder assumed gigantic proportions All this was the 
lesult of the three years of civil war e had to show the pea3anlr\ 
that ive could and would quickly change out policy in order im 
mediately to alleviate their want \^c ah\a}s soy — and it was said 
at the Second Congress — that revolution demands sacrifices Some 
comrades m their propaganda argue m the following ^^a> e are 
prepared to make a revolution, but it must not be too severe If I 
am not mistaken, this thesis was uttered by Comrade Shmeral in 
his speech at the congress of the Communist Party of Czecho Slo\a 
kia I read about it in the report published in the Reichenberg 
Vorwarts Evidently there is a slight Left wing there, hence tins 
source cannot be regarded as being quite impartial At all events, 
I must say that if Shmeral did say that, he was wrong Several 
comrades who spoke after Shmeral at this congress said, “Ye< 
we shall go with Shmeral because in this way we shall avoid civil 
war ” If these reports are true, I must say that such agitation is 
not Communistic and not revolutionary Naturally, every revolu 
tion invohes enormous sacnfice on the part of the class which 
makes the revolution Revolution differs from the ordinary strug 
gle by the fact that ten and even a hundred times more people lake 
part in it, hence every revolution involves sacrifices not only on 
the part of individual persons, but even on the part of a whole 
class The dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia involves for 
the ruling c?aBS, for the proletariat, sacrifices, want and pniation 
unprecedented in history, and in all probability the same will be 
the case in every other country 

The question arises how shall we distribute the burden of this 
privation? Wo are the state power To a certain extent, we are 
able to distribute the burden of privation, impose it upon se\eral 
classes and in this way relatively alleviate the conditions of certain 
strata of the population But on what principle must we act? On 
the principle of justice, or of the majority^ No We must act m 
a practical manner We must distribute the burdens in such n way 
as to p^as('r^c the power of the proletariat This is the only pnn 
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ciple by which we are guided In the beginning of the revolution 
the working class was compelled to sulfer inci edible want I now 
declare that from ^ear to year our food policy is achieving increas 
ing successes Taken on the whole, the situation has undoubtedly 
improved But the peasantry in Russia has certainly gained more 
from the revolution than the working class There cannot be anv 
doubt about that From the standpoint of theor), tins of course 
shows that, to a ceitam degree, our levolution was a bourgcoia 
levolution When Kautsky used this as an argument against us, 
we laughed Natuially it la only a bourgeois revolution — and not 
a Socialist re\olution — which does not expropriate the big landed 
estates, expel the big landlords and divide the land However, 
we were the only Party that managed to cari> the bouigeois 
revolution to its logical conclusion and facilitate tlie struggle 
for the Socialist revolution The Soviet government and the Soviet 
are the institutions of our state We have already 
established these institutions, but we have not vet solved the prob 
leni of the economic relations between the peasantry and the 
proletariat Much still lemains to be done, and the outcome of this 
struggle depends upon wliether we solve this problem or not Thus 
the practical distnhution of the burdens of privation 13 one of the 
moat difficult problems In geneial, the conditions of the peasants 
have Improved, but dire suffering falls to the lot of the working 
class precisely because it ib exercising its dictatorship 

I have already said that in the spring of 1921 iteiriblt siiHering 
and want caused by the foddei shortage and the failure of tlu 
harvest prevailed among the peasantrv, which constitutes the major 
ity of the population Without good relations with the peasant mass 
es we cannot possibly exist Hence our task was to render them 
immediate assistance The conditions of the working class are ex 
tremely hard It is suffering ternbly The more developed political 
elements understand, however, that 111 the interest of the dictatorship 
of the working class we must make tremendous efforts to help the 
jieasants at any pnee The vanguard of the working class realised 
thia, but tbete arc still people m the ranks of this vanguard who 
cannot understand this, who are too weary to understand it They 
regarded it as a mistake and began tp use the word ‘‘opportunism ** 
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They said, The Bolsheviks are helping the peasants The peasants 
who are exploiting ns are getting everything while the workers 
are starving * But is this opportunism? We are helping the 
peasants because without an alliance with them the poliUcal power 
of the proletariat is impossible, its preservation is inconceivable It 
was precisely thiB consideration of expediency and not that of fair 
distribution that was decisive for ub We are assisting the peasants 
because it is absolutely necessary to do so in order that we may 
retain political power The supreme principle of the dictatorship 
18 the maintenance of the alliance between the proletariat and the 
peasantry in order that the former may retain its leading role and 
Its political power 

The only means we found for this was the adoption of tlie tax 
m kind, which was the inevitable consequence of the struggle Wo 
shall introduce this tax foi the first lime this year This principle 
has not yet been tried in practice From the military alliance we 
must pass to the economic alliance, and theoretically the only basis 
for the latter le the introduction of the tax in kmd This is tlie 
only iheoreUcally possible way of laying a really solid economic 
foundation for Socialist society The socialised factory mil give the 
peasant its manufactures and in return the peasant will give his 
grain This is the only possible form of existence of Socialist society, 
the only form of Socialist construction m a country in which the 
small peasants constitute the overwhelming majority, or at all events 
a very considerable majority The peasants will give one part ot 
their produce in the form of the tax and the other part either m 
exchange for tlie monufactuies of the Socialist factories oi by 
means of the exchange of commodities 

This brings us to the most difficult problem It goes without 
saying that the tax m kind means free trade After having paid 
the lax in kind, the peasant will have the right freely to exchange 
the remainder of his gram This freedom of exchange means free- 
dom for capitalism We say this openly and emphasise it We do not 
conceal it in the least Things would go very hard with us if we 
attempted to conceal it Free trade means freedom for capitalism, 
but at the same time it means a new form of capitalism It means 
that wo are re creating capitalism to a certain extent 'Sf, e are 
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doing this quite openly It is state capitalism But state capitalism 
in a bocitty m vliich power belongs to capital and state capitalism 
in a proletarian slate are two different concepts In a capitalist 
state, state capitalism is recognised by the state and is conti oiled by 
It for the beneiit of tlie bourgeoisie, and in opposition to the inter 
est of the prolctaiiat In the proletarian state the same thing is 
done for the benefit of the working class for the purpose of 
standing the as yet strong bourgeoisie and of fighting it It goes 
without saying that i\e must grant the foreign bourgeoisie, foreign 
capital, concessions Without the slightest denationalisation, we 
shall grant mines, forests and oil wells to foreign capitalists, and 
receuo in exchange manufactured goods, machinery, etc, and thus 
restore our own industry 

Of course, \\c did not all agree at once on iho question of 
state capitalism But we are very pleased to say that our peasantry 
18 developing, that it has fully realised the historical significance 
of die struggle we aie waging at the present time Very simple 
peasants from the most remote districts have come to us and have 
said *‘\Vhat' We have expelled our capitalists, tlie capitalists who 
speak Russian, and now foreign capitalists are coming'” Does not 
this show that our peobaiUs are developing*^ There is no need to 
explain to a worker educated m economics why this is neLCssary 
We have been so ruined by seven years of war that it will take many 
years to restore our industry \\e must pay for our backwaidness, 
for our weakness, and foY the fact that we must now learn, and for 
what we are learning Those who want to learn must pay for tuition 
Wo must explain this to all and sundry, and if we prove it in 
practice the vast masses of the peasants and workers will agree 
with us, because m this way their conditions will be immediately 
improved, because it will ensure the possibility of restoring our 
industry What compels us to do this^ We are not alone in the world 
We exist in a chain of capitalist states, we are a link in world 
economy On one side there are colonial countries, but they 
cannot help us yet, on the other side there are capitalist countries, 
they ar0 our enemies The result is a certain equilibrium, a very 
bad one, it is true Nevertlieleas, we must reckon with this fact 
Wo must riot shut our eyes to it if we want to exist hither im 
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mediate \ictory over tlie whole bourgeoisie^ oi llie payment of 
tribute 

\\ e quite openly admit, we do not conceal the fact, that LOiices 
Bions in the system of state capitalism mean paying tribute to 
capitalism But we gam time, and gaming time means gaming 
ever} thing, paiticulariy in the epoch of equilibrium, when our for 
eign comrades aie prepanng thoroughly for their revolution Thu 
more thorough their preparations, the more certain uiU be the 
victory Meanwhile however, we shall be compelled to pay tribute 

A few words about oui food policy Undoubtedly, it was a 
prunitive and bad policy But v\o con point to acluevements In this 
connection I must once again emphasise the fact tliat the only pos 
sible economic foundation of Socialism is large scale machine m 
duslry Whoever forgets this is no Communist We must analvse 
this problem concretely We cannot present problems in the way 
the theoreticians of old Socialism do We must present them in a 
practical manner What is modem large scale industry ^ It is tlie 
electrification of the whole of Russia Sweden, Germany and Amer 
ica have almost achieved this, although these countries are still 
bourgeois A Swedish comrade told me that a large part of industry 
and Uurty per cent of agriculture m Sweden are electnfied In Ger 
many and America, which are even more developed capitalistically, 
we see tlie same thing on a larger scale Large scale machine in 
dustry is nothing more nor less than the electrification of the 
whole country We have already appointed a special commission 
consisting of the best economists and technical forces It is true 
fh^t nearly all of them are hostile to the Soviet government All 
these specialists will come to Communism, but not m the wav we 
did, not by the road of twenty years of underground work, during 
which we unceasingly studied and repeated over and over again 
the A B C of Communism 

Nearly all the organs of the Soviet government were in favour 
of our going to the specialists The specialist engineers will come to 
ua when we prove to them in practice that this will raise the 
productive forces of the country It is not sufficient to prove it to 
them m theory, we must prove it to them in practice, and we shall 
wxn these people to our side if we preaeht the problem in a way 
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other tiian the theoietical piopagauda of Communism We say 
Large scale industry is the only means of saving the peasantry from 
want and starvation Everyone agrees With this But how can it be 
done? The restoration of industry on the old basis will require 
too much labour and time We must give industry a more modern 
form, ic, wo must adopt electrificaUon Tlie latter requires much 
less time We have already drawn up the plans for electrification 
More than two hundred specialists — nearly all without exception 
opponents of tlie Soviet government — worked on this with keen 
interest, although they are not Communists From the point of view 
of tcclmical science they had to admit that this was the only correct 
way Of course, we have a long way to go yet before the plan will be 
achieved The cautious specialists say that the first senes of under 
takings will require not less than ten years Professor Bailed calcu 
lated that three to four years are sufficient for the electrification of 
Germany Russia, liowever, cannot be electrified even in ten years 
In my theses I quote actual figures to show you how little we have 
been able to do in this sphere up to now The figures I quote are 
so modest that it becomes immediately clear that they have more of a 
propagandist than a scientific significance However, we must begm 
with propaganda The Russian peasants who fought in the World 
War and lived in Germany for several years learnt there how 
modern farming should be earned on in order to conquer famine 
We must carry on wide propaganda in this direction Taken by 
themselves, these plans are of small practical significance, but 
thoir educational significance is enormous 

p&ssants ’•eaJ 30 that something he created 

They realise that this can be done, not by everybody workmg 
separately, but by the state as a whole While prisoners of wai m 
Germany the peasants learnt what the real basis of life, of cultural 
life, 18 Twelve tliousand kilowatts is a very modest beginning Per 
haps this will raise a snule on the lips of the foreigner who is 
familiar with elechrifioation in America, Germany or Sweden But he 
who laughs last laughs beat Yea, it is a modest beginning But the 
peasantry Is beginning to understand that new work must be 
earned out on a huge scale, and that it is already beginning Enor 
mous difficulties will have to be overcome We shall try to establish 
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connections ^vuh the capitalist countries e must not rcgict having 
to gi\e the capitalists several hundrctl million kilograms of oil 
on condition that they help us to electrify our country 

And now in conclusion a few words about “pure democrac) 

I will read you a passage from EngeW letter to Bebel of December 
11, 1881 He wrote 

Puro democracy acquncs a temporary importance when the moment of 
revolution cornea aa the most radical bourgeois party (it has already played 
Itself off as such in Frankfort) and as the final sheet anchor of the whole 
bourgeois and even feudal regime Thus between March and September 
1848 the whole feudal bureaucratic mass strengthened the liberals in order to 
hold down the revolutionary masses In any case our sole adversary on 
the day of the crisis and on the day after the crisis uill be the whole collective 
reaction which will group itself around pure democracy and this, I think 
should not be lost sight of ^ 

We cannot present our problems as the theoreticians do The 
whole collective reaction, not only bourgeois, but also feudal, 
groups Itself around * pure democracy ” The German comrades 
know belter than anyone else what “pure democracy” means, for 
Kaulsky and the other leaders of the Second and Two and a Half 
InternationalB defend this “pure democracy” from the evil Bolshe 
xiks If we judge the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries and Men 
sheviks not by what they sa) but by what they do, we shall find 
that they are nothing more nor less than the representa lives of 
petty bourgeois “pure democrac) ” In the course of our revolution, 
during tlie last crisis, during the Kronstadt mutiny, they gave us a 
classical example of “pure democrac) ” There was very strong 
ferment among the peasantry, and discontent was also rife among 
the workers Ihey were weary and exhausted After all, there is 
a limit to human endurance They starved for three years, but it is 
impossible to staive for four and for fi\e years Naturally, starva 
tion exercises enoimous influence on political activity How did the 
bocialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks behave? They wavered 
all the time, and by that strengthened the bourgeoisie The organisa 
lion of all the Russian parties abroad has revealed what the silua 
non IS now The cleverest of the leaders of the Russian big hour 
geoisie have said to themselves cannot conquer in Russia 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, ^elected Correspondence pp 133 34 — Ed 
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immediately Hence our slogan must be ‘Soviets without the Bol 
shcYiks ’ ” Milyukov, tiie leader of the Constitutional Democrats, 
defended Soviet government from the attacks of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries’ This sounds veiy strange, but such are the prac 
tical dialectics which in our revolution vno are studying in a 
peculiar way, from tlie practical experience of oui struggle and 
of the struggle of our enemies The Constitutional Democials de 
fend “Soviets without the Bolsheviks” because they understand 
the position very well and hope to catch a section of the population 
with this bait This is what the clever Constitutional Democrats 
say Not all Constitutional Demociats are clever, of course, but 
some of thorn are, and these have acquired some experience from 
the French Revolution At pre*^ent the slogan is “Fight against the 
Bolsheviks at any puce, come what may ” The v\hole of the lioui 
geoisie 13 now helping the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries 
The Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks aie now the vanguard 
of tlio whole of the reaction We had the opportunity this spring of 
witnessing the fruits of this counter revolutionary co operation 
That IS why we must continue our ruthless aliuggle against 
these elements Dictatorship is a state of acute war We are precisely 
in such n state There is no military invasion at present, but we 
are isolated On the other hand, we are not entirely isolated, in 
so far as the whole of the international bourgeoisie is not in a 
position to wage open war against us, because the whole of the 
working class, even though the majority is not yet Communist 
ically inclined, is sufficiently class conscious to prevent interven 
Vlon The bourgeoisie is compelled to reckon with the itempex of 
the masses even though tliL latter have not yet entirely come over 
to Communism That is why the bourgeoisie cannot start an offen 
sive against us, although the latter is not precluded Until the 
final issue h decided, the state of awful wai will continue We 
, say la guerre comme & la guerre^ we do not promise any 
fieedom, nor any democracy” We toll the peasantry quite openly 
that they must choose either the rule of the Bolsheviks — and we 
shall make every possible concession within the limits of retaining 
povVer, and later we shall lead them to Socialism — or the rule of 
the bourgeoisie Everything else is deception, pure demagogy 
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Ituthleas \NQr must be declared against tins deception, against this 
cleinagogy Our point of view is for the time being — important 
concessions and the greatest caution, piecistly because a certain 
equilibrium has set in, precisely because we are weaker rfian our 
combined enenucs, because our economic base is too weak and ^ve 
need a strongei economic base 

This, comrades, is what I anted to sa) about our tactics, 
about the tactics of the Russian Communist Party 
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NEW TIMES, OLD MISTAKES IN A NEW GUISE 


Every peculiar turn in lualory calls forth some change in the 
form of the petty bourgeois wavering which always occurs by the 
side of the proletariat, and which always penetrates the ranks of 
the proletariat to some degree 

Potty bourgeois reformism, i c , servility to the bourgeoisie con 
ccaled by good little democratic and '^SociaP^ Democratic phrases 
and impotent desires, and petty bourgeois revolutionarinesa — menac 
ing puffed up and boastful in words, and a squib of disinte 
gration, disunity and thoughtlessness in deeds — such are the two 
“streams” of these waverings They are inevitable as long as the 
deep roots of capitalism exist Their form is now changing in 
connection ivith the change that is taking place in the economic 
pohc) of the Soviet government 

The mam motij of the Mensheviks is “The Bolsheviks have 
reverted to capitalism, now they are done for After all, the rev 
olution, including die October Revolution, is a bourgeois revolu 
tion' Long live democracy ^ Lofig live reformism^” Irrespective of 
whether this is said purely in the Menshevik manner or in the 
Socialist Revolutionary manner, in the spirit of the Second Inter 
national or m that of the Two and a Half International, m essence 
It 13 the same 

The mam motif of die semi anarchists, like die German “Com 
munist Labour Party,” or that section of our former Workers’ 
Opposition which has left or is leaving the Patty is “The Bol 
sheviks have lost faith in the working class!” The slogans that are 
deduced from this are more or less similar to the Kronstadt slogans 
of the spring of 1921 

The task of the Marxists is to oppose, as soberly and as pre- 
cisely as possible, the calculation of actual class forces and incon 
trovertible facts to the whining and panic of the phihstines of 
reformism and of the phihstines of revolutionariness 

214 
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Recall the main stages of our rcvolulioii The first stngt the 
purely political stage, so to speak, from November 7 (October 25) 
lo January 18 (5), to the dispersion of the Constituent Assembly 
In a matter of ten weeks wc did a hundred linica more for the real and 
complete abolition of the survivals of feiithilisin in Russia than the 
Mensheviks and Socialist RcvolulionaiR'j did during the eight 
months they were in power, from Maich (I ebruar) ) to November 
(October) 1917 During that time the Men&heviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries, and abroad all the luroes of the Two and a Half 
International, were despicable accompliCLs of reaction The anar 
dusts either stood asuk in confusion or else helped us as iho 
levolution then bourgeois'^ Of course it was, in so far as our func 
lion was to complete the bourgeois democratic revolution, m so 
far as there was not )Lt an^ class struggle among the “peasantry ” 
But at the same time we did an enormous amount of work over and 
above the bourgeois revolution for iht Socialist pioletanan revo 
lution 1) we developed, as never before, the forces of the work 
ing class in ita utilisation of slate power, 2) we struck a palpa 
ble blow that was felt all over the world against the fetishes of 
petty bourgeois democracy, i e , the Constituent Assembly, and 
bourgeois ‘‘Liberties” like freedom of the press for the nch, 
3) we created a Soviet type of state, which was a gigantic step 
forward after 1793 and 1871 

The second stage the Biest Litovsk Peace A not of revolution 
ary plirases against peace — semi patnolic phrases uttered by the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, “Left” phrases uttered 
by a section of the Bolslieviks “You have become reconciled with 
imperialism, you are doomed,” argued the gloating and panic 
stricken philistmes But the Socialist Revolutionaries and Men 
sheviks became reconciled with impenahsin as participants m the 
bourgeois looting of the workers We “became reconciled” and 
surrendered to the robbers part of our property in order to save 
tlie power of the workers, in order lo be able to strike heavier 
blows at the lobhers later We heard the phrase about oui “having 
lost faith in the working class” quite enough at that time, but 
we did not allow ourselves to be deceived by phiases 

The third stage the civil war, from the C^eclio Slovaks and the 
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“Constituents'’ to Wrangel, 1918 20 Our Red Army did not cmsI 
at the beginning ot the ^^ar This arm> is still insignificant* agamst 
any army of the Entente countries, if we compare their material 
forces Nevertheless, we conquered in the struggle against the 
world mighty Entente The alliance between the peasants and 
the workers, under the leadership of the proletarian state, is raised 
—as an achievement of v^orld history — to unprecedented heights 
The Mensheviks and tho Socialist Revolutionaries played the role 
of accomplices of the monarchy, open (ministers, organisers, 
preachera) and concealed (the more “subtle” and more despicable 
position of the Chernovs and Martovs, who pretended to wash 
iheir hands of tho business, but actually used their pens against 
us) The anarchists also rushed about helplessly a section helped 
us, while a section hindered us b> their clamour against military 
discipline, or by their scepticism 

The fourth stage the Entente is compelled to cease (for how 
long^) its intervention and blockade The incredibly rumed 
country is just barely beginning to recover, ia only just now realia 
ing the whole depth of the ruin, and is experiencing terrible suffer 
ing, cessation of industry, bad harvests, starvation and epidemics 

We have risen to the highest and at the same time most difficult 
stage in our world historical struggle At the present moment and 
in the present period the enemy is not what he was yesterday 
The enemy is not a gang of Wlute Guards commanded by land 
lords and assisted by all the Menshevaks and Socialist Revolution 
arles, and by tho whole of the international bourgeoisie The enemy 
is every day economics in a small peasant country witli a ruined 
large-scale industry The enemy is the petty bourgeois element 
which surrounds us like the air and strongly permeates the ranks 
of the proletariat Tlie proletanat Is declassed, le^ dislodged 
from Its class groove Tiie factones and works are idle — the prole- 
tariat is weak, scattered, enfeebled The petty bourgeois element 
within the state is supported by the whole of the international 
bourgeoisie, which is still world powerful 

this not enough to make one quail ^ Especially in the case 
of such heroes as the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, 
tho knights I of tlie Two and a Half International, the helpless 
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niiarclusts and the lovers of phrases ‘‘Tlie Bolsheviks are 

revtrUng to capitalism, the Bolsheviks arc done for, their revolu 
Uou has not gone l)eyond the limits of a bourgeois revolution ** 
We hear quite enough howling of this sort 
But we have grov\n accustomed to this 

We do not minimise the dangcis We look them straight m the 
face Wo sa) to the workers and peasants The danger is great, 
moie bolidant) more endurance more coolness, kick the noisy, 
panic mongenng Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries out with 
contempt 

The danger la great The cnem) is far sUongcr than wc are 
economically, just as yesterday he was stronger than we were 
in the military sense We know that, and m tliat knowledge hoa 
our strength We have already done so much to purge Russia of 
feudalism, to develop all the forces of the workers and the peas 
ants, we have already done so much for the world struggle against 
imperialism and for the international proletarian movement freed 
from the banalities and despicableness of the Second and Two 
and a Half Internationals, that panic stneken cries no longer affect 
us We have ‘‘justified” our revolutionary activity more than fully, 
and we have shown the whole world by our deeds what proletarian 
revolutionanness is capable of, compared with Menshevik Socialist 
Revolutionary “democracy” and cowardly reformism concealed 
by ceremonial phrases 

He who fears defeat on tlie eve of a great struggle may cal! 
himself a Socialist only by insulting the woikers 

It is precisely because we are not afraid of looking danger in 
the face that we make the best use of our forces for the struggle — ^we 
weigh up the chances more soberly, cautiously and calculntingly — ► 
v\e make all concessions which strengthen us and break up the 
forces of the enemy (even a fool can see now that the “Brest 
Peace” was a concession which stiengthencd us and broke up the 
foT;ces of international imperialism) 

The Mensheviks are shouting that the food tax free trade, the 
granting of concessions and state capitalism imply the collapse 
of Communism Abroad the voice of the ex Communist Levi has 
been added to that of the Mensheviks This Levi had to be defended 
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as long as the mistakes ho committed could be altiibuted lo luu 
reaction to the mistakes committed by the “Left” Communists, 
jiaTtlcularly in March 1921 in Germany, but this Levi cannot be 
defended when, instead of admitting that he is wrong, lie slips 
into Menshevism all along the line 

To the howling Meiisheviks we shall point out tliat e\en in the 
*^pring of 1918 the Communists proclaimed and advocated tlie 
idea of a bloc, of an alliance with state capitalism against the 
jjetty bourgeois element This was three years ago, in the first 
months of the Bolshevik victory* Even then the Bolsheviks took 
u sober Mew of things And since then nobody has been able to 
lefuto the coneetness of our sober calculations of the available 
forces 

Lcvi, who has slipped into Menshevism, advises the Bolsheviks 
(whoso defeat by capitalism he “forecasts” in the same wav as all 
the phihstincs, democrats, Social Democrats and others forecast 
our doom if we dispersed the Constituent Assembly!) to appeal 
for the aid of the whole of the working tlnss* Because, if you 
please, up to now only part of the working class has helped 
them! 

Hero what Levi says \ery remarkably coincides with what is 
said by those semi anarchists and shouters, and partly cei tarn 
members of the former “Workers’ Opposition” who like to utter loud 
phrases about the Bolsheviks now having “lost faith in the strength 
of the working class ” Both the Mensheviks and the anarchists trans 
form the concept “stienglh of the working class” into a fetish, they 
are incapable of reflecting on its actual, concrete content Instead 
of studying and analysing this content, they declaim 

Ihc gentlemen of the Two and a Half International who want 
to call themsehes revolutionaries actually prove to be counter 
revolutionaries In every serious situation because they fear the 
violent destruction of the old slate apparatus, because they have 
no confidence m the strength of the working class It was not a 
more phrase we uttered when we said this about the Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Co Everybody knows that Bie October Rev 
olution actually brought new foices, a new class to the front, that 
iho best representatives of the proletariat are now governing Rus 
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fcia, have created an nrni), are leading this arm>, have created 
local goveinmeut etc , are managing industry and so on and so 
forth Thera may be some bureaucratic distoitiona in this adimni 
Btration, but we do not conceal thib e\i!, ue expose it, combat it 
Those ivho, because of the stiuggle against the distortions of the 
new system, forget Us content, forget that the working class has 
created and is guiding a slate of the Soviet type aie incapable of 
thinking and simply throw woids to the wind 

But the “strength of the woiking class” is not unlimited If 
the flow of fie&h forces from the working class is now weak, some 
times very weak, if, notwithstanding all Uie decrees, appeals and 
agitation, notwithstanding all the orders calling for “the promo 
tion of non parly people,” the flow of forces is sliU weak mere 
declamations about “having lost faith in the strength of the work 
ing class” are merely empty phrasemongering 

Wo shall get no new forces without a certain “respite', the) 
can only giow slowly, they cannot grow except on the basis of 
restored large scale industry (i c , speaking more precisely and 
concretely, on the basis of electrification) There is no other source 
fiom which they can be obtained 

After an enormous exertion of effort unprecedented in world 
history, the working class in a small peasant, ruined country, the 
working class, which has become very largely declassed needs an 
interval of time in which to allow new forces to giow, to be brought 
up to the front, and m which Uie old and worn out forces could be 
* repaired ” The creation of a mibtaty and stale apparatus capable 
of victoriously withstanding the trials of 1917 21 was a great 
piece of work which engaged, absorbed and exhausted real (and 
not merely existing in clamorous declamations) “forces of the 
working class ” One must understand this and reckon w-^ith neces 
fiity, or rather with the inevitable slowing dotvn of the growth of 
new forces of the working class 

When the Mensheviks shout about the “Bonapartism” of the 
Bolsheviks (the apparatus, they say, relies on the troops against 
the will of “democracy”), they excellently express the tactics of 
the bourgeoisie, and Milyukov rightly supports them, supports the 
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“Kronstadt’’ (iho spring of 1921) slogans The bourgeoisie quite 
correctly lakes into account the fact that tho real “forces of the 
orking class ’ now consist of the mighty vanguard of that class 
(the R C P , which, not all at once, but in the course of tiventv five 
years, won for itself by deeds the role, the name, the strength of 
the “vanguard” of the only revolutionary class) plus tlie elements 
which have been most weakened by becoming declassed, and which 
are most prone to give way to Menshevik and anarchist vacillations 
under the slogan of “More faith in the strength of 
the working class” tho influence of the Mensheviks and anarchists 
13 being increased Kronstadt in the spring of 1921 proved and 
demonstrated this ni a most striking manner Every class con 
ficious worker should expose and expel those who shout about our 
“lack of faith in the working class,” because these shouters aie 
in fact the accomplices of the bourgeoisie and the landlords, who 
are trying to weaken the proletariat for their own benefit by ex 
tending the influence of the Mensheviks and the anarchists We will 
find that this is “the root of the trouble” if vse ponder over the 
real content of the concept “strength of the working class’^ 

What are you doing, my dear sirs, to really promote non party 
people to the mam “front” of today, to the economic front, for 
the work of economic construction'^ This is the question that class 
conscious workers should put to the shouters This is how the 
shouters can and always should be exposed, how it can always be 
proved that they, in fact, do not assist, but hinder economic con 
Btruction, do not assist, but hinder the proletarian revolution, 
that they pursue, not proletarian, but petty bourgeois atnvmgs 
and serve an alien class 

Our slogans are “Down with the shouters*” “Down with the 
unconscious accomplices of the White Guards who repeat the mis 
takes of the unfortunate Kronstadt mutineers of the spring of 
19211” 'T'ake up businesslike practical work that will help to 
explain the peculiar features of the present situation and its tasks!” 
We need riot phrases but deeds! 

A sober calculation of these peculiar features and of the real, 
not fantastic, class forces tells us 

— After the penod of achievements of proletarian creativeness m 
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liie military, admmistrali\e and political fields unprecedented in 
world history, a pfeiiod of much slower growth of new forces has 
set in, not accidentall), but inevitabl), not owing to the fault of 
persons or parties, but owing to objects c causes In economic 
work more difficult, slower, and more gradual construction is 
ine\ liable, this arises from the very nature of this work compared 
^\^th military, admimstrati\e and political work It follows from 
its special difficulty, from its greater deep roolcdne'^s if one may 
80 express it 

Tliat IS why we shall strnc to determine our tasks in this 
new, higher stage of the struggle with very great, with trebled 
caution Wc shall determine these tasks as modestly os possible, 
we shall make as many concessions os possible within the limits, 
of course, of wliat the proletariat can concede and remain the rul 
ing class, we shall collect the moderate food tax as quickly as pos 
sible and allow the greatest possible freedom for tlic development, 
strengthening and restoration of peasant farming, wc shall lease 
the enterprises that are not absolutely necessary for us to leasees, 
Including private capitalists and foreign concessionaires We need 
a hloCf or alliance, between the proletarian state and atate capital 
ism against the petty bourgeois element We must achieve this 
alliance skilfully, following the rule ‘’Measure your cloth seven 
limes before you cut ” We shall leave to ourselves a smaller field 
of woik, only what is absolutely necessary We shall concentrate 
the enfeebled forces of the working class on something less^ but 
we shall dig ourselves in all the more and put ourselves not once 
or twice, but many times to the test of practical experience Step by 
step, inch by inch — for on the difficult road we have to travel, m the 
stem conditions in which we are living and amidst the dangers we 
have to face, the “troops’’ we have at our command cannot advance 
m any other way now Those who find this work “dull,” “uninter 
esting” and "unintelligible,” those who turn up their noses, or 
become panic stnrken, oi who intoxicate tliemselvca with declama 
tions about the absence of the “previous elation,” the “previous 
enthusiasm,” etc , had better be “relieved from work” and put m 
the archives, so as to prevent them from causing harm, for 
they are unwilling to ponder, or are incapable of pondering, 
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over the peculiar features of the present stage of the struggle 
In the midst of the tremendous rum in the country and the 
exhaustion of the forces of the proletariat by a series of almost 
superhuman efforts, we are setting to work on the most difficult 
task of laying the foundation for really Socialist economy, for 
proper commodity exchange (or, more coirectly, exchange of 
products) between industry and agriculture The enemy is still 
far stronger than we are, anarchic, petty trader, individual com 
modity exchange js undermining our work at eveiy step We 
clearly see the difficulties and will systematically and persistently 
o^ercome them More local enterprise and initiative, more forces 
to the localities, more attention to their practical experience The 
working class can heal ats wounds, it oan recover its proletarian 
“class 3tiengtli^\ the peasantry’s confidence in proletarian 
leadership can become stiong only to the extent that real success 
IS achieved in restoring industry, in creating a proper state ex 
change of products, advantageous to both the peasants and the 
workers \nd to the extent that we achieve these successes, we 
shall get an influx of new forces, not as quickly as every one of 
us would like, perhaps, but we shall get it 

To work, more slowly and cautiously, more consistently and 
persistently! 


August 20 1921 
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1 HE purging of the Party has apparently developed into a serious 
and enormously important affair 

In some places the purging of the Party is proceeding mmnly 
^vilh the aid of the experience and suggestions of non party work 
ers, these suggestions are being heeded and the rcprcscntatues 
of the non party proletarian mosses arc being treated ivith due 
consideration 1 Ins is the most valuahlt the most important If u e 
really succeed m this manner m purging our Party from top to 
bottom, “without respect for persons,” the gains for the revolution 
will really be enormous 

The gains for the revolution cannot now be what they were 
before Their character inevitably changes in accordance with the 
transition from the war front to the economic front, the transition 
to the New Economic Policy, to the conditions demanding, first 
of all, increased productivity of labour, increased labour discipline 
At such a time the principal gains for the revolution are internal 
gains, not striking, not outstanding, not immediately visible ini 
provements in labour, the organisation of labour, results of labour , 
impiovements in the sense that a fight is waged against the influence 
of the petty bourgeois and petty bourgeois anarchist element which 
corrupts the proletariat and the Party In order to achieve such an 
improvement the Party must he purged of elements which liave 
become isolated from the masses (and, needless to say, of elements 
which disgiace the Party in the eyes of the masses) Of course, vso 
shall not submit to everything the masses say for the masses also 
yield to sentiments that are not m the least advanced, particularly 
in years of exceptional weaimess and exhaustion leaulting from 
excessive buidens and sufferings But m appraising persons, in 
determining our attitude to those who have “attached themselves” 
to us, to tliose who have become “commissansed” and “bureau 
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crnlised/’ the suggestions of the non party proletarian masses, and 
in man) cases oi the non parly peasant masses, are extremely vain 
able The toiling masses have a fine instinct for tlie difference 
between honest and devoted Communists and those who arouse a 
levulsion of feeling in one who obtains his biead by the sweat 
of his bro^v, who enjojs no privileges and who has no “open door 
to the chief ” 

Purging the Paity with the aid of the suggestions of the non 
party toilers is a great thing It Avill give us important results It 
will make the Party a much stronger vanguard of the class than 
It was before, it will make it a vanguard that is more strongly 
linked witli the class, more capable of leading it to victory amidst 
great difficulties and dangers 

As one of the particular tasks of the purging, I would point 
to the combing out of ex Mensheviks In ray opinion, of the Men 
sheviks who joined the Part) after the beginning of 1918, not 
more than one hundredth part should be allowed to remain on the 
Party, and e\en then, every one of them who is allowed to remain 
must be tested over and over again Because, as a trend, the 

Mensheviks in the period 1918 21 have displayed two qualities 
first, the art of adapting themselves, of “attaching*’ themselves to 
the trend prevailing among the workers, and second, the art of 
faithfully serving the White Guards serving them in deed while 
dissociating themselves from them in words Botli these qualities 
are the logical r^ult of the whole history of Menshevism It is 
sufficient to recall Axelrod’s “workers’ congress,” the attitude of 
the Mensheviks towards the Constitutional Democrats (and to the 
monarchy) in words and deeds, etc , etc The Mensheviks “attached 
themselves” to Uie R C P not only, and even i^ot so much, out of 
Machiavellism (although over since 1903 the Mensheviks have 
been showing that they are past masters in the art of bourgeois 
diplomacy), as out of their “adaptability” Every opportunist is 
distinguished for his adaptability (but not all adaptability 
opportunism), and the Mensheviks, as opportunists, adapt them 
selves ^‘on principle,” so to speak, to the trend prevailing among 
the v^orkers and assume a protective colouring just as a hare 
turns white in the winter We must know this specific feature of 
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lliG Mensheviks and take it into account \nd taking it into account 
means purging the Party of approximately niueU mne out of 
every hundred of the Mensheviks who joined the RCP after 
1918 t I e , when the victory of the Bolsheviks became at first prob 
able and tlicn certain 

The Party must be purged of rnacals and bureaucrats* of dis 
honest or wavering Cominunisls* and of Mensheviks who have 
repainted their “facade” but who m iheir hearts have remained 
Mensheviks 

Scplcmbtr 20 1923 



THE NEVi ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE TASKS OF THE 
POLITICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 

Report Delivered at the Second All Russian Congress of Political 
Education DepartmenlSi October 17, 1921 

Comrades, I intend to de\ote the present report, or rathei my pres 
ent talk, to the New Economic Policy and the tasks of the Political 
Education Departments, as I understand Uiem, in connection with 
this policy It seems to me that it would be quite ivrong to limit 
reports on questions that do not come within the scope of this or 
that congress to mere information about what is being done gener 
ally in the Part) and in the Soviet Republic 

The Sharp Turn of the Soviet Government 
AND THE R C P 

\^hile not in the least denying the usefulness of such information 
and the usefulness of conferences on all questions, I am nevertheless 
of the opinion that the mam defect in the work of the majority of 
our congresses is llie absence of direct and immediate connection 
with the practical problems that confront us And in connection 
uilh the New Economic Policy, I should like to speak about these 
defe( Is and about the New Economic Policy itself 

I will speak about the New Economic Policy briefly and in gen 
eral terms The overwhelming majority of )ou, comrades, are Com 
munlsts, and, allliough some of you are very young, you are Com 
munists who performed magnificent work in oui general policy in 
the first years of our reiolution And, having performed a large 
filiare of this work )ou cannot but see how sharji is the turn our 
Soviet government and om Communist Party have taken m adopting 
the economic policy which we call ”new,” new compared with our 
previous economic policy 
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In es&ence, howeverj there is more of tlie old in this pohc> 
than there uas in our previous economic polic} 

Because our preMoua economic policy, if v\e cannot sa> 
calculated (in the situation then prevailing vse did little cal 
culating), then to a certain degree assumed, we may say assumed 
without calculating, that there would be a direct transition iroin 
the old Russian economv to state production and distribution on 
Communist hues 

If we recall our own econonuc lileinlurc of previous times, if 
wc recall what Communists wrote before we took power in Russui, 
and very soon after we took power — for example, m the beginning 
of 1918, vsheh the first political assault upon old Russia ended in 
an enormous victory, when the Soviet Republic was created, when 
Russia eraeigcd from the imperialist war, mutilated, it is true, 
but not so mutilated as she would have been had she continued to 
“defend the fatherland” as she was advised to do by the imperial 
ists, the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries — if we recall this 
we shall realise that in the first period, when wc had only just 
completed the first part of tlie work of building up the Soviet 
government and had only just emerged from tlie impenahat war, 
we spoke much more cautiously and circumspectly about our tasks 
of economic construction than wc acted m the second half of 1918, 
and in the course of the whole of 1919 and 1920 

The All Russian Central Executivi- Committee on the Role 
OF THE Peasantry iN 1918 

Even if all of you were not yet active Party and Soviet work 
ers at that time, at all events you have been able to make >our 
selves familiar, and of course you have made yourselves familiar, 
with such decisions as that of the All Russian Central Executive 
Committee of the end of April 1918 This decision urged the iieces 
Bity of taking peasant economy into account and was based on a 
report vvluch took into -account the role of state capitalism m the 
building up of Socialism in a peasant country, it was based on a 
report which emphasised the importance of peiaonal, individual, 
one man responsibility, emphasised the significance of this factor 
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m the administration of the countrj, as distinct from the political 
tasks of Innlding up the government, and from military task*^ 


OiMi Mistake 

In the beginning of 191 iJ wo calculated on a certain penod in 
whicli peaceful construction would be possible On the signing oi 
the Brest Peace it seemed tliat danger had been averted for a time, 
and that it would be possible to proceed with peaceful construe 
tion But we deceived ourselves, because in 1918 a real military 
danger advanced upon us i\ith the Czechoslovak mutiny and tht 
beginning of the civil ^Nar which dragged on to 1920 Partly as a 
lesult of tlio mihtar> problems that overwhelmed us and what seemed 
to bo the desperate position the republic was m at that time, when 
the imperialist war came to an end — as a result of these circum 
stances and a number of oUiers we made the mistake of deciding to 
proceed direct!) to Communist production and distribution We 
decided that in accoi dance with the food quotas the peasants would 
give us the required quantity of grain, which we would distribute 
among the factories and works, thus achieving Communist pro 
duedon and distribution 

I cannot sa> lliat we pictured this plan as definitely and as 
vividly as that, but we acted approximately on those lines Unfor 
Innately, tins is a fact I say unfortunately, because a very brief 
experience convinced us of the error of this line of argument, which 
contradicted what we had written previously about the transition 
from capitalism to Socialism, namely that it would be impossible 
to approach even the lower stage of Communism without an inter 
\emng period of Socialist accounting and control Since 1918, 
when the problem of taking over power arose and was explained 
by tile Bolshevnks to the whole people, our theoretical literature 
lias been definitely emphasising the necessity of a long and complex 
peuod of transition from capitalist society (and the leas developed 
that society the longer the period would be), of transition through 
Socialist accounting and control to even the first approach to Com 
inunist society 
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At that time, when wc were obliged to take the necessary steps 
in construction in the heat of the civil war, we ns it were forgot 
about this And the essence of our new policy lies m the fact that 
we suffered severe defeat on this point and began to make a 
strategic retreat “Let us retreat and reorganise niicw, but on a 
hrmer basis, before we nro utterly defeated,” we said If the Com 
munists put the question of the New Economic Policy intelligently^ 
there cannot be the slightest doubt iii their minds that we suffered 
a very severe economic defeat on the economic front And it is 
inevitable, of course, that some people should become very des 
pondent, almost panic stricken, and in regard to ttie retreat these 
people did become ^uite panic stricken This is inevitable Did not 
the Red Army retreat*^ It started its victory by fleeing from the 
enemy, and on every front ^/he^e this happened some peo]de 
passed through a period of panic But on every occasion, on the 
Kolchak front, on the Denikin front, on the Yudenich front, on the 
Polish front and the Wrangcl front, it turned out that after wo 
liad been thoroughly thrashed once, and sometimes more than 
once, we justihed the proverb “A man who has been thrashed is 
worth two who have not ” After being thrashed, we began to ad 
vance slowly, systematically and cautiously 

Of course, tasks on the economic front are much more difificuU 
than tasks on the war front, but there is a resemblance between 
these two elementary examples of atrotegy With the attempt to 
pass to Communism, we in tlie spnng of 1921 suffered a more 
serious defeat on the economic front than any defeat inflicted upon 
us by Kolchak, Denikin or Pilsudskl, a defeat that was much more 
serious, more material and dangeious The seriousness of this defeat 
lay in the fact that tlie upper reaches of our economic iioUcy v^ cte 
found to be isolated from the lower and failed to create that re 
vival of productive foices which the programme of our Party 
regards as the fundamental and urgent task 

The food quotas in the rural districts, this directly Cominunist 
approach to the problem of construction in the towns, hindered the 
revival of productive forces and proved to be the main cause of the 
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profound economic and political crisis that we experienced in the 
spring of 1921 That is why what» from tlie point of view of our 
line, of our policy, cannot be called anything else than a eevevo 
defeat and ictrcat was neecssar) Moreover, it cannot be said that 
this retreat was like the retreat of the Red Army, a completely 
orderly retreat to previously prepared positions It la true that 
the positions liad been prepared beforehand This can be proved 
by comparing the dcci ions our Party adopted in the spring of 
1921 with the decision of April 1918 which I have mentioned 
The posilioDs had been piepoied beforehand, but the retreat to 
these positions look place (and la still taking place m many places 
in the provincp^l m di«iorder, and even m extreme disorder 
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Here the task of the Political Education Departments — to 
combat this — conies to the forefront The mam problem, from the 
point of view of the New Economic Policy, is to take advantage 
of the situation that has arisen as speedily as possible 

The New Economic Policy means the substitution of a tax for the 
quotas, it means transition to tlie restoration of capitalism to a 
considerable degree To what degree we do not know Concessions 
to foreign capitalists (it is true that we have gi anted only a very 
few, pailicularly compared with the number of offers >ve have 
made), leasing enterprises to private capitalists — this is the direct 
restoration of capitalism, and it is connected with the very roots 
of the New Economic Policy, foi the abolition of quotas means for 
the peasant freedom to trade in his surplus agricultural produce, 
the part left over after the lax is collected, and the tax takes only a 
small share of his produce The peasants constitute an enormous 
part of the whole population, and of tlie whole of our economy, 
and that is why capitalism cannot but grow out of this soil of free 
trade 

This IS the most elementaiy economics, taught by the very rudi 
menta of economic science, and in Russia, in addition, taught by 
'every petty trader, a creature who makes us very familiar with 
economics independently of economic and political science And 
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from the point of mcw of straleg\ the loot quc^^hon is who \vill 
be ihe first to take atlvantage of the new Tbn \Nhole 

question is whom will the pra'^^aiUrv the prolelnnnt 

wliiA 19 striving to build Socialist socicl) or the capitalist who 
says us turn back it is safer, we don’t know what tins 

Socialism they have invented is”? 

Who Will Win, the Capitalist on the Somet Go^ER^MENT? 

This IS the issue in the present war who will win who will 
be the first to take advantage of the situolion — the cnpitaiist whom 
we are allowing to come in b) the door, and e\en several doors 
(and many doors we are not aware of, and which open without 
us and in spite of us), or the proletarian state power’ 'WHiat econ 
onuc basis can the latter rely on^ On the one hand on the im 
provement in the conditions of the population In this connection 
we must remember the peasants It is absolute!) incontro\ertible and 
obvious to all that in spite of the awful calainiti of the famine 
an improvement in the conditions of the population if we len\e 
this calamity out of account took place precisely in connection with 
the change in our economic policy 

On the other hand, if capitalism gains industrial production 
will grow and the proletariat ivill also grow The capitalists will 
gam from our policy and will create an industrial proletariat 
which in our country, owing to the war and the desperate poverty 
and rum, has become declassed, i e , dislodged from its class 
groove, and has ceased to be a proletariat The proletariat is the 
class which is engaged in the production of material values in 
large scale capitalist industrial enterprises Since large scale capi 
tahst industry has been destroyed since the fictones and y\ork8 
aye at a standstill, the proletariat has disappeared Sometimes it 
IS as considered to exist official 1\ but it was not bound together 
by economic roots 

The restoration of capitalism will mean the lestoralion of the 
proletarian class engaged in the production of aocially useful 
material values, engaged in large factories emploMug machinery 
find not In protitfeevmg, not ip making; cigarette lighter^ (oi salt 
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and other ‘‘work*’ that is not very useful, but quite inevitable when 
our industry is in a slate of rum 

The whole quejtion is who m)] get there first? If the capitahsta 
succeed in organising first, they will diive away the Commumsls 
and that m\\ be the end of it We must look at these things 
fioberly who wll wiii^ Or else the proletarian state proves 
capable, relying on the peasantry, of keeping the bridle on Mea 
sieurs the capitalists in order to direct capitalism along state 
grooves and to create a capitalism that will be subordinate to the 
state and servo the state The question must be put soberly All 
sorts of ^ideology,’* all sorts of arguments about political liberty 
are argurUeiits we can hear quite a lot of, especially if we turn 
to Russia abroad, Russia No 2, where there are scores of daily 
newspapers of all pohlioal paitics, wheie all these liberties are 
extolled in all tunes, in all the notes in the musical scale All this 
IS mere chatter, phrases We must learn to get away from these 
phrases 

The Tight Will Be Still Moue Sevewe 

During the past four years we have fought many sL\ere battles 
and we have learnt that a severe battle is one thing and talking 
almut severe battles, particnlaily by bystanders, is another thing 
We must learn to get aAvay from all this ‘ideology” and all this 
chatter and to see the substance ot a thing And the substance Is 
that the fight will be even more despeiate and more severe than 
the fight against Kolchak and Denikin That is because the latter 
Were nwhtary fights, something faimliai Such fights have been 
fought for hundreds and thousands of years Enormous progress 
has been made in the art of slaughtering people in War 

Ft is true that nearly every landlord had at Ins headquarters 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks who talked loudly about 
government by the people, Constituent Assemblies, and about the 
Bolsheviks having violated all liberties 

Nevertheless it is much easier to solve military problems than 
tho one that confronts us now Military problems could be solved 
by assault, raids, enthusiasm, by the sheer physical force of the 
hosts of workers and peasants Ihe lanclloids marching 
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against ihon Now theio aic no a\o\\ed bndlord«^ borne of lilt 
\^^rangels Kokhiks and Denikins have followed Nicholas Ruimi 
nov, and some have sought lefu^^e ohroul The people no longer sec 
the open enemy as lhe> formerh saw the hndloi d and capil ih-^t Dio 
people cannot ckarl) picture to thomsLUi^ tli u the ciauu is now 
witVnn oui o\st\ imdsl that il is the von snim cnem> that \\n 
revolution is on tlu verge of a precipice winch all }>rc\ious leio 
lutions reached and recoiled fioni, they cannot pictine tins to 
themselves because they suffei from profound ignorance and ill it 
cracy And U is difficult to sa> how long it will take all sorts of 
extraordinary commissions to liquidate this illueracv hv e\ 
Iraordinary means 

How can the people understand that in place of Kolchak 
Wrangel and Denikin we have within our niid t the Lnenn who 
has killed all pievious revolutions ^ If the capitalists achieve ascend 
aiicy over us,«it will mean a return to the old And this is lonfirmed 
by the experience of all pievious revolutions The task of our 
Party is to spread the realisation of the fact that the entm) within 
our midst is anarchic capitihsm and anarchic commoditv e\ 
change We must cleaily unclLTstand this essence of the struggle 
and strive to make the broadest masses of workers and peasant*^ 
understand it — will defeat whom^’* “Who will win'^” The 
dictatorship of the proletaiiat is a most severe and most furious 
struggle in winch the proletanat is obliged to fight the whole 
world, for the whole world was against us and supported KolclinK 
and Denikin 

Now the bourgeoisie of the whole world 13 suppgilmg the 
bourgeoisie of Russia, which is still ever so much stionger than 
we are But we do not become panic stricken because of this^ they 
had stronger military forces than we had, nevertheless, they failed 
to crush us in war, although, being immeasurably superior to us 
In artillery and aircraft they should have found it much easier 
to do so Perhaps they would have succeeded in doing so had they 
mobilised in lime a number of army corps belonging to this 
or Uiat capitalist state that was fighting ud, and had they not 
begrudged a loan of several millions in gold lo fColchak 

Howevei they failed bcoapee the consolouanesji that the^ weie 
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wrong and we were nglit penetrated the minds ol die masses of 
tho British soldiers who came to Archangel, and of the masses of 
sailors who compelled the French fleet to leave Odessa Now we 
are being attacked by forces which are also much stronger than 
wo are And m order to conquer we must rely upon our last 
source of strength Our last source of strength is the masses of 
workers and peasants, their class consciousness and organisation 

Either the proletaiian organised power — and the advanced 
workers and a smoll section of tho advanced peasants will under 
stand this task and will manage to organise a popular movement 
around themselvea— and then we shall be victorious, or we fail 
to do that and the enemv, possessing technical forces superior to 
ours, will ine\itably defeat us 

Is This the Last Fight 

TJie dictatorship of the proletariat is fierce war The proleta 
nat has conquered m one country, but it is still weaker internotion 
ally It must unite all the workers and peasants around itself in 
the conviction that the war has not yet come to an end Although 
in our song we sing “The last fight let us face,*’ unfortunately it 
13 not quite true, it is not our last fight Either you succeed in merg 
ing the workers and peasants in this fight, or you 'will fail to 
achieve victory 

Never before in history has there been such a fight as we are 
waging now, but wars between peasants and landlords have 
occurred more than once m history ever since the earliest times 
of slavery Such wars have occurred more than once, hut a war 
waged by the state against the bourgeoisie of its own country and 
against the united bourgeoisie of all countries has never occurred 
before 

The outcome of the struggle depends upon whether we succeed 
in organising the small peasants on the basis of the development 
of their productive forces and proletarian state assistance for this 
development, or whetlier the capitalists succeed m subordinating 
them The eaine issue arose in scores of revolutions in the past, 
hut the world has never wn suHi a struggle as we are waging 
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now The people cannot have onj experience of such wars We 
ouTseUca must create^ and in this effort \Ne can rclv only on the 
class consciousness of the workers and peasant** Tins is the motto 
and the great difficulty of this task 

'jvE MijSi ^OT Calcli K 0\n^.C'TLV CowM\J^ts^ T’5 \;v'^sitiok 

We must not calculate on a directly Coiranunist transition Wo 
must build on the basis of che peasant’s personal incentive Wo 
are told, “The personal incentive of the peasant means restoring 
private property” But we have never interfered with tlic private 
ownership of articles of consumption and of tools as far as the 
peasant is concerned We abolished tlie private ownership of land , 
the peasant has earned on huahandiv without the private own 
erslup of land, for example on rented land This system existed 
in very many countries There is nothing economically impossible 
about that The difficulty lies in creating personal incentive We 
must give every specialist an incentive to become interested in the 
development of production 

Have we been able to do that’^ No we have not We thought 
that production and distribution would go on in a country with 
a declassed proletanat at Communist bidding We must cliange this 
now, othennse we shall not be able to make the proletariat familiar 
with this transition No such problems have ever arisen in history 
before We tried to solve this problem in an onrush, by a frontal 
attack, as it were, but we suffered defeat Such mistakes occui in 
every war, and they are not even regarded aa mistakes If a frontal 
attack fails, we shall try a flank attack we shall operate by means 
of siege and sapping 

The Princiule of Personal Incentive 

And we say that every important branch of national economy 
must be built up on the pnnciple of personal incentive Collective 
(Uacusaion, but individual responeibility We suffer at every step 
from our inability to apply this principle, the whole of the New 
Economic Policy demands that thia line of demarcation be drawn 
with absolute sharpness and distinction When the people passed into 
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new economic conditions they began feverishly to discuss what 
would come of it, and how things should be reorganised We could 
not have started an) thing without this general discussion because 
for decades and ceiitinies the people ha\e been prohibited from 
discussing ail) thing and the revolution could not develop without 
passing lluough a period of general, universal holding of ineetinga 
on all questions 

riub created confusion m many things fins is what happened 
It was ineMtable but it must be said tliat it was not dangeious 
Only when we learn in time to scpaiate what is required foi 
meetings from what is icquircd for administration shall we sue 
ceed in raising the position of the Soviet Republic to Us proper 
level Unfortunatel) , we have not yet learnt to do this, and the 
majority of congresses are conducted m a manner far from business 
like 

In plentitude of congresses we excel all other states in the 
world Not a single democratic republic holds as many congresses 
ns wc do, nor could they permit it 

We must remember that ours is a country that has suffered great 
loss and impoverishment, and that we must teach it to hold meet 
mgs in such a way as not to confuse, as I have said, what is 
required for meetings with what is required for administration 
Hold meetings but administer without wavering, administer more 
firmly than the capitalist administered before vou If you do not, 
you will foil to conquer him \ ou must remember that administration 
must be stucter and firmer than it was before 

After many months of meetings, tlxe discipline of the Red Army 
was not inferior to the discipline of the old aimy Stiict, stern 
measures were adopted, even shooting measures that were not 
even adopted in the old army Philistines wrote and howled 
T^herc, the Bolsheviks have introduced the death penalty ” Wc 
must aay, “Yes, we have intioduced it, and have done so deliber 
ateh ” 

e must say that eithei those vvhC) wanted to cause our deslruc 
tion must pensjj, tliose who we tiunk must perish — and m that case 
our Soviet Republic will live — or the capitalists will live, and 
jn that the republic must perish Jn an uiipnvenshed country 
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either those ^vho cannot stand the pare must perish or the whole 
workers^ and peasants’ republic must perish There is not, nor can 
there be an) third path nor can there be anv stntimcntalU) 
Sentimentality is no less a crime than cowardice in ^sar Whoever 
departs from discipline now is permitting the enemy to penetrate 
our midst 

That IS why I say that the New Economic Policy 13 impoilant 
also from the point of vieu of tuition You here are talking about 
how It 13 necessary to teach You must reach the point of sa)ing 
that theie can be no place among us for the half educated V^Hien 
Communism comes» tuition will be milder Now> lioivever, I say, 
tuition in the face of death cannot but be stern 

Shall We Be Able To Work For Ourselves*^ 

We had deserters from the army, and also from the labour 
fronts We must say You have worked for the capitalist, for the 
exploiter and of course you worked bndl) But now you are work 
mg for yourselves, for the workers* and peasants’ government Rc 
merabei that the question at issue is shall we be able to ivork for 
ourselves^ If we are not, I repeat our republic must perish And 
we say, as we said in the army Those who wanted to cause our 
destruction must perish, and hero we shall adopt the sternest 
disciplinary measures, and we shall save our country and our 
republic will live 

That is what our line must be, that la why (among other things) 
we need the New Economic Policy 

Manage, all of von’ The capitalists will be by your side, and 
so will the foreign capitalists, concessionaires and leaseholders, 
they will knock hundreds per cent of profit out of you, they will 
enrich themselves by your side Let them Meanwhile you will 
learn from them the art of management, and only ^vhen you do that 
will you bo able to build up a Communist republic From the point 
of view of the necessity of learning quickly, any slowing down 
would be a great crime And we must accept this tuition, this 
severe, bleui, and sonletlmea even pruol tuition because there Is no 
oilier psth open to ui, 
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You must remember that our Soviet land 13 impoverished after 
many years of trials and is surrounded not by a Socialist France 
or n Socialist England ^\hich could help us with their hiably 
developed technique and their hi^hh de\eloped industry No^ We 
must remember that all their highly developed technique and their 
highly developed industry belong to the capitalists who are 
fighting ns 

We must remember that we must either exert tremendous effort 
in e\eryday labour or submit to inevitable doom 

Owing to the present circumstances, the whole world is devel 
oping faster than we are While the capitalist world is developing 
It is directing all its forces against us That is how the question 
stands^ That is why special attention must be devoted to this 
struggle 

Owing to our cultural backwardness, we cannot bring about 
the doom of capitalism by means of a frontal attack Had our 
cultural level been different, we could have done this more directly, 
and perhaps other countries will do it in this way when their turn 
comes to build their Commumst republica But we cannot do it 
in the direct wav 

The state must learn to trade m such a way as to make industry 
satisfy the needs of the peasantry, so that the peasantry may satisfy 
their needs by means of trade We must arrange things in such a 
way that every toiler may take a hand in strengthening the nork 
ers^ and peasants’ state Only when we succeed in doing this can 
large scale Industry be created 

Wc must make the masses appreciate this, and not only ap 
predate it but put it into practice This, I say, suggests what the task 
of the Chief Pohhcal Education Department should be After 
every great political revolution the people require much time to 
assimilate the change And here the question arises have the people 
assimilated the lessons that 'ivere taught them? Unfortunately, the 
answer to this question must be in the negative Had they assimi 
lated the lessons we should have started creating large scale industry 
much more quickly and much earlier 

After tha problem of the greatest political revolution in the 
MOild had betii aoUed other problems confrontod us, cultuial 
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problenis, winch may be called ^‘ininor affairs ” Tins political revo 
luUon must be assimilated, it must be made uitelligible to tlie 
masses of the population, we must see to it that tlie political revo 
luUon remains something more than a declaration 

Obsolete Methods 

At one time we needed declarations, manifestoes and decrees 
We have quite enough of these At one time we needed these things 
m order to show the people how and what we want to build, what 
new and hitherto unseen things we are striving for But can we 
continue showing the people what we want to build ^ No Even the 
simplest worker will begin to sneer at us and saj ''What's the use 
of your keeping on showing us what >ou want to build ^ Show us 
that you can build If you can’t build, your way is not ours, and 
)ou can go to helU” And ho will be right 

The time when it was necessary politically to depict great tasks 
has gone, the time has come when these tasks must be carried 
out in practice Now we are confronted with cultural tasks, the 
task of assimilating tins political experience, which must, and can, 
he put into practice Either we lay an economic foundation for the 
political gams of the Soviet government, or all these gams must 
perish This foundation has not yet been laid This is precisely 
what wo must set to work to do 

Raising the level of culture is one of our most immediate tasks 
And this 18 the task of the Political Education Departments, il 
they can serve the cause of “political education,” which is the title 
they have adopted for themselves It is not difl&cult to adopt a title, 
but how about acting up to it? Let us hope that after this congress 
we shall have precise mfoimation about this A commission for 
the liquidation of illiteracy was act up on July 19, 1920 Before 
coming to tins congress, I deliberately read the decree establishing 
this commission It says All Russian Commission for the Liquids 
tion of Illiteracy More than that — ^Extraordinary Commission 
for the Liquidation of Illiteracy Let us hope that after this con 
gress we shall receive information about what has been done m 
this sphere, and m how many gubernias, that we shall receive a 
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prLtihe rtpoii 13ul iht \uy faa that it uas found neccHsttiy to 
bet up an Extraoidmaiy Cornmisbion for tho Liquidation of Ilhl 
cracy shows that we are (what is the mildest lenti I can use for li^) 
well, something like semi savages, because in a country that was 
not Beim savage it would be considered ft disgiace to have to set 
up an Extraordinary Commission for the Liquidation of Illiteracy 
III such countries illiteracy is liquidated in schools There the^ 
ha^e tolerable schools, whcic people are taught What aie ihej 
laught-^ lir'^i of all they are taught to read and wiUc Hut if this 
clemenlar) pioblem has not yet been solved, it iidiculons to 
talk about a New Economic Policy 

iHh GllEvrbST MlHALlL Oh Alh 

What IS the u^l of talking about a new policy^ God grant that 
we manage to stick to the old policy if we have to resort to e\ 
traordinary measures to liquidate illiteracy That is obvious But 
It 15 still more obvious that we performed mirawles m the military 
and other spheres But the giealest miracle of all, in my opinion, 
would be if the Commission for the Liquidation of Illiteracy were 
completely liquidated, and if no proposals, such as I have heard 
Jieie, were made to separate it from the Commissariat for Educa 
lion If there is such a proposal, I think — and )Ou will agree with 
me if you ponder over it— that it is necessary to set up an extraor 
dmary commission to liquidate certain bad proposals 

More than that it is not sufficient to liquidate illiteracy, it la 
necessary to build up Soviet economy, and in this literacy alone 
will not carry you very far We must raise culture to a very much 
higher level A man must make use of hia ability to read and write, 
lie must have something to read, newspapers and propaganda 
pamphlets^ whioh should be properly distributed and should reach 
the people and not get lost in transit, as they do now, so that not 
more than half of them are read and the rest are used in offices for 
some purpose or other, perhaps not more than one fourth reach 
the people We must learn to make full use of the scanty rcBOurces 
that we do possess 

That is why, m connection with the New Economic Policy, we 
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must ceaselessly propagate the idea that political cdumlion f alK 
(or the raising of the level of culture at all costs We niubt It) to 
make the ability to read and write serve the purpose of raising 
the level of cultuic, tr) to make the peasant learn to read and 
write for the purpose of impio\ing hia farm aud hia stale 

The Soviet laws are very good laws because they provide every 
one with the opportunil) of lighting against burcaucrac) and red 
tape, an opporturnty which is not provided foi vlu workeib and 
peasants in any capitalist state Hut doe-^ anybocl) take advmUago 
of Uus oppoitiuiaty^ Hardly anybody dors’ Not onl> the peasants, 
hut an tnoiniouB pencnlagc of the ( rjminuni‘'ls do not know how 
to lake advantage of the Soviet laws to combat red tope and bureau 
( racy, or such a truly Russian phenomenon bribery What hinders 
the fight against this phenomenon^ Our laivs*^ Our propaganda^ 
On the contrary’ We have any number of laws’ Why have wo 
achieved no success m this struggle^ Because it cannot be waged 
by propaganda alone It can be waged onl> if the masses of the 
people assist in it No less than half our Communists are incapable 
of fighting, not to speak of those who hinder tlie fight It la true 
that ninety nine per cent of you are Communists, and you know 
that we are perfonuing an operation on the^e latter CommuiUbts, 
an operation which is being performed by the Parly Purging Com 
mission/ and there is hope that we shall remove a hundred thous 
and or so of them Some say two hundred thousand and I like 
that figure much better 

I hope very much that we shall expel a hundred thousand to 
two hundred thousand Communists who have ^‘atlached’^ them 
selves to the Party and who are not only unable to fight against 
red tape and bribery, but even hander the light 

The Tasks of the Political Education Depaptments 

The fact that we shall purge the Party of a couple of hundred 
thousand will be useful, but this is only a liny fraction of what 
we must do Tho Political Education Departments must adapt al) 
their work to this purpose Illiteracy must )>e combated, but literacy 


1 See the preceding arllole — Ed, 
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alone 15 not enough, we need the culture winch teachea how to 
fight red tape and bribery This is a sore which cannot be healed 
by military victories and political reformations In essence, this 
sore cannot be healed by military victories and political reforma 
tions, It can only be healed by raising the level of culture And 
this IS the task that devolves upon the Political Education Depart 
ments 

Workers in the Political Lducation Departments must under 
‘itand their tasks not m the bureaucratic manner that is also fre 
quently observed when people discuss the qimstion of whether 
representatives of Gubernia Political Education Departments 
should or should not be appointed to Gubernia Economic Councils 
Excuse mo for saying so, but I do not think you should be ap 
pointed to any oflSce, you should fulfil your tasks as plain citizens 
When you are appointed to some office you become bureaucratised, 
but if you have to deal with the people, and if you politically 
enlighten them, experience ^vill show you that there will be no 
bribeiy among a political 1) enlightened people At present bnbery 
surrounds you on all sides You 'will be asked, ‘'What must be 
done to abolish bribery, to prevent so and so on the Executive 
Committee from taking bribes’^ Teach us how to abolish this" 
And if a political educator replies, “This does not come within 
my department, we have published pamphlets and manifestoes 
on this subject/’ the people will say, “You are a bad Party member, 
It is true that this does not come within your department, we have 
tho Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection for tliat, but are vou not a 
member of die Party You have adopted the title of political 
educators When you adopted this title you were warned not to 
adopt a flashy title, but to adopt something more modest But 
you wanted to adopt the title of political educators, and this title 
implies a great deal You did not undertake to teach the people tho 
alphabet, you undertook to educate them politically You may 
bo told, “It 19 a good thing that you are teaching the people to 
read and write and to carry on economic campaigns that is all 
very well, but it is not political education, because political educa 
tion means summing up all this " 

We are carrying on propaganda against barbansm and against 
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ores like l)ubtr\, and I hope )ou are doing the same, hut ])ohlical 
education does not consist entirely of this sort of propaganda 
It consists of pinclicnl results It consists of teaching the people 
how to achieve tlicse results, and of <^elting an example to othei^i 
not as members of an Executive Committee, hut os plain cUizra^ 
islio, being politically better educated than the olher‘», ore able 
not only to hurl abuse at red tape — this is \ery widely practised 
among us — but to show how this evil can really be conquered This is 
a very dilEcult art, which cannot be acquired without raising the 
general level of culture, without making the masses of work 
ers and peasants more cultured than they are nou And it is to 
lliiB task that I should like most of all to draw the attention of the 
(hief Political Education Dcparlincnt 

I should now like to sum up all that I have said and to sugge«5L 
practical solutions for the problems that confiont the Gubernia 
Political Education Departments 

The Three Principal Enemies 

In my opinion, three principal enemies now coiitronl oni 
irrespective of one^s departmental function, three tasks that con 
front the political educator, if he is a Communist, and most of the 
political educators aie The three pnncipal enemies tliat confront 
him are the following the first enemy — Communist vaniLv, the 
'second enemy — illiteracy, and the third enemy — huberv 

The First Eriem} — Communist Vanity 

Communist vanity is characteristic of a man who is still 
a member of the Communist Party, who has not yet been combed 
out, and who imagines that he can solve all his problems by issuing 
Communist decrees Because he is still a member of the governing 
party and is employed in such and such government institutions, 
he imagines that this entitles him to talk about the results of poh 
lical education Nothing of the sort I This is only Communist 
vanity The point is to learn to impart political education, but this 
we have not vet learnt to do, and we have not yet a proper 
approach to it 
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y he Second Enemy’ll lluerac’\ 

In regard to the second enemy, illiteracy, I can say that as long 
as there 19 such a thing as illiteracy in our countrj it la too difficult 
to talk about political education This is not a political problem, it 
18 a condition witliout which it ih impossible to talk about politics 
An illiterate person is out'^ide politics, he must first of all be taught 
the alphabet Without that there can be no politics, without that 
there are only rumours, gossip, fables and prejudices, but not 
politics 

7 he Ihrd Enemy — Bribery 

linally, if buch a thing as bribery is possible, it is no use 
talking about politics Here we have not even an approach to poll 
lies, here it is impossible to pursue politics, hecau'^e all measures 
are left hanging in the air and produce absolutely no lesulta A law 
applied in conditions which permit of widespread bribery can 
only make things worse Under such conditions no politics what 
ever can be pursued, the fundamental condition foi engaging m 
jioluics IS lacking In order to be able to depict to tiip people oui 
political jiroblems in order to be able to say to^'llie masses of the 
people, “These are the things we must strive for** (and this 13 what 
wo should have done^j we must understand that what is required 
hero is raising the cultural level of the inasBCS And we must 
achieve thia level of culture Othenvwe il will be impossible really 
to solve our problems 

Thf DI^FRRF^c^ Betwlcn Miutaky Prublfms and 
Cultural Prort lms 

Cultuial problems cannot be ‘^oivul as quickly ab political and 
military problems You must understand that the conditions of 
progress are different now from what they were before It is 
possible to aoluevo a political victory in the epoch of acute cnsis 
withm a few weeks* It is possible to obtain victory in war williin a 
few months But it is impossible to achieve a cultural victory in 
such a short time, by the very nature of the case a longer period 
IS required and we must adapt ourselves to this longer period, 
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calculate our woik accordingly, and display the iiiaxinmm of per 
aeveraiice, peisistence and system Without these qualities it is 
Impossible even to start on the work of political education And 
the only measure of the results of political education is the im 
proveinent in economy We must not only abolish illiteracy and 
briber), which arises on the soil of illiteracy, we must get the 
people really to imbibe our propaganda, our guidance and our 
pamphlets, so that the result may be an impr<)\ement in national 
economy 

These arc the tasks of political education in connection with 
the New Lconomic Policy, and I hope that our congress will help 
Lis to achieve a great succesB 


Oftfthrr 1921 



THt NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Report Delivered at the Seventh Moscow Gubernia Party 
Conference^ October 29, 1921 

Comrades, in starting my report on the New Economic Policy, I 
should like lo say, first of all, that 1 do not take my subject to 
be what many of you here perhopa anticipate, oi rather I can deal 
with on!) Olio small pait of this subject Naturally, on this question 
one 13 mainly interested in obtaining an appraisal of the recent 
laws and decisions of the Soviet government on the New Econoimc 
Policy Interest in such a subject is the more legitimate the more 
numeroUB these decisions arc, and the more imperatively necessary 
it 18 to formulate, regulate and aummariae them, and as far as I 
can judge from my observations on the Council of PeopIe^s Com 
missars, the need for this is felt veiy acutely No less legitimate 
would be the desire to ascertain the facts and figures which are 
already available on the results of the New Economic Policy Of 
course, the number of confirmed and te&ted facts is still very small, 
but they are available, nevertheless And, undoubtedly, it is abso 
lately necessary to watch these facts and to tiy to summarise them 
m ordei to ascertain how tho New Economic Policy is working 
But I cannot deal with either of these subjects, and if )Ou arc 
interested In them I am sure you will be able to find reporters on 
them What interests me is another subject, namely, the tactics, or, 
if one may so express it, the revolutionary strategy which we have 
adopted in connection with our change of policy, and the appraisal 
of the extent to winch this policy corresponds to our general un 
derstandmg of our tasks, on the one hand, and of the extent to 
which party knowledge and Party consciousness at the present day 
have rlaen to the level of understanding that this New Economic 
Policy IS necessary This is the special question to which I should 
like exclusively to devote my talk 
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First of oil I am mteTe<4ed in the question in ivhit senso 
may we say, in apprai«<ing our ISeiv Lconomu Policy that the 
previous econonuc policy was n mistaken one, ivould it bo correct 
to describe it as a mistake, and finally, if it wis a mistake, in what 
sense can this appraisal be regarded as useful and necc^sarj ? 

It seems to me that this question is iiiiporlnnt in order to 
estimate to what extent agreement prevails in our Party on the 
most fundamental questions of our present economic pohc) 

Should the Party’s attention be now concentrated isxclusivelv 
on certain definite questions of this economic policy, or should 
It be devoted at least from time to time to apprai'iing the general 
conditions of tins polic\ and to the question of whether Party 
consciousness, Party interest and Party attention correspond to 
these general conditions? I think that the present position is that 
our New Economic Policy has not yet become sulTicientlv clear 
to broad Paity circles, and unless the mistake of the previous 
economic policy is clearly understood ^^e cannot successfully 
accomplish our work of creating the foundations and of finally 
determining the direction of oui Ne^^ Economic Policy 

In order to explain my idea and to reply to the question of tliL 
sense in which we can, and in my opinion should, say that our 
previous econoimc policy was mistaken, I <ihould like to take for 
the purpose of companaon an episode in the Russo Japanese War, 
which I think will enable us to obtain a clearer picture of the 
relationship between the various systems and political methods in 
a revolution such as is taking place in oui count! y The episode 
I have in mind is the capture of Port Arthur by the Japanese 
General Nogi The main thing tliat interests mo in this episode is 
that the capture of Poit Ardiur was accomplished in two absolutely 
different stages The fiist stage was that of furious assaults, which 
ended in failure and cost the celebrated Japanese commander very 
heavy losses The second stage was the extremely arduous, extremely 
difficult and slow method of siege, according to all the rules of the 
art end after a time it was precisely by this method that the 
problem of capturing the fortress was solved If we examine these 
farts, the question naturally arises in what sense may uo appraise 
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ihe Japanese general’s first inode of operation against llit foitro<^s 
of Port Ailliui ns misloken^ Were the direct assaults on the fortress 
mistaken^ And if they were mistaken, under what conditions should 
the Japanese army ha\e admitted that they weie mistaken, in order 
to correctl) achieve its object, to what extent should it have realised 
this mistake^ 

At first sight, of course, the answer to this question would 
*»eem to be a simple one If a number of assaults on Poit Arthur 
|iro^ed to be ineffective — and that was the case — if the losses m 
curred by the assailants were inciedibly heavy — and that too was 
undeniably the case — ^it is evident that the tactics of direct assault 
upon the fortress of Port Arthur were mistaken, and tins requires 
no further proof On the otlier hand, liowever, it is not difiScult to 
see that in solving o problem in winch there are very many uii 
known factors it is very difficult without the necessary practical 
experience, to determine with absolute, or at all events approximate 
precision the mode of operation to be adopted against the enemy 
fortress It was impossible to determine this without taking practl 
cal measures to ascertain the strength of the foitiess, the strength 
of Its forbficalions, the state of its garrison, etc Without this it was 
impossible for even the best of ^jommanders, sucli as General Nogi 
undoubtedly was, to sohe the pioblem of the tactics to be adopted 
for the purpose of capturing the fortress On the other band, thi 
successful conclusion of the war called foi the speediest possibh 
bolutloii of this problem At the same time it was» Jiighly probable 
that even veiy heavy losses, if they were necessaiy for the purpose 
of capturing the fortress by dxrcct assault, would be compensated 
by the result It would release the Japanese army for operations 
in other Llieatres of wai and would achieve one of the fundamental 
objects of the war, before the enemy, i e the Russian army, could 
throw large forces to the distant theatre of war, tram them better, 
and perhaps reach a position in which it would have been much 
stronger than the Japanese army 

If we examine the development of military opeMlions as o 
whol^, and the conditions in which the Japanese army operated, 
we shall have to come to the conclusion that the storming of Foil 
Arthur was not only a display of great heroism on the part of thr 
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urmy which proved capable of suffering such great lo scs, but that 
It was the only possible tacUcs lo adopt in the cordilions then 
prevailing, le, m the beginning of operations For that reason 
these tactics were necessary and useful, for without testing the 
strength of the fortress by the practical attempt to carry it !>y 
assault without testing the power of icsislance of the enemy their 
would have been no grounds for adopting the more prolonged and 
arduous method of struggle, which by the \ery fact tliat it was 
prolonged, harboured a number of otlier dangers From the point 
of view of the operatione as a whole, we cannot but regard the 
first stage, consisting of direct assaults, as a necc^^sary and useful 
stage, because, I repeat, without this experience the Japanese arm> 
could not have learnt sufficiently the concrete conditions of the 
struggle What vvas the position of this army when the period of 
fighting against the enemy fortress by means of dticcl assault 
came to on end^ ^ Thousands and thousands of men have fallen, and 
\se shall lose more tliousands, but we shall not take tlie fortress in 
this way*’ — such was the position when some, or the majority began 
to come to the conclusion that the tactics of direct assault must 
bo abandoned and siege tactics adopted Since the previous tactics 
j-^TOved mistaken, they muftl be abandoned uid all that was con 
nected with them must be regarded as a hindrance to the operations 
and should be dropped Direct assaults must cease, siege tactics 
must bo adopted, the disposition of the tioops must be changed 
stores and munitions must be rcdisUibutcd and of cour&e, certain 
methods and operations must be changed What had been done 
before must be resolutely, precisely and clearlv regarded as a 
mistake m order to remove all hindrances to the development of 
the new stiategy and tactics, to the dcvelopmctil of operations, which 
were now to be conducted on entirely new lines As we know, the 
new tactics ended in complete victory, although it took n much 
longer time lo achieve than wa*' anlicipoted 

I think this example is useful to illustrate the position in 
which our revolution found itself when solving its Sociali'^t piob 
lems in the sphere of economic construction Tivo periods stand 
out distinctly iii this connection On ihc one hand, the penod 
appioxiniatcly from the beginning of 1018 to the ^^pring of 1921, 
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and on the other hand, the period from the spring of 1921 to the 
present day 

If )ou recall the declarations, official and unofficial, ^vhlch our 
Party made from the end of 1917 to the beginning of 1918, you 
'Will see that even at that tune we imagined that the development of 
the revolution, the development of the struggle, could proceed either 
along a relatively short road, or along a very long and difficult 
load But m appraising the possible development, we very large 
— I oaii hardly recall an exception — started out 'with the assump 
tion, perhaps not always openly expressed but alwa>s tacitly taken 
for granted, that there would be a direct transition to SocialiaL 
construction I purposely read over again all that was written, for 
example in March and April 1918, about the tasks of our revolu 
tion in the sphere of Socialist construction, and became convinced 
that this was really the assumption we made 

This was in the penod when the essential task — which politi 
cally 18 of necessity a preliminary task — of seizing power, of 
creating the Soviet system of state in place of the formei bourgeois 
parliamentary system, and of extricating ourselves from the impe 
rialist war, had been accomplished, and this process of extncation 
from the war was accompanied by particularly heavy losses and by 
the signing of the incredibl) humiliating Brest Peace which im 
posed almost impossible terms After the conclusion of this peace 
the penod from Maich to the summer of 1918 was a period in 
which the military problems appeared lo ha\e been solved Subse 
quently events showed that this was not the case, and that in 
March 1918, after the problem of the imperialist war had been 
solved, we had only approached the lieginnmg of the civil wai, 
which, in connection with the Czecho Slovak mutiny in the sum 
rper of 1918, began to advance upon us more and more Then 
in Marcli or April 1918, as against methods of gradual transition 
wo began to discuss, in speaking of our tasks, modes of opeiation, 
methods of struggle to be directetl mainly towards llie expropria 
tion of the expropriators, and this is what mainly characterised the 
6rst months of the revolution — the end of 1917 and the beginning 
of 1918 But already at that bme we were obliged to say that oui 
work jn organising accounting and control lagged considorabU 
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behind our A\ork and activities in connection ivith the expropriation 
of the expropriators Tliat meant that we hod expropriated more 
than we could take account of» control, manage, etc , and tluis the 
question was raised of shifting from the task of expropnaUng of 
smashing the power of the exploiters and expropriators, to the 
task of organising accounting and control, to the so to speak 
prosaic economic tasks of direct construction And already at that 
time wo had to retreat on a number of points For example, in 
March and Apnl 1918 iho question was raised of remunerating 
specialists according to rates corresponding not to Socialist but 
to bourgeois relationships, i e , according to rates that did not 
correspond to the diSicuUy or the labonousuess of the work, but 
wluch coi responded to bourgeois customs and lo the conditions oi 
bourgeois society Sucii exceptionally high — ^liigh from the hour 
geois point of view — remuneration to the specialists did not ongj 
nally enter into the plans of the Soviet government and even ran 
counter to a number of decrees issued at the end of 1917 Bui 
in the beginning of 1918 our Party gare direct instructions to the 
effect that wo must take a step backward m this respect and accept 
ft certain * ‘compromise” (X employ the term that was then in use) 
By a decision of the All Russian Central Executive Commiltrc 
adopted on Apnl 29, 1918, it was deemed nece«^or> to make this 
change in the general system of payment 

We regarded our construction, our economic work which wo 
pul in the forefront at that lime, from a single angle At that lime 
it was assumed tliat we could proceed directly to Socialism without 
a preliminary period in which to adapt the old economy to Socialist 
economy We assumed that, having created state production and 
‘^tate distribution, we had entered a different economic system of 
production and distribution compared with the previous s)6lem We 
assumed that the two systems — the system of state production and 
distnbution and the system of private trade production and distri 
bull on — ^would compete with each other, and meanwhile we would 
be building up slate production and dlstubution, and step bv step 
winning it away from the enemy system We sa> that our task now 
is not BO much tlie expropnation of the expropriators as account 
mg, contiol ral^^ing the prodiirtivitj of labour and ini'll ng ilix 
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cipline 'Wo said tins in March and April 1918, but we failed to 
ask ^shal tho rclalion of our cconorn) ^vould be to the market, to 
trade When, for cxaraplt, in tlie spring of 1918 m our polemics 
with a number of comrades who were opposed to the signing of ihu 
Brest Peace, we raised the question of state capitalism, we did not 
arguo that wo were going back to state capitalism, but that our 
position would be eased and the solution of our Socialist problems 
would be facilitated if state capitalism became the predominant 
economic system in Rusbia I want to draw your attention to this 
circumstance particularly, because it is necessary, it seems to me, 
to bear it iii imnd in order to understand the change in our eco 
nomic policy and how this change should be appraised 

I will give you an example which may illustrate more con 
Crete!) and vividly the conditions in which our stiuggle has evolved 
Recently m Moscow I saw a copy of the privately owned idtertu 
ing Sheet After three )ears of our old economic policy, this 
Advertising Sheet created the impression of sometlung entirely 
unusual, absolutely novel and strange From the point of view of 
the general methods of our economic policy, however, there was 
nothing strange about it You must remembei, if we take tins 
small but rather cliaractciMic example, how the struggle devel 
oped and what its aims and methods in our revolution in general 
were One of the first deciees passed at the end of 1917 was that 
establishing a hIuIc monopoly of advertisements Wliat did that 
decree nnpl)^ It implied that the proletariat, which liad won 
political power, assumed that there would hi a more gradual 
UauaitiQii to tile new social economic relations — not iht abolition 
of the private press, but subordination of it to a certain amount of 
state guidance, directing it into tlie groove of state capitalism The 
decree which established the state monopoly of advertisements na 
turally assumed that privately owned newspapers would continue 
to exist as a general rule, that an economic pohqy requiring pnvat^^ 
advertisements would continue, and that private property would 
lemain — that a number of private establishments which needed 
advertising and advertisements would continue to exist This is 
what ihc decree on the state monopolisation of pnvale advertise 
ments meant, and it could not have meant anything else There 
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lb aomclhing similar in the decrees on banking, but I will not refer 
to that in ordor to avoid making the example loo complicated 
What was the fate of the decree establishing the state mo 
nopoly of private advertisements that was issued in the first weeks 
of the exialenco of the Soviet go\emment'^ It was soon repealed 
Recalling the development of the struggle and the conditions in 
which It has proceeded since then, it is amusing to think how 
naive wo were at that time, at the end of 1917, to talk abotU in 
troducing a state monopoly of private advertisements What sort of 
private advertisements oan there be in a period of desperate 
struggle^ The enemy, le, the capitalist world retaliated to this 
decree of tlie Soviet government by contmuing the stiuggle and by 
raising it to the highest possible tension The decree assumed that 
the Soviet government, the proletarian dictatorship, was so firral) 
established that no other system of economy was possible, that the 
necessity to submit to it was so obvious to the mass of private 
Liilrcpreneurs and individual owners that they would accept battle 
on the ground that we, as the state power, would choose. We said 
in effect “We will allow your private publications to continue 
prnale imlialive wiU remain, the freedom to advertise, winch la 
necessar) foi the <«ervice of these private enterpnses ivnll remain, 
except that the state will impose a tax on advertisements, adver 
tisements will bo concentrated in the hands of the state The private 
advertisement system, as such, will not be destroyed, on the 
contrary, you will enjoy certain advantages which always accrue 
from the proper concentration of publicity” Whot actually hap 
pened, however, was that we had to wage the struggle on quite a 
different terrain The enemy, i e , the capitalist class, retaliated 
to this decree of the state power by utterly repudiating the whole 
of that stale powei There could bo no thought of advertisements, 
because all that was left of bourgeois capitalism in our system 
concentrated all its forces on the struggle agamst the very founda 
tions of the slate power We, who said to the capitahsta, “Sub 
nut to stale regulation, submit to the state power, and mstead of 
the complete abolition of the conditions corresponding to the old 
interests, habits and views of the population, all this will be 
giaduall} changed bv "'late regulation,” weie confronted wnth 
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the question of our very existence The tactics adopted by the 
capitalist class were to force us into a deaperate and ruthless 
struggle ’i^hicli compelled us to smash up the old relationships to a 
far larger extent than we at first intended 

Nothing came of the decree establishing the state monopoly 
of private advertisements, it remained a scrap of paper while 
life, ve the resistance of the capitalist class, compelled our state 
to transfer tlie struggle to an altogether different plane, not to the 
petty, ndiouloualy potty, questions which we were naive enough 
to bother about at the end of 1917, but to the question *‘To be or 
not to be?’^ — to smash the sabotage of the former salaried class, 
to repel the army of the White Guards, wbch was receiving as 
sistance from the bourgeoisie of the whole world 

I think that this episode of the advertisements decree provides 
useful guidance on the fundamental question of whether the old 
tactics uere wrong or not Of course, appraising events m the 
light of subsequent historical development, we cannot but regard 
our decree as naive, and to a certain extent mistaken Nevertheless, 
It contained something that was right, ni that the state power — the 
proletanat — made an attempt to pass to the new social relation 
ships while adapting itself, so to speak to the conditions then pre 
A ailing as much as possible, as gradually as possible, and break 
mg as little of the old as possible The enemy, i e , the bourgeois 
class resoited to every device to provoke us into tlio most extreme 
manifestalion of desperate struggle Was it strategically correct 
from the enemy point of Of eour&e it was correct, beeaufte 

how could tho bouigeoisie be expected to submit to an absolutely 
new, hitherto unprecedented proletarian power ivithout first testing 
Its strength by means of a direct assault? The bourgeoisie said to 
us in effect “Excuse us, gentlemen, we shall not talk to you about 
advertisements, but about whether we can find a Wrangel, a 
Kolchak and a Demkin and whether they iviU obtain the aid of the 
international bourgeoisie in deciding, not the question of >vh ether 
you are going to have a State Bank or not, but an entirely different 
question In regard to the State Bank, as in regard to advertise 
ments, quite a lot was wntlen at the end of 1917 but to a very 
large degree il remained a scrap of paper 
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Ihe bourgeoisie at that lime retaliated with a stiateg) that was 
quite coirect from its point of view It said in oftect “I irst of nil 
we will fight over the fundamental question of ivhclher )ou arc the 
Mate power, or whether you oiil> thmk )ou aie, and this question 
will not be decided by decrees, of course, but by war, by violence, 
and in all probability this ivar will be waged not only by us, the 
capitalists who have been expelled from Russia, but by all those 
who are intcieated in the capitalist system And if it turns out that 
the rest of the world is sufiicienlly interested, we Ru'^aian capitalists 
will receive the assistance of the international bourgeoisie’* From 
the point of view of protecting its inleresls, the bourgeoisie acted 
quite rightly If it had eieii a crumb of hope of selllnig tlio 
iundamental question by the most effective iqeaiis — war — ^it could 
not agree, and should not liave agreed, to the partial concessions 
the Soviet government gave it with a view to making a more gradual 
transition to the new system don’t want your transition, we 

don’t want your new system,” was the reply of the bourgeoisie 
I hat 1 *^ why events de\ eloped as we now sec them On the one 
hand the victoiy of the proletarian stale accompanied by an un 
ii'^ually great struggle, which characteiised the whole period of 
1917 and 1918 amid^^t conditions of unusual popular cnlliusiasm 
On the other hand an attempt to introduce the economic policy 
of the Soviet goveinmeiit, originally calculated to bring about a 
number of gradual ciianges, to bring about a more cautious tran 
siUon to the new system, which, among other things, found exprea 
Sion in the slight example I juat gaie )ou But instead of that, iL 
got In retaliation from the enemy camp the detLiminalion to wage 
a ruthlesa struggle to decide whether the Sonet goMinment could 
retain its position in the system of economic iiUernatioiial relations 
This question could only be decided by means of war, which 
being civil war, was a very fierce one The moie difficult the 
struggle became, the less it became possible to make a cautious 
transition As I have said, in this logic of the struggle the hour 
geoisie was right from its oivn point of view But what could we 
say? We said *^You will not frighten us, Messieurs capitalists We 
shall give you another thrashing in this field in addition to the 
lliraslung vse gave you and your ^Constituent* ui the political 
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held ’ We could not act otheiwise Aii) other mode of operation 
would ha\Q meant the complete surrender of our positions 

If ^ou recall Uie condiUoub of derclopment of the struggle 
)ou will uiideisland the meaning of what then seemed a wron^^ 
and fortuitous cliange — relying upon the general enthusiasm 
and ensured political power, we could easily disperse the Con 
stituent AssembH , 'rhy, at the same tunc, we had to try a numlicr 
of measures to secure the gradual and cautious transition to 
economic changes, and why, finall), the logic of the struggle and 
the resistance of tlie bourgeoisie compelled us to lesort to the most 
extreme, most desperate and unscrupulous civil Avai, which dev 
aslated Russia foi thiec yeai^^ 

Uv the spring 1921 u i>Lcame cleat that we had suffered 
defeat in our attempt to adopt the Socialist principle-^ of produc 
tion and distribution b) the lactic^ of ‘direct assault/’ i e , by llu 
fehoilest, quickest and most diucL route The political situation m 
tlie spring of 1921 revealed to us that retreat to the position of slate 
I apitnhsm tin Hub'^titiilion of “<iiego tactics for “dire< I n<^<5niilt 
lactir^ was imvitahlo on a number of uonomic (|ue‘»honj' 

If tins irnnsiUon (all^ forth complaints, lamentations, desjmnd 
uicy and indignation among some peopU wt must sav It is 
not defeat that is dangerous but fear to admit defeat, fear lo 
draw all conclusions from it A jiiililaiy stiuggle is a much simpler 
thing than the Btruggle between Socialism and capitalism, and 
we defeated Kolchak and Co because we were not afraid of admit 
Ung our defealfl, vnc were not afraid to learn the lessons of tho'jc 
defeats, and to do over again what was unfinished or done badly 

We must act in the same way in the mucli more complicated 
and difficult sphere of the struggle between Socialist economy an«l 
capitalist economy Do not be afraid of admitting defeat Learn 
from defeat Do over again more thoroughly, more carefully, and 
more systematically what Ka^ betti done badly If we agreed to 
the point of view that, like the surrender of positions, admission 
of defeat gives rise to despondency and relaxation of effort in 
the struggle, we should have to aay that revolutionanes who give 
way 10 such despondency are not worth a damn 

I hope that except in a few cases, nobody vvill be able to say 
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tlub about tlic Bolsheviks, A\ho have been hardened b> ihe ex 
pentnee of three )ears of cnil uar Our slienglli la^ uid ^vlll he 
m oui ability to take the severest defeats into aceount m an abso 
\nlel> sober manner and to learn from the experience of tliom ivhat 
nm^t be changed m oui actiMties That is \\h> ne mu’^t ham to 
speak straighlfoiwnrdlv This is interesting and important nnt oiilv 
from the point of vicn oi theoretical truth hut also fioiu the 
practical point of Mew Me cannot learn to sohe our problems 
b) new methods today if yesterday s experience liu^ not opened 
our eyes to the incorrectness of iho old methods 

The task of passing to the New Lconomic Polio lu'' m tint-- 
ailei the experience of direct Socialist coiislrucliou amidst uii 
precedentedly difficult conditions amidst tlit (oiulitioiis of cimI 
war in which llie bouigeoisie imposed fierce forms of struggle upon 
MS — a cle^r posuum confronted us in the spring ol 1021 tuc , not 
direct Socialist (onMrurlion but retreat in a number of sphcies of 
economy to slate capitalism, not direct asaauU, luu the very severe, 
dilBcult, nnd unpleasant la^k of a long gr accompanied by n 
number of retreaU This is what was mce^^^ai) in order to approach 
the «<oluUon of the etonoraie problem ir m ming the eronnniie 
Iransition to the principles of Socialism 

I cannot today quote the figures, tlu dilu, m the facta showing 
llie ie^‘iuUb of this policy of i overling to sink capitahsin I will 
quote only one slight example You know that one of the principal 
centres of our economy is the Donel*i Ba<«iii You know that there 
we ha\€ some of the largest of the former capitalist rnlei prises, 
which are on the level of the capitalist cnleipnscs of Western 
Europe You know also that oiu task theie was fir^t to restore the 
hig indu^'lnal enteiprise* with a sniall nunihef of ivorkers it was 
(asier for us to proceed to restore the Donets industr) But what 
do we see there now, after the change m policy Inst spring? We 
see the v ery opposite, viz , thtf particularly successful development 
of production in the small, peasont mines, which wc hegan to Ic^so 
out We see the development of the relations of state capitalism 
The peasant mines are working well and are delivering to the state, 
in the form of rent, about thirty per cent of their coal output The 
development of production in the Donets Basin shows considerabh 
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general improvement compared with the catastrophic position tliat 
prevailed this summer, and in this improvement, tlie improvement 
of production in tlie small mines, their exploitation on the pnn 
ciples of state capitalism, played an important part I cannot heic 
go into all the data on the question, but this example should cloarl> 
illustrate to you some of the practical results that have been achieved 
by the cliange m policy The revival of economic life — and this 13 
what we must have at all costs — ^incieased productivity, which we 
must also have at all costa These we are beginning to obtain as 
a result of the partial reversion to the system of state capitalism 
Our abilit), the extent to which we shall be able to apply this 
policy correctly in the future, will determine to what extent we 
shall continue to get good results 

Now I wont to go back and develop my main idea Has our 
transition to the New Economic Policy m tlie spring, our retreat 
to the ways, means and methods of activity of state capitalism, 
proved sufficient to enable us to slop the retreat and prepare for the 
offensive^ No, it has not yet proved sufficient And for this reason 
To revert to the example I gave at the beginning (of direct assault 
and siege in war), we have not yet rearranged the disposition of 
forces, the redistribution of stores and ammunition, etc , in short, 
we have not yet completed the preparations for the new operations 
which, in accordance with the new stiategy and tactics, must be 
conducted on diffeient lines If we are now passing through the 
transition to state capitalism, the question arises should we strive 
to prevent the methods of activity which corresponded to the 
previous economic policy from hindering us now? It goes without 
sa>mg and our cxpeucnce has pioved, that we must try to do thit> 
In the spring we said tliat we shall not be afraid to revert to state 
capitalism, and we defined our tasks as being that of organising the ex 
change of commodities A number of decrees and orders, an enorm 
ous number of tiewspapei articles, the whole of our propaganda 
and all the laws passed since the spring of 1921 were all directed 
to the purpose of miproviiig the exchange of commodities What 
was implied by that terra ^ What plan of construction, jf one may 
60 express it, did that term imply? It implied tlie more or less 
Socialistic exchange throughout the countr) of the products of 
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iiuUiMij foi rlu pioduclH oi agnculliiiL and U\ me nj> o( ihi'^ e\ 
Llianp:( of commodities, the resloration of larpesfah mdu-U\ 
the sole ba^js of Socialist organi'^ntion But wliiil hnppMud^ \ ou 
all know fiom >ov\r own prncUca! txpenemc, ami now it is i luleit 
fiom the whole of our prciis that the e\chaiige of commodiln s broki 
dowii^ It broke down in the sense tlml it assumed the form uf buN 
ing and selling Aind wc must now admit this if wl do not want In 
hide our heads iindtr our wings if we do not want to be lik* 
those who do not realise when thw) aic heaten, if ^se art' not afrai I 
of looking danger straight in the face We must ndmit that tin 
I ell cal has pioved to be msuHicicni dial we must iimke a furibci 
letrcat, a further retreat from state capitalism to llic creation n] 
‘itale icgulated buying and selling and money circuhtion Nothin, 
came of exchange of commodities^ the tirivate market piovcd to k 
stronger than we and instead of the exchange of ( oinmoditie^i wo pot 
ordinary buying and selling, trade 

Take the trouble to adapt yourselves to tins, otheiwisc yuu will 
be submerged by the element of buving and stiluig of mom \ 
circulation ^ 

That 19 why we are in the position of those who are still com 
pelled to retreat, in order at length to take up the oiTensne That 
19 why the admission that the previous methods of economic polio 
l^ere wrong should now be general among us We must know tlu> 
in order to be able to understand the crux of the prCisent position, 
the pecuhai feature of the transition that now lies ahead of us We 
ate not now confronted with -argent e^cternal nor are we 

confronted wath urgent military tasks Wc arc now confronted 
mainly with economic tasks, and we must remember that the next 
transition cannot be a direct transition to Socialist construction 
We could not set our affairs (economic) in order in tliree 
vears In view of the degree of lum, impoverishment and cultural 
backwardness that prevailed in our country, it proved impossible 
to solve this problem in so short a time But, taken as a whole, 
the assault left its mark and had its uses 

Now we find ourselves in the position of havi^ig to go back 
even a little further, not only to state capitalism, but also to the 
^tate regulation of trade and the circulation of mone\ Only in 
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llns wu\ a longar way than we expected tan wt lestorc eLuJiojiiic 
lift WiUioul the re'^toiatmn of a propt i of cconf)n)ii. rel i 

lions, the restoration of small peasant farming llit rcbloi ilion^ 
and Ihc raising by our own efforth of large scale indiislr>» wt 
cannot extricate ourselves from the crisis We ha\c no other wa\ 
out, uid >cl iht nece^‘'il) of this economic policy la nut >cl under 
stood clearl) enough in our midst When we say, foi cxuinple, 
that the task that confionts us is to make ihc state a u hole sale 
merchant, or that it must learn to cany on wholesale liadc, that 
our iQ'-k ifi commercial, some people think it is \eiy qiKci \ud even 
very Urnhh liuy ‘'Ccin (o -^o) *‘If ( oinmunistB go to ilu knglli 
of saying that the tank that tomes to the foiefronl n^)\^ m ilmt of 
trading, ordinary, plain, lulgar, paltry tiading, wluU lhu remain 
of Communism'* Is thn not enough to drive anyone into dc'^pond 
cm) and make him soy, AH is losl'-* ’ I think that if we look aiound 
we will see moods of this kind, they aie ver) dangeious becau«ie 
if they became widespread, they would make things seem distorted 
m the eyes of many, and would hinder the sober understanding of 
oui immediate tasks To conceal from ourselves, fiom the working 
doss, from the masses, that wc retreated in the economic sphere in 
llio spring ol 1921 and tliat we aie continuing the retreat now, in 
the autumn and winter of 1921 22, would be our own self condemna 
tion ns lacking in class consciousness, it would be evidence of our 
inability to look the present situation straight in the face It would 
be impossible to work and fight under such conditions 

If an army wlnUi had bccoim com mood rimt it h unable to 
capture a fortress by direct assault said that it refused to leave 
the old positions and occupy new ones, refused to adopt new 
methods of solving its problem, one would say about such an army 
that if It has learnt to attack but has not learnt to retreat ^t the 
^ dicUotes of certain severe conditions it will never win the war Wars 
which began and ended with an uninterrupted victorious advance 
have never occurred m world history, or else they have been very 
rare exceptions Tills applies to ordinary wars But what about 
wars which decide the fate of a whole class, which decide the 
question of Socialism or capitalisin’^ Are there reasonable ground*^ 
fbr assuming that a people which attempting to solve ihn 
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prolilpui for the iiisl time cun mum (lialcl> hml Uit only correet 
and infallible method^ What grounds are there for nssuming llint^ 
None whatever Lxpciience teathta Hit \er> oppoMte Not one of 
the problems that we bad to solve could be solved at one strobe, we 
had to make iei>eated attempts to solve them Hiving suffered de 
feat, wo tried again, did ever>lhing all over again coughl for the 
Dianner in which to approach the solution of the pioblein not an 
absolutely correut solution, but at least a snlisfaclor) one Thai is 
bow we worked, and that is how we roust continue to work in the 
future If amidst the prospects that ore opening up befoie ub lluir 
were no unanimil) in our ranks, it would be a ver) sad sign that an 
I \lTeinely dangerous spirit of deb))Oiidenc> liad lodged ilseU in the 
Part) On the other hand, if wt are not afraid of speaking tin 
vad and biLlei trutli straight out, we shall learn, we shall unfailingly 
and certainly learn, to conquer all and sundry difficulhe^ 

We must stand on the basis of existing copUahsl relations Shall 
[Ins task frighten us? Or shall we say that this task is not Commun 
islic^ That would mean that wc had failed to understand the 
revolutionary stiuggle, that we had failed to underaland the char 
at ter of this struggle, which is a very intense one and is accompanied 
hy the most abrupt changes which wc cannot wave aside under 
any circurastances 

I will now sum up 

I will touch upon the question which is engaging everybody’s 
mind If today, in the autumn and winter of 1921 , we are making 
another retreat, when will the retreat stop*^ We often hear this 
question put duectly, or not quite directly But this question recalls 
to ray ramd a similar queslion that was put in the period of 
the Brest Peace When we were concluding the Brest Peace we 
weie asked you yield this, that and the othei lo Gerinun 
unperiaUsm, when will the concessions stop, and what guaran 
tee IS there tliat they will slop? And m rooking these conces 
sions, are you not making the position more dangerous?” Of 
course, we are making our position more dnngerous but ibe fun 
damontal laws of every wai must not bo forgotten Spontaneou^i 
war IS dangerous There is not a moment in time of war when you 
are hot surrounded b\ danger And what is the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat ^ It is war, much more cruel, much more prolonged 
and much more stubborn than any war has ever been Heie danger 
tlrrenlens at e\ery step 

The position which our New Economic Policy has created — the 
development of small, commercial enterprises, the leasing of state 
enterprises, etc — all this is llie development of capitali<^t relations, 
and to iail to see this means that one has lost one’s head eniirely 
It goes ivithout 3a))ng tliat the gronth of capitalist relations is in 
Itself more dangerous But can you point to a single path in rev 
olution, to any stage and method which did not have its dan 
gers^ The disappearance of danger would mean the end of war and 
llio cessation of the diclitorship of tlie proletariat, but, of course, 
not a single one among us dreams of anytlung like tliat at the 
present moment Every step m this New Economic Policy gives 
rise to a iiumbei of dongeis When in the spring we said that wc 
would substitute the food ta\ for the quotas, that we would pass 
a decree permuting free trade in the surplus grain left over aftei 
the food tax had been paid, we thereby created freedom for the 
development of capitalism To fail to understand this would be 
tantamount to failure to understand fundamental economic rela 
tioiifi and to depriving oneself of the opportunity of looking around 
and acting propeil} Of course, the methods of the struggle ha\e 
clianged the sources of danger have changed Wlien the problem 
of the power of the Soviets the problem of dispersing the Con 
stituent Assembly, was being solved, danger threatened from tlie 
side of politics This danger proved to be insignificant But when 
the epoch of civil war set in, civil war supported by the capitalists 
of the whole world, the military danger, a far more menacing 
danger, arose And when we changed our economic policy, the 
danger became still greater because, consisting as they do of an 
enormous number of economic, workaday trifles, which one usuall) 
becomes accustomed to and fails to notice, economics demand 
of us special allenlion and effort, and vnth special definitenesb 
give rise to the necessity of learning the proper methods of over 
coming them The restoration of capitalism, the development of 
the bourgeoisie, the development of bourgeois relations m the 
sphere of trade, ett is the danger that is peculiar to our pre<»enl 
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economic construction, to our present giadual approach to llic 
solution of pioblenis that are far more difficult than prcMous ones 
have been Ihere must not be the slightest mibuiulustaiiding about 
this 

We must understand that the present concrete conditionb call 
for the state regulation of trade and of money cirrulalion, and it 
is precisely in this sphere that 'vve must show ^^hat we arc capable 
of doing Tliere are more conlradicUons lu our economic actuit) 
now than there ^vere before the New Economic Polic> a partial, 
slight improvement in the economic position of some strata of 
the population, of a few , complete disproportion between economic 
resources and the necessary requirements of others of the majority 
Contradictions have increased And it goes tsithoul sa)ing that 
while we are undergoing this very sliarp change it is impossible to 
C'^cape from these contradictions in one leap 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasise the three main ihcuits 
of m) report First the general question in what sense must we 
admit that our Party’s economic polic) in the period precedniL, 
the New Economic Policy was wiong’ I quoted the example of a 
certain war to illustrate the necessity of abandoning direct assault 
lacticb for siege tactics, the inevitabilit) of assaults in the begin 
mng and the necessity of appreciating the significance of new 
methods of fighting alter the failure of the asbaiilts 

Next, the first lesson and the first stage which became defined 
by the spring of 1921, viz ^ the de\elopmeiit of state capitalism 
on a new path In this respect, certain successes can be recorded 
but there are btill unprecedented contradictions We ha\e not yet 
mastered this spheie 

And third after the retieal fiom Socialist consUucUon to stale 
capitalism, which we were obliged to make in the spring of 1921 
we see that the regulation of trade and of the circulation of money 
has come up on the Older of the da) However leinole from Com 
munism the sphere of trade may seem to be it is precisely m this 
sphere that a peculiar problem confronts us Only by solving this 
problem can we proceed to solve the problem of meeting economic 
peedst absolutely urgent needs, and only m this tsay can we secure 
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ihe |)05sihihL) of restoring large scale industry by a lunger but 
more certain way, and the only way that is now open to us 

These arc the main things in the question of the New Economic 
Policy that we must keep before us In solving the piobleins of this 
policy, we must cleaily sec the fundamental lines of development 
m order to keep oiir bearings in the seeming cliaos we now observe 
m economic relations, when, simultaneously with the breaking up 
of the old, wt see the weak shoots of the new, and not infrequently 
see methods in our activities which do not correspond to the new 
conditions Having set ourselves the task of raising the productive 
forces and of restoring large scale industry as the only basis for 
socialist society we must act in such a way as will enable us to 
approach this task properly, and to solve it, come what may 
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iHt bcbt way of celebraUng the anniversary of our great revolution 
would be to concentrate attention upon the unsolved problems of 
the revolution It is particularly appropriate and necessary to 
celebrate the revolution in this way in those cases when the rcvolu 
tion has not yet solved certain fundamental problems, ^sheii it is 
necessar) to assimilato something new (from the point of view of 
what the revolution has done up to now) for the solution of these 
problems 

The new tlung for our revolution at the present lime is the 
necessity of resorting to “reformist/* gradualist, cautiouslv doMous 
methods of operation m solving the fundamental problems of 
economic construction This “novelty’* gives rise to a number of 
theoretical and practical questions, perplexities and doubts 

A theoretical question how is the transition from a number of 
most revolutionary actions to extremely “reformist” actions in the 
same field to be explained when the revolution as a ^vhole is 
MCtonously marching forward^ Is this not a “surrender of posi 
tions,’* tlie “admission of defeat,** or something like Of course^ 
our enemies, from the reactionaries of the soun feudal type to the 
Mensheviks, or other knights of the Two and a Half International, 
say that it is They vould not be enemies if they did not shout 
something of this sort on every pretext and even without any 
pretext The touching unanimity that prevails on this question 
among all parties, from the feudal reactionaries to the Mensheviks, 
is only further proof that opposed to the proletarian revolution is 
the “one reactionary mass’* of all these partlea (and It may be said 
m parenthesis, as Engels foresaw in his letters to Rebel of 1875 
and 1884) 

Put there some “perplexity” even amon^ friends • 
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Keslore large scale induairy and ai range Ihe duect intf*rchangt; 
of Its products witli those of small peasant farming, and thus 
assist the sociaUsation of the latter For the purpose of restoring 
large scale industry, borrow from the peasants a certain quantity 
of foodstuffs and raw materials by means of the quotas — .this was 
the plan (or method, system) that we earned out for more than 
three years up to the spring of 1921 This was the revolutionary 
approach to the problem the direct and complete breaking up of 
the old social economic system and the substitution of a new one 
for It 

Since the spring of 1921, in place of tins approach, plan, 
method, or system of action, we are adopting (we have not yot 
*^adopted” but are still “adopting/’ and we have not yet full\ 
appreciated this) a totally different method, a reformist type of 
method not to break up the old social economic system, tradi^, 
small production, small propnetorship, capitalism, but to revive 
trade small proprietorship, capitalism, while cautiously and 
gradually getting the upper hand over it or creating the possibilit) 
of subjecting it to state regulation only in proportion as it revives 
This IS quite a different approach to the problem 
Compared with the previous revolutionary approach, this 
a reformist approach (revolution is a transformation which breaks 
the foundations and roots of the old and does not remodel it 
cautiously, slowly, gradually, trying to break as little as possible) 
The question arises if after having tried revolutionary metliods 
you found them a failure and adopted reformist methods, doe-i 
that not piove that you are declaring the whole revolution to have 
been a mistake^ Does it not prove that the revolution should not 
have been started at all that you should have started with and 
confined yourselves to reforms'^ 

Tins 16 the conclusion drawn by the Mensheviks and their like 
But this conclusion la either sophistry or simply a fraud per 
petrated by hardened politicians, or a sign of infancy on the part 
of those who Iiave not been hardened in the art of politics The 
greatest danger, perhaps the only danger, that confronts a genuine 
revolutionary is exaggeration of revolutlonanness forgetting the 
limits and conditions In which revo1utionai\ pipibods tire appio 
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pnalL and can be buccesstully eroplo^ed Genuine olnuormric^ 
have most often broken their necks when the) began to write ‘‘rev 
olution’’ with a capital R to ele\alo ‘revolution” to something 
almost divine, to lose tlicu heads, to lose the abilit) m the cool 
cat and most sober manner to reflect, weigh up and Ohcertani at 
\>hat moment, under what circumstances and in winch sphere of 
ucUon it IS necessary to act m a revolutionary maniieu and when 
It IS necessary to adopt refoimijit action Genuine rcvolutior]ario5 
will perish (not that they will be defeated from outside, but that 
tlieir internal affairs will collapse) only if — and they certainly will 
if they do — they lose their sobriety of outlook and take it into llieix 
heads that “the gieat, victorious, worhP revolution can and mu’st 
solve all problems in a rcvoliUionarv manner under all ciruim 
stances and in all spheres of action 

'^Vhoever “takes such a thing into his head must petish, be 
cause he invents something stupid in connection with a fundamental 
problem, and m the midst of fierce war (and revolution is th- 
fiercest sort of war) the penalty for stupidity is defeat 

Why does it follow that “the great, victonous, world” revolu 
lion can and must employ only revolutionaiy methods^ It does not 
follow at all It IS absolutely untrue, as is clear from purely iheorc 
tical propositions if we do not depart from Marxism That it is 
untrue is proved also by the experience of our revolution Theo 
retically Engels said that stupid things are done m time of revolu 
lion as at any othei time, and he was right We must try to do as 
tew stupid things as possible and to rectify those that aie done as 
quickly as possible, taking into account, as soberly as po'^Mblc 
which problems can he solved at any given time by i evolutionary 
methods and which cannot be solved by revolutionary methods 
Oin own practical experience the Brest Peace was an example of 
action that was quite unrevolulionary was reformist, and even 
worse than reformist, because it was a retreat, vvheieas as a general 
rule reformist action advances slowly cautiouslv, gradually, but 
does not go back The correctness of our tactics at the time of 
signing the Brest Peace is pioved so fully it is so clear to all and 
generally adniitled, that it is not worth talking about am more 
The onh complete piece of work of om revolnlion is the boui 
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geois demunaUt work, and wo lan be legitimately pioud of a 
The proletarian or Socialist part of its work may bo summed up 
m tluee points 1) The revolutionary emergence from the inipen 
alist World War, the exposure and cessalioa of the butchery 
organised by the two world groups of capitalist pirates This 
completed It can be completed on all sides only by a revolution 
in a number of advanced countries 2) The creation of the Soviet 
system, the form of realisation of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
The world historical change has jieen made The epoch of bouigeoia 
democratic parliamentarism has come to a close A new chapter in 
world history — -the epoch of proletarian dictatorship — has opened 
The Soviet system and all forms of proletarian dictatorship will 
have the fimshing touches put to them and be completed only 
the joint efforts of a number of countries We still have a great 
deal lo do in this sphere It would be unpardonable to lose sight of 
this We shall have to put the finishing touches to the work and 
alter it, to start from the beginning all over again, more than once 
Every step we take forward and upward in developing productive 
forces and culture must be accompanied by the work of perfecting 
and altering oui Soviet system and we arc still low in the scale of 
economy and culture Much will have to be altered and to ))o 
“embarrassed*’ by this would be the height of stupidity (if not 
sometlnng worse than stupidity) 3) Economic construction of iho 
foundations of the Socialist system In tius sphere the principal 
and fundamental has not yet been completed And tins is our suicM 
cause, surest from the point of view of principle, from the practical 
point of vleWj from the point of view of the R S F S B today and 
from the international point of view 

Since the punoipal thing has not yet been completed we must 
concentrate all our attention upon it The difficulty here lies in the 
form of transition 

In my /mmediafe Tctsfes of the Soviet Gouernment, written m 
April 1918, I vs rote 

IS not 4u(HcieiU to be a revolutionary and on adherent of Socialism or 
a Communist in general Ono must be able ot each pailticular moment to Bnd 
that special link In the chain which one must grasp with all one s might in 
order t6 hold the whole chain, and to make lasting preparations for the 
transition |q t|ic next ImK the order rf the llnki their form tJie manner in 
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which they urc linked together their difTereum from cut h other in tin 
lusiorical chain of events urt not as simple and not as 8cn I s a lh<> i ni 
an ordinary chain made I)> a smith ‘ 

At the present moment the link in iht sphere of ntluitv referral 
to 18 the revival of internal trade under proper stite regulation 
(direction) Trade — this is the ‘Mink’’ in the luslorical chain of 
events, m the tiansUional formii of our Socialist con‘'tnicli()n in 
1921 22, which we, the proletarian state, wc, the leading Communist 
Party, must ** grasp with all our might ” If we “grasp” this link 
with sufiicient force now we shall cerlainl) master the tthole chain 
in the very near future Unless we do that, wc shall not master the 
whole chain, we shall not create tht foundation for Socialist social 
economic relations 

Communiam and trade? That may ^o\xnA strange It seems tn 
he something disjointed, incongruous, remote But if wc ponder 
over it from the point of view of economics we shall find that 
the one is not more remote from the other than Coniniunisin is 
from small peasant, patriarchal agriculture 

\?^hen we conquer on a world scale I think we bhnil use gold 
for the purpose of building public lavatories in the streets of 
several of the large cities of the world Tins would bo the most 
“lust” and educational way of utilising gold for the benefit of 
those generations which have not forgotten how, for the sake of 
gold, ten million men were killed and thirty million were maimed 
in the “great war for fieedom,” in the war of 1914 IB in the wai 
that was waged to decide the great question of which peace was 
the worst, the Brest Peace or the Versailles Peace, and how, for 
the sake of this gold, preparations aie certainly being inado to kill 
twenty million men and to maim sixty million in a war say, about 
1925, or about 1928, between, say, Japan and America or between 
England and America, or something like that 

But however “just,” useful or humane it would be to utilise 
gold for this purpose, we nevertheless say Let us work for another 
decade or so with the same intensity and with the same success as 
we have been working in 1917 21, only on a widci field, in order to 
reach the stage when we can put gold to this use Meanwhile we 

ySelerteft Work% Vol YTT p 
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must suve Uk gold m U\g R S F ^ U i ftcU it at the highest price» bu) 
goods with It at the lowest price “When living among wolvt. 9 , 
\iowl like the wolves*^ As for cMerminatmg all the woKc^ ns 
would be done in sensible human bociety, we shall act up to the 
wise Russian proveib “Don’t boast when going to war, boast when 
returning from war ” 

Trade is tlie only possible economic link between the Bfores 
of millions oi small farmers and large scale mdustiy if if 
there is not alongside these faimers an excellently equipped large 
scale machine industry with a network of electric cables an \a 
duslry so welt equipped technically, and havipg its organisational 
“super structures” and accompany uig accessories, as to be able 
to supply the small farmers with the best products in large quanti 
ties, Tnore quickly and cheaper than before On a world scale 
tins “if” has already been achieved This condition aheady exists 
but a country standing alone and one of the most backward capi 
lalist countries at that, having tried directly and at one stroke to 
realise to put into practice, to organise practically, the new links 
between industry and agriculture, failed to arluevc this ta^k bv 
“direct assault,” and must now trv to achieve it by a number of 
slow gradual, and cautious “siege’* operations 

The proletarian state can master trade, give it direction, put 
It within certain limits I will quote a stnall, a very small e ample 
in the Donets Basin a ftrnall, still very small, but undoubted cco 
noimc revival has started, partly as a result of raising the produc 
livity of labour at the large state mines, and partly as a lesull 
of leasing small peasant mines The pioletanan state is thus re 
lemng a small quantity (a miserably small quantil) from the 
point of view of the advanced countries, but an appieciable quan 
lity, in view of our poverty) of extra coal at cost of production, 
say, 100, and it sells it to state institutions at a price of, sav, 120 
and to private persons at a price of, say, 140 (I must say m 
parenthesis that my figures are quite arbitrary, first because I do 
not know the exact ftguies, and> secondly> even if I did know them, 
1 would not announce them now) Thi« looks as if we are be^in 
nrng, if only In very modest dimensions, to master between 
Industry and agriculture, to mastei wholesale trade, to mastei 
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the task of clutching at the available* small backward industry, or 
at large-scale but weakened and ruined iiidustiy, of rcMMug trade 
on the present economic basis, of making the average rank and 
file peasant (and this is the peasant who is active among the masses 
ihe representative of the masses, the beorei of anarchy) feel the 
economic revival, of taking advantage of U for the purpose of 
more systematically and persistently, more widely and success 
fully restoring large-scale industry 

We shall not yield to “sentimental Socialism or to the old 
Russian, semi anslocrahc, semi muzhik, patnaichal mood of sii 
prenio contempt for trade It is permissible to use, and we must 
know how to use, since it is necessary, all economically iransi 
lional forms, for the purpose of strengthening the link between 
ihe peasantry and the proletariat* for the immediate revival of 
national economy in a ruined and tormented country, for reviving 
industry, for facilitating future more extensive and profound 
measures like electrification 

Maixism alone precisely and correctly defines the relation 
between reform and revolution Marx was able to see this relation 
only from one aspect, namely, in the conditions preceding the first 
to any extent permanent and prolonged victory of the proletariat, if 
only in one counliy In those conditions, the basis of the proper 
relation was reform is the by product of the revolutionary class 
struggle of the proletariat In the capitalist world this relation la 
the foundation of tlie revolutionary tactics of the proletariat — the 
ABC, ift dwtorlud and otacured by the veuul Uudera of 

the Second International and the half pedantic and half mincing 
knights of the Two and a Half Inlemalional After the victory of 
the proletanat, if only in one country, something new enters 
into the relation between reform and revolution In principle, the 
thing lemaina as before, but a change in forna takes place* which 
Alarx could not foresee, but which can be appreciated only on 
the basis of the philosophy and politic^ of Marxism Why were 
we able correctly to carry out the Brest retreat? Because we had 
advanced so far forward that we had room to retreat in In 
a few weeks, from November 7 (October 25) 1917 to the Brest 
Beace we rushed forward, built up the Soviet state, extricated 
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ourselves fioin the rniperiahst war in a revolutionar) manner und 
tompleted the bourgeois deniOcralic levolution, at such breokneck 
speed thal even the great movement of retreat (the Brest Peace I 
left us sufliueiit room iii whioh to take advantage of the “respUe^^ 
and to march forward victoriously against Kolchak, Denikin, 
YudeniUi, PiUudski and Wrangel 

Before the victory of the proletariat, reforms are a by product 
of the revolutionary class struggle After the victor) (while 
remaining a **by product’ on an international scale) they are, m 
nddiliorl, for the couiUiy in which the victory was achieved, a 
necessai) and legitimate respite in those cases wlien, after tlu. 
utmost exertion of effort, it is olnious that sufficient strength is 
lacking for the re\olutionary accomplishment of this or thatlraimi 
tion Victory creates such a ‘Veserve of strength’* that it is jiosbiblc 
to sustain oneself even in a forced retreat, sustain oneself matcri 
ally and morally Sustaining oneaelf materially means preserving 
a sufficient superiority of forces to prevent the enemy from inflictmg 
utter defeat Sustaining oneself morally means not allowing one 
self to become demoralised and disorganised, presenang a sober 
estimation of the situation, preserving vigour and firmness of 
spirit, e\en making a long retreat, but within limits, stopping the 
retreat in timo, and reluming again to the offensive 

We retreated to state capitalism, but we retreated withm limits 
We are now retreating to the state regulation of trade, but wo shall 
retreat within limits We already see signs that the retreat i« com 
ing to an end, the prospect of stopping this retreat in the not 
distant future is dawning The more conscious, tho more unanimous, 
the more free from prejudice we are m carrying out this necessary 
retreat, the sooner shall we be able to stop it, and the more dur 
able, speedy and extensive will our victorious advance be later 
Novomber 6, 1921 
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IHL INrLHNAUONAL AND INILHNAL POblllON 01 PHI' 
SOVIET REPUBLIC 

Report Delivered at a Meeting of the Communist Frac 
twn of the All Russian Congress of the Metal 
Workers* Union March 6 1922 

Comrades pennit me to disturb your ubual order of procedure 
somewhat and to deal today not with the subjects that are on the 
ngenda of your meetings and of your congress, but with my con 
elusions and opinions on the principal problems of policy It has 
now become the custom to address those who, while not being ofii 
cial representatives of slate institutions, actually perform an enor 
mous share of tlie work of the slate And you all know llint really 
businesslike work is being done in mo‘^t of our slate institutions 
b) representatives of the working clas’^, including, of course, the 
metal workers, who are in the front ranks 

That IS why I think that it will not be inappiopnale lu iht 
present case to disturb your usual order of procedure and to speak 
not so much about trade union and PniU (picstions as about poll 
lical questions, about oui international and internal position I 
am convinced that there is something m our international and 
internal position that resembles a change of policy, which calls for 
the special attention of every Party man and of course of every 
class conscious worker, in order that he may fully undei stand the 
significance of this change of policy, and properly aasirailato it 
and apply it in his Soviet, Parly, trade union and every oUier 
kind of work 

You all know, of course, comrades, that Genoa continues to 
stand in the forefront of the problems of our international politics 
It IS not that I am so firmly convinced that it legitimately conlinuei 
to stand in the lorefront, for when we sa) ”Genoa’* we mean the 
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UMi 

well known confeicnce ihut was lo have taken place in Genoa 
Ital) , the jirepaiations foi it had been almost completed, but now 
unfortunately it is m such an indefinite poaition lliat nobod) 
knows (and 1 am afraid that even its initiators and organisers do 
not know) whether there is much chance of its taking place or iioi 
At all events wc must sa) lo ourselves, and lo all those who ha\L 
any interest in the fate of the workers’ and peasants’ republn 
that our position on thia question that is, on the question of the 
Genoa Conferenct, has been firm from the very beginning and 
amanib firm It is not our fault if somebody lacks* not only firmness, 
but even the most elementary determination, the most elenientar) 
ability to carry out his intention from the very beginning we dc 
dared that tut welcomed Genoa and would attend ''e understood 
perfectly well, and did not conceal it, that we wcie going there 
aa merchants because trade with capitalist countries is a]-»salutel) 
essential for us (until tliey have entirely collapsed), and thu 
we were going to Genoa to discuss tn the most correct and favour 
able manner the politically suitable terms of this trade and 
nothmg more This is not a secret to those capitalist states the 
governments of winch drew up and cnculated the first plan of the 
Genoa Conference These states know perfectly well that the h>i 
of commercial treaties which bind us with various capitalist 
countries is becoming longer and longer, that tlie number of 
practical commercial agieenients we have concluded increasing, 
and that the number of joint Russian and foreign commercial 
projects in tlio most varied combinations of foreign states and 
various branches of our industry that arc now being discussed in 
the most detailed manner is enormous Thus the practical basis of 
what is to be mainly discussed at Genoa is perfectly well known 
in the capitalist states And if in addition to this basis a super 
structure of all sorts of political talk, assumptions and plans 
arises, vVe must understand that it is only a superstructuie, mostly 
ortlficially ejected, invented and being realised by those who are 
interested m It 

It goes without saying that during the four years and more that 
the Soviet government has been in existence we have acquired 
sufficient practical experience (in addition to the fact that we knew 
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enough about tliia tlicorLticall) } to tiuble us> propcrlj to appraise 
ilia diplomatic game now being played according lo all tin rules 
of the obsolete art of bourgeois diplomacy by Me sieuia the it pre 
scnlatives of the bourgeois states Wo know perfectly well what lieb 
8l the bottom of this game, we know that m essence it is Iratlr 
Ihe bourgeois countrus mtiU trade uilh Russui, they know that 
without some form of economic relatioii*^ their collapse will pro 
ceed further than it has gone up lo now Notwithstanding all then 
magnificent victories, notwithstanding the endless boasting witii 
which they fill the new>paper8 and telegrams of the whole world 
their economy is falling to pieces And after four vears after their 
great victories, they cannot cope with the simplest task, not of 
building something luw but of restoring the old, and they arc 
still racking their brains over the the question of how to get logothn 
and form some combination of three, four, oi five (as you see, the 
number is extraordinarily large and makes it frightfully difficult 
ID reach an agTeement) , as to bn able \o trade I uiukrsland that 
fommunists really need time lo learn lo trade and that anyone 
who wants to learn tln*^ hnsmess will make the crudest of mmtakea 
for several years, but hi‘»tory will forgive him because he is 
entirely new to the huHjmss lor this purpose our lirains must be 
more flexible, and we must discard all Communist, or rallier 
Russian, Oblomovisra, and very much more But it is ratlier stiangc 
to hear that representatives of the bourgeois states ha\c lo learn 
the trading business all over again after they have been engaging 
m It for hundreds of years, and when the whole of their social 
life la based upon it Incidentally', it Is not so stiange to us Wa 
have always said, and have known, that they appraised the irape 
riahst war much less correctly than we did In appraising it, they 
could see no further than tlieir noses, and three years after their 
gigantic victories they cannot find a way out of the situation We 
Communists said that we appraised the war more profoundly and 
correctly that the effect of its contradictions and its disasters is 
ever so much wider than the capitalist states believe And, looking 
at the bourgeois victor countries as bystanders, we said, '‘They will 
recall our forecast and our appraisal of the war and its con 
sequences more than once We are not surpnaed by the fact that 
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they have lost iheraselvee in a wood of, perhaps, leas than four 
pines But at the same time we say, “We must trade with the 
capitalist states while they remain such We shall negotiate with 
them as merchants, and the fact that we can do so is proved h\ 
the increasing number of trade agreements and the number of 
transactions we have concluded with the capitalist states We cannot 
publish these until they are signed When a capitalist merchant 
coraes to us and says, “This business must remain between our 
selves until the negotiations are completed,*’ we, of couise, cannot 
but agree, from the commercial point of view We, however, know 
how many agreements are in preparation The Int alone fills sev 
eral pages, and it includes scores of practical proposals that have 
been discussed witli substantial financial groups Of course, Mes 
sieuis the representatives of the bourgeois states who are gathering 
at Genoa know this as well as we do, whatever the position may be 
in regard to other things, contacts between these governments and 
their capitalist firms have, of course, been maintained Even among 
them laxity has not reached such dimensions as to prevent them 
from knowing this 

That 13 why, when we constantly read in foreign telegrams 
about their not knowing exactly what will take place at Genoa, lliat 
they are inventing something new, that they want to astonish the 
world by submitting new terms to Russia, permit me to say to 
them (and I hope I will have the opportunity of saying this to 
Lloyd George personally, at Genoa) “You will not surprise an) 
one with this, gentlemen You are shrewd businessmen and you 
trade excellently We are only just learning to trade, and trade 
very badly Rut we have scores and hundreds of agreements and 
proposals for agreements which show how we trade, and on what 
terms we do or will do business” And i£ in the newspapers we 
read all sorts* of information, published for the purpose of scaring 
some of U3, about their intention of putting us to some sort of 
test, we can afford to smile quietly at it We have heard quite 
enough threats, much more serious than those of the merchant 
who intends to slam the door after offer mg his very lowest price 
We have heard threats irt the shape of the guns of the Allied powers 
which own almost the whole world JFe were not frightened h) 
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these threats Messieurs t^uropean diplomats^ pUa^e do not forget 
this We ore not in the least concerned about niainlainmg our 
diplomatic prestige, our good name, to which the bourgeois 'Elates 
attach so much importance Officialh, we shall not even talk 
about It But we have not forgollen Not one of our vvorketb, not 
one of our peasants has forgollen can forget or ever will foigct 
that he fought in defence of the v/orVera* and peasants’ govern 
ment against the alliance of nil these very powerful states vs Inch 
assisted intervention We have a whole collection of treaties which 
these states concluded with Kolchak and Denikin over a number 
of years These have been published, know tlieni the whole 
vsorld knows them What is the use of playing hide and seek and 
pretending that we have all become Simple Simons? Every peas 
ant and every woiker knows tliat he fought against lliesc states 
and that they failed to conquer him And if, Messieurs, repre 
sentatives of the bourgeois states, you care to entertain yourselves 
and to waste your paper (you have ever so much more tlinn you 
need) and your ink and to overload your cables and your radio 
stations m order to announce to the whole world *‘We will pul 
Russia to the test,” we shall see who comes out best We have al 
leady been pul to the test, not the teat of uords, not the test of trade, 
not the teat of money, but the test of the club end at the price of 
severe, bleeding and painful wounds, v\e have deserved that it 
should be said of us, not by ouiselves but by our enemies “One man 
who has been thrashed is worth two who have not ” 

We deserve this in the military sphere In regard to the sphere 
of trade, it is a pity that we << Communists are not being thrashed 
enough but I hope that this defect will be made good with equal 
success m the near future 

I said that I hope to discuss these subjects with Lloyd George 
personally in Genoa, and to tell him that it is no use trying to 
frighten as with such nonsense because it would only lower the 
pTCBlige of those who tried to do so I hope that I will not be 
prevented from doing this by my illness, which during the last 
few months has prevented me from taking direct part in political 
affairs and which totally incapacitates me for the Soviet duties 
which I have been appointed to perform I have reason to believe 
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that I will be able to letuiii to my duties within a few weeks 
Bui will three or four of them succeed in gelting together mthin 
the next fetv lueehs and definitely deciding lohal they have already 
informed the world they have decided — that the^ have reaJied an 
agreement^ ! am not sure about that I even dare assert that 
nobody in the world is sure about it More than that They them 
selves are not sure, because when the victorious powers which rule 
the wliole world gathered at Cannes, after they had gathered inanv 
limes before — the number of the conferences is infinite, and even 
the European bourgeois press is laughing at them — the> could not 

definitely what they wanted 

Hence, from the point of view of practical tasks and not from 
the point of view of diplomatic leap frog, Comrade Tiotsk) defined 
the position more correctly than anybody The day after news was 
lecened that all the arrangements for Genoa had been made, that 
complete agreement about Genoa had been reached, but that il 
was onl\ the instability of one of the bourgeois governments (the\ 
6cem to have become susjiicioual) unstable) which made it neces 
sary to postpone the conference lemporaril) he issued the follow 
ing order "Ever> Red Army man must thoroughly understand 
the international situation, we know for certain that there is a 
definite group among them which wants to try mUrvuition , ssi 
shall be on the alert and every Red Army man must know wlmt 
the diplomatic game is and what the force of arms is \du(b up 
to now lias decided all class conflicts ” 

Let every Red Army man know what this game is and what the 
force of arms is, and then tve 5hdU Much as capitalism has 
broken down in all capitalist countries many influential parties 
may try their hand at this game And if the governments are so 
unstable that they cannot convene a meeting in time, who knows 
who wnll be in power’ We know that there are influential parties 
and influential persons and business magnates in those countries 
who want war, we know this perfectly well, and we are sufRcicntlv 
informed of tlie real essence of what lies at the basis of econonur 
treaties We have endured many aevcie trials, and we know wluii 
misfortune and suffering a fresh attempt at war must involve for 
us hut We say that we are quite prepared to go through it agmu 
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Try U, jusl try fhe conclusion which ( oinrade Trol-k> drew 
in i^isuing hi3 definite appeal instead of opimon'^ about the diplo 
inatio game of leap frog is that we must exnlam the international 
Situation to everv Red Army man again that the postponement 
of the Genoa Conference owing to the instabilit\ of tlie Itnlian 
LabineL is a signal of the danger of war Jf e shall see to it that 
every Red 4rmy man understands this It will be easy for us 
to achieve this because there la hardly a famiH hardl) a Red 
<\rmy man in Russia who does not know this not only from news 
papers circulars and orders, but from his own village, where 
he has seen cripples, families which have gone through tlus war, 
wliere he sees bad harvests, appalling starvation and rum, hellisli 
poverty, and knows what causes them, although he does not read 
the Pans publications of the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution 
aries, which attribute all this to the malevolent qualities of the 
Bolsheviks Perhaps thc^e is no desire that grips his being so 
much as the desire lo repel (to sav the least) tho'jc who imposed 
upon us and suppoited the war of Kolchak and Denikin There 
IS no need for us to appoint new agitational propaganda com 
missions for this pin pose On the question of the Genoa Confer 
enee ive must draii a strict disUnclion betiiecn the substance of the 
matter and the newspapei lanarda tvhich the bourgeoisie circa 
lates 1 liey think these canards arc frightful bonib«^, but they do not 
ti ighten us, because we have seen so inanv of them, and sonielimeH 
they do not deserve lo bo treated with even a contemptuous smile 
Ever) attempt to impose terni'i upon us as if we were vanquished 
H ^0 utter!) sill) that it does not deceive a reply Wo say to the 
powers as merchants aie establishing relations ^ iie Know 

what you owe us and what we one you^ and ue know what your 
legitimate and even enhanced profit may be Manv proposal have 
been made to us, the number of our agreements is growing and 
will continue to grow, no matter what figure the three or four 
victor powers may cut You will lose by postponing the conference, 
liecause you aie showing your own people that you yourselves do 
not know what you want and that )0u are sufTenng fiom what is 
called a weak will, which is due to your failure to understand the 
cconomus and politics which vve have appraised more pro 
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fouudly than you ” It will soon be ten years since we made this 
appraisal, and suli the ruin and disorder that ha\e set in since 
tlien ore not clear to the bouigeoia states 

We already see clearly the position that has an^tn in oui 
country, and we can say with absolute firmness that ivt can now 
stop^ and are already stopping the retreat which we began 
Enough ^ We see quite clearly, and do not conceal the fact, that the 
New Economic Policy is a retreat, we took more than we could 
hold but such xa the logic of the struggle Those of you who 
remember xvhat the position was in November (October) 1917, or 
those of you who xvere politically immature at that time and after 
xv^ards learnt what the position was in 1917, knoxv xvhat a large 
number of compromise proposals the Bolsheviks made to the 
bourgeoisie at that time They said ^‘Gentlemen, )our affairs are 
collapsing, but we are going to hold on to power Would >ou not 
care to consider how, as the muzhik says, you could settle all this 
xsithout making a acene^*’ We know that there were not only 
scenes, but attempts at rebellion, which the Mensheviks and Social 
ist Revolutionaries instigated and supported Formerly they said 
*‘We are prepared to surrender power to the Soviets right now " 
But a few days ago I read in a Pans journal (there is lota of 
that stuff there) an article by Kerensky in opposition to Chernov 
Kerensky wrote 

Did we cling lo power? Even diinng die period of llio Denmrulic Con 
foronce I said that if anyone could be found to form a homogeneous govern 
msnl, power would be UaTief erred to the new goenmnent without the alight 
eat shock 

We did not lefuse to take power alone We said that as early 
as June 1917 We earned this out at the Congress of Soviets m 
November (October) 1917 The Bolsheviks obtained a majoiity at 
til at Congress of Son eta Then Kerensky appealed to the Junkerst 
rushed ofl to Krasnov and wanted to gather an army to march on 
Petrograd We gave them a good thrashing, and now, in an offend 
ed voice, they say ‘*You rude people, usurpers, executioners*” 
We say m reply ‘^lame yourselves, friends* Do not imagine that 
the Russian peasants and workers have forgotten what you did 
In Novemhex (October) you challenged us lo fight in the most 
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despt-talc niannci, and m letaliation we used terror and Irehlt 
lenorj and ivt shall use more, if necessary^ if you try again 
Not a single woiker, not a single peasant has any doubt about this 
being necessary, apart from panic stricken intellectuals, no one 
has any doubt about that 

Amidst conditions of unprecedented economic difficulty ^\c 
were compelled to wage war against an enemy whose forces were 
a hundred times supenor to ours It goes without saying that under 
these circumstances we were obliged to go to greater lengths m 
legard to extra Communist measures than would otherwise have 
been necessary Vte were obliged to do so Our enemies thought 
that they could put an end to us, they thought they could bring 
UB to our knees, not in words, but m deeds They said 
sliall not agree to any concession ” We replied “If you think 
that we will not dare to resort to the most extreme Communist 
rapasures, you are mistaken ” And wo did dare, we did it, 
and we conquered Now we say that we cannot hold all 
these position® that we ard retreating because we ha\c won 
enough to enable us to hold the necessary positions All the White 
Guards, headed by the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, 
are exultant and say “Aha, you are retreating!” We say “Exult, 
you are only patting yourselves on the back ” Wo stand to gain if 
our enemy pats himself on the back instead of engaging in prac 
heal work Exult, you are only putting us in a more favourable 
position by deceiving yourselves with illusions We have won 
enormous positions, and had we not won these positions m the 
period from 1917 to 1921, we would not have had any room to 
retreat geographically, economically and politically We are hold 
ing on to power in alliance ^vith the peasantry, and if you reject 
the terms that were offered you before the war, you %vill get worse 
terms after the war This is definitely registered in the diplomatic, 
economic and political history of the penod 1917 21, so that we 
are not boasting in the least It la a mere statement of fact, merely 
a reminder for you Had Messieurs the capitalists accepted the 
proposals we made to them in November (October) 1917, they 
would have had five times as much as they have now You fought 
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for ihrcu >oars What have you gamed by il^ Do >du want to 
on fighting? We know perfectly well that not all of ^ou want to 
fight On the other hand, we know that in view of the desperate 
alatvalion, in view of the present stale of industry, we cannot hoM 
oil tho positions we won m the period 1917 21 We have surren 
dered a number of them Bui we can now say that, a o /or os making 
concessions to the capitalists is concerned^ the retnat w now at an 
end We have wefighed up our forces and the forces of the capi 
talists We have made a number of reconnoitring movements m 
tho way of concluding agreements with Russian and foreign capi 
lalistfl and we say — md I hope, I am sure, that the Party congress 
will say the same, officially, in the name of the leading party 
of Russia can notv stop our economic retreat Enough f 

]fe shall not go back any further, we ahall set to work to deploy 
and group our forces properly ’ When I say that we are stopping 
our economic retreat 1 do not want to suggest tliat 1 liave for a 
moment forgotten the hellishly difficult conditions in which wc 
find ourselves, nor do I want to calm or console you on that score 
The question of the limits of the retreat, and whether we are 
Slopping the retreat or not, is not a question of the difficulties 
lhat confront us We know the difficulties that confront us 
kpow what famine ni a pea^^^ant country like Russia is We know 
lhat we have not yet succeeded in eliminating the sufferings caused 
hy famine We know whut a financial cnsis is like in a country 
wlucli IS compelled to trade and which is compelled to issue an 
abundance of paper money such as the world has never seen before 
We know of these difficulties, we know how enonnou^ they are 
I am not afraid to say that they are boundless But this does not 
frighten us in the least On the contrary we gain strength from 
the fact that we openly say to the workers and peasants “These 
are the difficulties that confront you, this is the danger that threat 
eps us from the side of the Western powers Let us set to work 
and soberly weigh up our tasks The fact that we are stopping 
our retreat does not mean that we are not aware of the dangers 
Wo look them straight in the ra<;te We say ‘This la where the 
main danger lies, wo must allay the sufferings of starvation Wc 
have not allayed them yet We Have not yet overcome the financial 
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cribis” Htiice, ^ve must nol inlcrpiel ihc wouls uboiil Htuppmf. 
the rein at lo mean that ^ c think that mq Im^e laid the foundation 
(of our new economy) and that \\c can now marcli fonsard qiiito 
calml> No the foundation has not \et been laid We cannot look 
calmly to the future >el We arc surrounded by militiry dani^er^ 
about which I have said enough and by ‘'till greater internal dan 
gers economic dangers within the counlry con'^Ming of the fright 
ful state of nun of the peasantry, the starvation and the dislocn 
lion of our finances These dangers are very great Thev call for 
an enoiriious exertion of effort on our pait But if v\o are corn 
polled to fight, vve shall be able to do bo It is not cas\ for ihciii to 
fight either It easy for them lo start war m 19 Id and ns 
easy to continue it in 1919 But much isater, nnd blood and mnnv 
other things, flowed beneath the budges up to 1922 Tht Western 
workers and peasants are not anything like what they were m 1919 
And It IS impossible to fool them by saying * arc fighting 
against the Germans, but the Bolsheviks arc nothing more thaji 
German agents’* We do not liccome panic stricken over our 
economic position Today we have scores of agreement^ concluded 
with Russian and foreign capitalists We know what difficulties 
have confronted us in tlie past and confront us now We know 
vdiy the Russian capitalists consented to conclude these agree 
ments know on what terms these agreements have lieen con 
eluded The majority pf these capitalists concludtd these agret 
ments as practical men, as merchants We too are acting like 
merchants But every meichant takes politits into account in a 
certain degree If he is a merchant from a not altogethei barbarous 
country, he will not enter into transactions with a government 
winch sliows no signs of stability, of great reliability The mer 
chant who did such a thing would not be a xiierchant but a fool 
The overwhelming majonty of the merchants are not fools for the 
logic of the commercial struggle eUminatcs the fools from the 
commercial field If formerly our appraisal was, “Denikin beat 
you, now show that you can beat Denikin,” today our ajjpraisal 
IS, “If the merchant has beaten you prove that you can compel 
him lo do husinesfl ” We have proved it We have already concluded 
a mimher of agreements with vptv big capilah'^t firin« Rn<*<lan 
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und West Lutopean Wc know wUat they ave after, the> know 
\\hat we are after 

Today the object of our work has changed somewhat This w 
exactl) what I wanted to make a few remarks about to supplement 
my alreadj somewhat lengthy report 

In consequence of the fact that Genoa is displapng vacillation 
of which one cannot foresee the end, and the fact that we have made 
so many Loncessiona in our internal pohc), wo must say ** Enough* 
No more concessions^'* If Messieurs die capitalists think tliat they 
can procrastinate, and iliat tlie longer they procrastinate the more 
concessions they will get, then we nui«t say ''Enough^ louionow 
you will get nothing" If they have learnt nothing from the history 
of the Soviet government and its victories, they can do as they 
please We have done all we can and have infoimed the whole 
world about it I hope that the congress v\ill corroborate the fact 
that we shall not retreat any further The retreat has comt to an 
end^ and in consequence of that the nature of our work has changed 

It must be observed that there is still consideiable netvou'^ness, 
almost morbidness, in our lanks when this question is discussed, 
all aorta of plana are drawn up and all eoits of deciaions are 
adopted In this connection I wont to mention the following Yesler 
day I casually read in hvestiya a political poem by Mayakovsky 
I am not an admirer of Ins poetical talent, although I full) admit 
that I am not a competent judge m this field But it is a long time 
since I experienced such pleasure from the point of view of politics 
and administration In his poem Mayakovsky pours scorn on meet 
mgs and taunts the Communists with continually sitting at meet 
mgs I am not sure about the poetry, but as for the politics, I 
Vouch for their absolute correctness We are indeed m the position 
(and it must be said that it is a very absurd position) of those 
who are continually meeting, selling up comnrussions, drawing up 
plana without end There was a character in Russian Ixfe^^Ohlomov 
Hq was always lolling on Ins hod and mentally drawing up plans 
That waft a long tune ago Since then Russia has passed tlirough 
three revolutions, but the Oblomovs have remained, for tliere were 
Oblomovs not only among the landlords hut also among the peas 
ants, and not only among the peo'mnts but among the intellec 
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luala, and not only among the intellectuals, hut also among tlit 
workers and Communists It is sufiiciciu to wntcli us ai oin meet 
mgs, at our work on commis-^ions, to be able to sny that the ohl 
Oblomov has remained, and it will be necessary to giit him a 
good itashing and cleaning, a good rubbing and drubbing to make 
a man of him In this respect we must look upon our poailion with 
out any illusions have not copied any one of those who unit 
the word “revolution’' with a capital R, as iho Socialist Revolu 
lionaiiea do We could quote the words of Maix to tJie effect that 
many foolish things are done during a revolution, more perhaps 
than at any other time We revolutionaries must learn to regard 
these foolish acts soberly and fearlessly In tins revolution we 
lia\o done so ranch that is ineiadicable, so much that is finall) 
victorious, and about which the whole world knows that we havi 
no reason whatever to be embarrassed or nervous Oui position 
now IS that, basing ourselves on oui reconnaissances, we teat what 
we have done, this testing is very important and should serve as 
the starting point for our furtlicr progress And ‘^ince we have to 
hold out in the struggle against the capitalists, we must resolutely 
pursue our new path JFe must build up our whole organisation 
m aucfi a way that there shall 6e no one at the head of our com 
mercial enterprises who has no experience in this field Very often 
we find at the head of our institutions a Communist, an admittedly 
conscientious comrade, tried and tested m the struggle for Com 
munisin, who has suffered imprisonment for the cause and foi 
that leason was put at the head of a stale tnist But he docs not 
know how to trade He has all the undoubted qualities of a Com 
munist, but the merchant cheats him, and does it excellently R 
is a mistake to put a most worthy, excellent Communist, who&i 
loyalty no one but a madman would doubt, in a place that should 
be occupied by a smart, conscientious salesman who could cope 
with hi8 work ever so much better than the most loyal Communist 
This 18 where oui Oblomovism makes itself felt We have put Com 
munists, with all their excellent qualities on practical work for 
which they are totally unfitted How many Communists are there 
in government institutions? We have huge quantities of material 
bulky works, that would cause the heart of the most methodical 
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Gciniaii bciuilibt lo rtjoice, ^\e have mountauis of paj)ei and il 
would take the History of the Party Commission fifty times Uh) 
)eara to investigate it all, but if you tried to get anything pracUcnl 
in a slate trust, you would fail, and you would never know who 
was lesponsible for what The practical fulfilment of decrees of 
which we have more than enough, and which we bake as hastily 
as Mayakovsky describes, is never cheeked Are the decisions of the 
responsible Communist workers earned out"^ Can they organise 
this vs'ork? No They cannot, and that is why the very quintessence 
of our internal policy is changing What is the significance of our 
meetings and commissions? Very often they are a game After we 
began to purge our Party and said to ourselves, Out with the place 
hunters, limpets and thieves^ * things improved We have expelled 
about a hundred thousand , th'it is excellent, but it is only a begin 
ning We ‘^hall discuss this question thoroughly at the Party coii 
gress And then, I think, the tens of thousands who now only 
organise commissions, and do not, and cannot, carry on practical 
work, will meet with the same fate After wc have purgid our 
Party m this way, it will engage in real work and will learn lo 
understand this work as it learnt to understand military work 
This, of course, is not a matter of several months, or even of one 
year We must display rockhko firmness in this question We are 
not afraid to say that the character of our work has changed Our 
worst {ntemal enemy is the Communist who occupies a responsible 
(or not responsible) Soviet post and enjoys universal respect as a 
Gonsoientioua man “He is not much of a musician, but he never 
touches a drop He has not loamt to fight against red tape, he is 
unable to fight against it, he shields it W e must nd ourselves of 
^/^w enemy, and with l/ie aid of all class conscious workers and 
peasants we shall get at him The whole mass of non party workers 
and peasants will follow the lead of the vanguard of the Com 
munis t Party in the fight against this enemy and this inefficiency 
and Oblomovism There can 6c no 'oacillation whatevcT on this 
score 

In conclusion, I will briefly sum up The game in Genoa, the 
game of leap frog that is going on around it, will not compel us lo 
waver in the least W6 cannot be caught now^ IPe shall go to the 
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luercItatUs and ti^ret to do busuu ss cunlinuui^ oui puUi\ oj ton 
nssionSf hut tlit limits oj ihesi contcsuons arc alrtud) dtjuuif 
NSC Uave given the merchunls in our agrv^tmtnls up lo i\o\\ 
lias been a backward in onr logmlation hut nc '^lnU no[ 

retreat any furtlier 

In connechon with this, our main m oui niUrnat anil 

paiticularly our economic polic) are undergoing a chniigc \\ i 
do not need ntu decrees new institutions or ne\N mtthoiis oi 
struggle hut iie need is the tasting of iht /i/nt 5 s of our iLorfirs 
the checking of actual fulfilment The next purge isill afttet the 
Communists who imuf^ine that thei art adniuiisLiators Let all 
I hose \\lio conduct all these commissions, conferences niul talk 
and do no jiraclical work, penetrate deepei into the sphere ol 
propaganda, agitation and other useful work All soils of extnor 
dnnr) and intricate things are invented on the plea that the New 
hononiic Policy requites something new, but the) do not do ihi 
work they are instructed to do No effoit is made to take c arc of 
the kopeks that are put in their charge no elTorl lb made lo niak< 
the kopek gro\s into two kopeks, hut the) draw uj) plans alTerluif- 
inllions and even tnlhons of Soviet rubles It i*, against this esil 
that we are waging our stiuggle 7 o t( mui and to test actual fuf 
filment — llus tins again this alone is now ihe qmnhssenrt of oin 
whole work of our whole policy This is not a mattir of a ftw 
months, or of a year but of se\eral years We must ^a) oirioialh 
m the name of tlie Party what the qumlesbtntc of the woik is now, 
and reorganise our ranks accordingly If we do that we shall be as 
victorious in this new sphere as we ha\e been up to now in all die 
spheres of work which the Bolshevik, proletarian power supported 
b) the masses of the peasantry, has undertaken 
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TWO NOT£.S TO V M MOLOTOV 

I 

Comrade Molotov 

I lequest that ihe following propobal be brought up at tlit 
plenum of the Central Committee 

I consider it extremely irapoitant to prolong the probation 
period for new members of the Party Zinoviev fixes the probation 
period at six months for woikers and twelve months for others ^ I 
propose that six months be allowed only for those workers who 
have actually been workers m large industrial enterprises for a 
period of not less than ten years For all other woikers a probation 
period of eighteen months should be fixed, two )ears should be fixed 
for peasants and Red Army men^ and three )ears for others Special 
exceptions are to be permitted with the joint consent of the Central 
Conimillee and the Central Control Commission 

I think It IS very dangerous to leave the short periods proposed 
by Zinoviev There is no doubt that we con«»tantly regard as ivorkers 
people who have not had the slightest ^^enous rxpcnence of large 
scale industry Ver) often real petty bouigeois, who accidentally, 
and for a short time, have become transfonned into workers, are 
regarded as workers All clever White Guards very definitely take 
into account the fact that the alleged proletarian character of our 
Party does not in the least safeguard it against the small propnt 
tor elements gaining predominance in a very short time In view 
of the lackadaisical and unsystematic methods that prevail in our 
ranks, short periods of probation will in fact mean the complete 
absence of any serious test of whether the applicants arc realh 

^ Tbia teioTS lo ihe of ZlTiovio\^B rep on on * Siren gib ening ibe 

Parly * delivered at the Eleventh Party Congress ^Ed 
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lo any cxlent ined Communists If ise have 300 000 to 400,000 
jiicnibcrs in the Party, the number is exccb&i\t for ahsolutd) all 
facts go to show that the love! of training of the present membcr^ 
of ihu Part) is inadequate That is why I strongly insist on the 
necLSbity of a longer probation period, and on instructing the 
Organisation Bureau to draw up and slncllv apply rules llmt will 
really make the jienod of probation n serious test and not an 
empty formality 

I think that this question should he disru'^‘ied at the congress 
with special cart 

I IMN 


Murch24 1922 

II 

Comrade Molotov 

[Please give ihia to be read to all the members of the Central 
Committee before the question of the new conditions of Party 
membership is brought up at the congress ] 

Having read the decision of the plenum of March 25 on tlic 
question of the probation periods for new members joining the 
Party, I should like to challenge this decision at the congress As, 
liowever, I am afraid that I shall not be able to speak at the 
congress, I request that my opinion be read 

There is no doubt that the bulk of the present membership of 
our Party is insufficiently proletanan I do not think anybody 
can challenge tins, and a simple reference to statistics will bear 
It out Since tlie war, the factory workers m Russia have become 
much less proletarian than they were before, because during tlie 
war all those who desired to evade military service went into the 
factories This is a universally known fact On the other hand, it 
la equally undoubted that, taken as a whole (if we take the level 
of the overwhelming majority of our members), our Party is less 
politically trained than is necessary for real proletanan leadership 
in the present difficult situation, especially m view of the over 
whelming preponderance of the peasantry, which is rapidly awak 
emng to independent class politics Further, it must be borne in 
mmd that the temptation to join the government party at the pres 
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ent time js enormous It is sufficient to lecall all the literary pro 
ducUons of the Smenovekhisls^ to become convinced of the sort of 
people, \try remote from e\er> thing proletarian^ who have now 
been earned away by the political successes of the Bolsheviks 
If the Genoa Conference lesiilts in further political successes for 
us, the efforts of petty bourgeois elements, and of elements posj 
tively hostile to all that is proletarian, to get into the Party mil 
grow to enormous dimensions Six montlis’ piobation period for 
workers will not dimmish this pressure in the least, foi there is 
nothing easier than artificially arranging such a short probalion 
period, the more so that it is not in the least difficult, under piescnl 
conditions, for \er) many intellectual and semi intellectual ele 
nients to join the lanks of the workers Froin all this I chuw rli 
conclusion, which is reinforced in my nund by the fact ihat ihi 
While Guards deliberately take the non proletarian composition 
of our Party meinbershiji into account — I draw the conclusion 
that we must fix a much longei probation period, and if we leaie 
the SIX months' period for woikers, we must without fail, in order 
not to deceive ourselves and others, define the term * ‘worker’* in 
such a way as lo include only those who could liavt acquned a 
proletarian mentality from their very position in life This is not 
possible without having worked m a factory for many years, not 
for ulterior motives, but because of general conditions of ecoiionui 
and social life 

If we do not close our eyes to reality, we must admit that at 
the present time the proletarian policy of the Party is not deter 
mined by the character of its membership, but by the enormous 
undivided prestige enjoyed by the thin stratum which may be 
called the old guard of the Party Only a very slight internal 
struggle Within this stratum \vould be sufficient, if not to destrov 
this prestige, then at all events to weaken it to such an extent that it 
would lose the power to determine policy 

Hence, it ia necessary 1) to lengthen the probation period 
for all categories, 2) to define m particular detail how the appli 
cant 13 to pass tlxe probation period, what should bo the concrete 

^ $ce Leninas explanation on p 346 — Eng ed 
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and practical conditions for determining 'whether the probation 
period IS really a period of probation and not a mcio fornmhu * 
3) to create a qualihed majority on the bodies ^>hicU decide on 
applications of new members, 4) to make it a condition that the 
decision to admit new members be endorsed, not only by Gulicnna 
Party Committees, but also by the Gubernia Control Comnubbiuns, 
5) to devise other measures for the purpose of helping the Parly 
to nd Itself of those members who are not in the least Communislh 
consciously carrying out a proletarian polic> 1 do not jiropose 
that a new general purging of the Part) be undertaken, because 
I do not think it is practical at the moment, but I think U is 
necessary to find some means of actually purging the Part), i e , of 
reducing its membership I am sure that if tlie neces‘«ar> ihouglit is 
given to the matter a number of suitable measures can be devised 
I would ask the membeis of the Central Committee reading this 
to reply to me if possible, if only in a short telephone message 
addressed to one of the secretaries of the Council of People’s 
Commissars 

Lenin 

March 26, 1922 
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POLITICAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMIITEE TO 
THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS OF THF R C P (B ) 

MaTch 27, 1922 

pwiuvt to tbe report CtivUal 

Coinmittee not from the beginning of the year, but from the end The 
most topical political question today is Genoa But as a great deal 
has already been said about this in our press, and as I have already 
said yvliat la most material to the subject in my speech on March 
6, which y,^s published, ^ I yvould ask you to permit me not to go 
into detail on this question, unless )ou particularly desire me to do 
so 

You are all fanuhar with the general question of Genoa, be 
cause much apace has been devoted to it in the newspapers — in 
my opinion too much apace is devoted to it at the expense of the 
real, practical and urgent requirements of our work of construe 
tion in general, and of our economic construction in particular 
In Europe, in all bourgeois countries, of course, they like to engage 
people’s minds, or stuff their heads, ivilh all sort^ of trash about 
Genoa On this occasion (although not only on this occasion) ue 
are copying them, copying them much too much 

I must say that tho Central Committee has taken very careful 
measures to make up a delegation of our best diplomats (yve now 
have a respectable mimber of Soviet diplomats, yvhich yvas not the 
case at the beginning of the existence of the Soviet Republic) The 
Central Committee has drayvn up sufiiciently detailed instructions 
to our diplomats in Genoa, we spent a long time discussing them 
and considered and reconsidered them several tunes It goes with 
out saying that the question here is, I yvill not say a nulitar) 
quesbon, because that term is likely to be misunderstood, hut at 

‘In this volume, p 229 ei seg — Ed 
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all events n question of uvalr) In the bourgeois cnuip there is a 
ser^ strong trend, much stronger than any other trend, loNsards 
disrupting the Genoa Conference Tlieic are other trends nhich 
want the Genoa Conference to niecl at all costs These latter trends 
have now achieved the upper hand Finally, in all bourgeois court 
tries there are trends which might he colled pacifist trends, among 
which sliould be included the whole of the Second and Two and a 
Half Internationals This section of the bourgeois front tries to 
champion a numbci of pacifist proposals, and outlines something 
in tlie nature of a pacifist policy About this pacifism we ns Com 
muni‘»ts liav^ definite views which need not be expounded licre 
Needless to say, we are going to Genoa not as CominumsLs hut 
as merchants We must trade, and they must trade ^ e want the 
trade to be profitable for us, and they want it to be profitable for 
themselves The course of the struggle will be determined, to 
some degree at least, bv the *^kill of our diplomats 

Of course although we arc going to Genoa os merchants, it is 
not a matter of indifference to us whether we shall deal with 
those representatives of the bourgeois camp who art inclining to 
wards a military solution of the problem or with the representatives 
of the bourgeois camp who are inclining towards pacifism even 
of the worst kind that could not stand the slightest criticism 
from the point of view of Communism He would be a bad merchant 
who was not able to appreciate this distinction, and by shaping his 
tactics accordingly, did not achieve practical objects 

We are going to Genoa with the practical object of expanding 
trade and of cicatmg conditions under which it could successfully 
develop on the widest scale But we cannot guarantee the success 
of the Genoa Conference It would he iidiculous and absurd to 
givo any guarantees for that I must say that, weighing up the 
present possibilities of Genoa m the most sober and cautious man 
ner, I think that it will not be an exaggeration to say that we shall 
achievo our object 

Tlirough Genoa, if our interlocutors there are sufficiently shrewd 
and not too stubborn, round Genoa if they take it Into their heads 
to be stubborn But we shall achieve our object! 

The most urgent, picssing and practical interests of all the 
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capitalist stales that have sharply revealed themselves during the 
past few )ears call for the development regulation and expansion 
of trade with Russia Since such interests exist, we may argue, ^se 
may quarrel wo may divide up in vanous combinations — it is 
highly probable that we shall have to divide up — nevertheless, 
after all is said and done this fundamental economic necessity 
will hew a road for itself I think we can rest assured on that score 
I cannot vouch foi the date, I cannot vouch for success, but at 
tins gathenng we can say with a fair amount of certainty that the 
development of proper trade relations between the Soviet Republic 
and all the capitalist countries m the woild will continue When 
I come to it in another part of my report I shall mention the 
hitches that may possibly occur but I think that this is all that 
need be said on the question of Genoa 

Needless to say, the comrades who desire to study the question 
in greater detail, and who are not satisfied with the list of delegates 
published in the newpapers, may elect a commission, oi a section 
and peruse all the njatenal of the Central Committee, and all the 
corr&pondence and instructions Of course, the details we have 
outlined are provisional, for no one up to now knows exactly who 
Vvill sit round the table at Genoa, and what conditions, or prelim 
inary conditions or reservations will be announced It would be 
highly inexpedient, and I think practically impossible, to discuss 
all tins here I repeat, the congress, through the medium of a 
section, or a commission, has every opportunity of collecting all 
the documents on this question — ^botli the published documents 
and those in tlie possession of the Central Conuxiittee 

I shall not say any more, as I am sure that it is not this ques 
tion that is our greatest difficulty This is not the question on 
which the whole Party must concentrate its attention The Euro 
pean bourgeois press is artificially and deliberately exaggerating 
the importance of this conference in order to deceive the masses 
of the tollers (as nine tenths of the bourgeois press m all these 
free democratic countries and republics always does) We have yiel d 
ed to the influence of thiii press to some extent As always, our 
press still yields to the old bourgeois customs, it refuses to adopt 
new, Socialist nicthods, and wr h^vf mado Tno^-e noise than the 
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subject deser\es In essence, for Commumsl<? cspnialU Int tho«;e 
who bnve lived through such stern \ears ns uc ha\e li\rd ihruu^h 
•^ince 1917 and ^^ho ha\e \vUnes<^ed the stnons pohuca) roinhinn 
lions that were formed in this period, Ocnoi is not a great diflirulty 
I cannot recall an> disagreement, or controversy on thn question 
on our Central Committee, or e\en m the rmiks of llie Part> Thi^ 

IS natural foi there is nothing contro\ersial about tins fiom tlu 
point of view of the Communibts, even bearing in mind the various 
shades of opinion among them We are going to Genoa I repeat 
as merchants, for the purpose of securing themobt favourable forms 
of developing the trade which has started which is being earned 
on, and which, even if someone succeeded in forcibly interrupting 
It for a time, will inevitably continue to develop 

Hence, confining myself to these bnef remarks about Genoa, 

I will now pass to those questions which in my opinion, havn 
been the principal political questions in llie past year, and whicli 
will be the principal political questions in the coming year I 
think (at least that is what 1 am accustomed to) that in a political 
report of the Central Committee we should not merely^ speak about 
what took place during the year under review, but aUo about the 
main, fundamental, political le^aons of the events of the year, so 
that we may correctly determine our policy for the coming vear, 
so that we may learn something for the coming year 

The principal question, of course, is the New Economic Policy 
The predominating question during the year under review was the 
New Economic Policy If we have any important, serious and in 
eradicable gain to record this year (and I am not quite so sure that 
we have), it is that we have learnt something of the pnnciples of 
tins New Economic Policy Indeed, during the past year, we have 
learnt a great deal m the sphere of the New Economic Policy And 
the lest of whether we have really learnt anything, and to what 
extent we have learnt, vsall probably be made jby subsequent events 
of a kind which we ourselves can do little to determine as for 
example the impending financial crisis I think that the most 
important thing that we must keep m mind in connection with the 
New Economic Policy, as a basis for oil our arguments, as a means 
of testing our experience during the post year and of learning 
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practical lessons for the oommg \car, are the following llire#* 
points 

First, the New Economic Policy is impoUant for us prunanlj 
as a means for testing whether we are really eslahluhing a Imk 
with peasant economy In the preceding epoch of de\elopnienl of 
our 1 evolution, when all our attention and all our eft oris were 
mainly directed towards or almost absorbed in resisting invasion, 
WQ could not devote the necessary attentiou to this link, we had 
other things to tlnnk about TShen we were confronted by the 
absolutely urgent and overshadowing task of waiding off the danger 
of being immediately strangled by the gigantic forces of world 
impenalism we could afford to and to a certain extent had to 
Ignore this link 

Tlio turn towaids the New Economic Policy was decided on at 
the last congress with extraotdimry unanimity, with even greater 
unanimity than other questions in our Party (which, it must be 
admitted is generally distinguished for its unanimity) have been 
decided This imanimit) showed that the need for a new approacli 
to Socialist economics had fully matured People who differed on 
many questions, and who appraised the situation from different 
points of view, unanimously and \ery quickly, without any waver 
ing agreed that we lacked a real approach to Socialist economy, 
to building Us foundation, and that the only way of finding this 
approach was the New Economic Policy As a consequence of the 
development of military events, as a consequence of the develop 
ment of political events, as a consequence of the development of cap 
italism in the old cultuied West, and as a consequence of tlie social 
and political conditions that developed m the colonies, we were the 
first to make a breach in the old bourgeois world at a time when 
our country was economically one of the most backward countries 
if Uot the most backward country in the world The enormous 
majority of the peasants in our country are eqgaged m small 
individual farming ^ otic on those points of our programme of 
Communist socmhaaiion that we could proceed with immediatel} 
^vet\t on to a certain extent outside of what- was being done by the 
broad peasant masses, upon whom we imposed very heavy obliga 
tions gn the plei ihot war did not permit of any hesitation In thU 
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respect And» taken as a ^ho\e, tins plea was accepted by ibe pcis 
aiUry notwilhstanclin^ the iiievirable mistakes that \^e comnmiccl 
On the uliole, the masses of the pensantn realised and under 
stood that tlie enorinous burdens that ^ve^o imposed upon them ^\erc 
necessary in order to 5a\e the \vorkers’ and peasants* go%cTnment 
from the landlords m order to prc\cni our-clvc* 5 ) from being 
strangled by capitalist invasion, -which threatened to rolj us of nil 
tilt gains of tlie revolution But there a as no link between 
economy and the economy that was being built up m the nation 
alised, socialised factoues, works and state farms 

We saw this clearly at the last Party congress Wc saw it so 
clearly that there was no wavering whatever in the Party about 
whether the New Economic Policy was incMtahle or not 

It 13 amusing to read the appraisal of our decision given in the 
unusually extensive press of the various Russian parUes abroad 
There are only trifling differences in the various appraisals Living 
in the past, they continue to argue that the Lett Communists arc 
sliU opposed to the New Economic Policy In 1921 they remcm 
bered 'uhat had occurred in 1918, and what our Left Communists 
tliemsclvea have forgotten, and they go on chewing the cud over 
and over again, assuimg the world that the^e Bolsheviks are a sly 
and false lot, and that they are concealing from Europe the fact 
that there are disagi cements m their ranks Reading this, one says 
to oneself, **Let them go on fooling themselves ** If this is the wav 
they depict to themselves what is going on m our country, wc can 
judge the degree of intelligence of these allegedly highly educated 
old fogies who have escaped abroad We know that there havt 
been no disagreements in our ranks, because the practical necessity 
of a different approach to the building of the foundation of social 
jst economy wa3 clear to all 

The link with peasant economy, with the new economy which 
we tried to create, was lacking Does it exist non ^ Not yet We are 
only just approaching it Tire whole significance of tho New 
Economic Policy, which our press is slill often searching for every 
where except where they can find it, the whole purpose of this 
policy IB to find the link wUh tlio new economy which we are 
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creating witli such enoimous elTort That is whnt stands to oui 
credit, \vithout it ^\e uould not be Communist revolutionaries 
We began to build tlie new economy in an entirely new vay 
and thrust aside the old Had wo not begun to build it, we would 
ha\e been utterly defeated in the very first months m the ver) 
fiist years But this does not mean that, having begun to build U 
wuli such boundless audicity, we must obstinately conliniie in the 
same way under all and any circumstances Why does it follow 
that we should^ It does not follow at all 

From the ver> beginning we said that wc have to undertake an 
entirely new task, and that unless we received speed v assistance 
from our coniiades, the workers in the capitalistically more de 
veloped countries, we would encounter incredible difficulties and un 
doubtedly commit a number of mistakes The main thing is to he 
able to see in a sober manner ivherc such mistakes have been made 
and to begin ogam from the beginning If \se baie to begin fioin 
the beginning not twice, but many times, it will show that wo 
have no prejudices, and that we arc approaching the greatest task 
in the world with a ‘^ober outlook 

The main thing in the question of the New rconomic Policy 
at the present moment is to assimilate properl) the experience of 
the past year This must be done, and we want to do it And if we 
want to achieve this, come what may (and we do want to acliieve 
it, and shall achieve it^), we must know that the problem of the 
New Economic Pohc) the fundamental and decisue pioblem 
beside which all else is siibsidiAiy, is to establish a link between 
the new economy which we ha\e begun to build (very badly 
ver) awkwardly, but we have begun to build for all tliat on iho 
basis of an entirely new, Socialist economy, of new production, 
of new distiibution) and peasant econom), by winch million^ 
and millions of peasants obtain their livelihood 

Tlii^ link has been lacking and it is this link that we nni<<l 
create before e>erytbing else Everything else must be siiliordinated 
to this Wc still have to ascertain to what extent the New Economic 
Policy hai succeeded in creating this link and not destroying 
what we have liegun so awkwardly to build 
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We arc building our economy iii conjunction with the peas 
mitry Wo shall ha\e to alter it many times and build it m such 
a ^ a> that it will serve as a link between our Socialist work on 
large scale industry and agriculture and the work on whuh eitry 
peasant is engaged in the best way be can, 'Jlrugglmg out of pov 
erty, without philosophising (for how can plnlosoplusing hclj 
him to extricate himself from hia position and save Inmself from 
the positive danger of a painful death from starvation'^) 

We must display this link so that we may ‘^ee U clearly so 
that all the people may ace it, so that the VNlvole mass of the peas 
anlry may see that there is a connection between their present 
severe, incredibly ruined, incredibly impoverished, painful cMSttnce 
and the work which is being done for tho sake of remote Socialist 
ideals Wc must make it clear to the simple rank and file toiler that 
he has obtained some improvement, and obtained it not in the wav 
a fw peasants obtained improvements under the lule of land 
lordism and capitalism, when every improvement (undoubtedly 
lliere were improvements and very important ones) vvas accom 
panied by insult, dension and mockery (or the muzhik, by violence 
against tho masses, which not a single peasant has foi gotten, and 
which will not be forgotten in Russia for decades Our aim is to 
restore the link, to prove to llie peasant by deeds that we ore 
beginning with what is intelligible, familiar and immediatelv 
accessible io him in fipite of his poverty, and not with something 
remote and fantastic from the peasant’s point of view , we must 
prove that we are able to help him, and that in this penod, when 
the small peasant is in a state of appalling rum, impoverishment 
and starvation, the Communists are really helping him Lither'we 
prove that or he will send us to the devil This is absolutely inevit 
able 

This IS the significance of the New Economic Policy, this is the 
basis of the whole of our policy, this is the principal lesson taught 
by tho whole of tho past year’s expenence m applying the New 
Fconomic Policy, and our, so to speak, mam political rule for the 
coming year The peasant is allowing us credit and, of course, 
he cannot but do so after whal he has lived through Taken m 
tho mass, the peasants go on living and say *‘Wel) if voii are 
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not )et able to do it, w ^vill \\ait, perhaps you will leani '' But 
tins Cl edit cannot be inexhaustible 

This we must understand, and having obtained credit we must 
hurr> We must know that the time is approaching when the peasant 
country will no longer gwe ua any credit, when it will demand 
cash to use a commercial term It ivill say “But noiv, after so many 
months and so man) yeai-s of postponement of payment, you, our 
dear rulers, must have acquired some certain, and leliable method 
of helping us to extricate ouiselves from poverty, want, starvation 
and rum You can do things, you have proved it” Tins is the 
examination that we shall inevitably have to face, and in the last 
resort, ting examination will decide everything the fate of tht 
N E P , and the fate of Communist rule in Russia 

Shall we be able to complete our immediate task or not'i^ Is 
this N E,P fit for anything or not^ If the retreat turns out to be 
correct, we must link up with the peasant masses while m retreat 
and together with them march forward a hundred times more 
slowly, but more firmly and undeviatmgly, so that they may 
always see that we arc really marching forward Tlien our cause 
will bo absolutely invincible, and no power on earth can vanquish 
us We have not yet achieved this m the first yeai We must say 
this quite frankly And I am profoundly convinced (and our New 
Economic Policy enables us to draw this conclusion quite clearly 
and firmly) that if wc appreciate the enormous danger that is 
concealed in the N E P and concentrate all our forces on the weak 
points, wo shall solve this problem 

Lmfc up with the peasant masses with the rank and file toiling 
peasants, and begirt to move forwaid iinmeaaurablv, infinitely 
more slowly than we dreamed, but so that the whole mass will ac 
tually move forward with^us If we do that we shall in time get an 
acceleration of tins movement such as we cannot dream of now 
This, in my opinion is the first fundamental political lesson of the 
New' Economic Policy 

The second, more specific lesson, is the testing of the competi 
lion between state and capitalist enterpnses We arc now forming 
mixed companies (I will aa) something about them later on) 
which, like the whole of our state trade and the whole of our 
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Nes^r Econonuc Policy, is the application by us Communists of 
coniinercial methods, of capitalist methods They are also impor 
tant because practical competition is created belueen capitahst 
methods and our methods Compare them in a practical ^say Up 
to now WL ha\e been writing programmes and making promises At 
ono time tins was absolutely necessary It is impossible to start 
a world revolution ^vithout a p/Vogrammo and promises If tlie 
Vi lute Guaids, mcludmg the Mcnslieviks, abuse us for tins, it 
only shows that the Mensheviks and the Socialists of the Second 
(Old Two and a Half InternaUonals totall) fail to under^^tand how 
t)ie development of revolution proceeds We could not jirocecd in 
any other way 

Now, howevei, the position is that we must test our work, wl 
must put It to a serious test and not the sort of test that is made 
by control institutions set up b) the Commuiu^^ts thtm<*el\es, even 
though these control institutions are magnihcenl, and even though 
they are almost ideal control institutions m the Soviet and Part) 
8) stems It 13 not this kind of test ihol wc require hut a lest 
from the point of view of mass econoni) 

The capitalist was able to suppl) things He did it badly, he 
did It exorbitantly, he in«!uUed and robbed us The simple v oikers 
and peasants who do not argue about Communism because they 
do not know what sort of thing it is know tins 

* But the capitahst was able to supply things — are you^ 1tou 
are not able to do so ” This is what we heard lost spring, not a I 
ways clearly, but it served as the subsoil of the whole of the cribi*^ 
last spring They said “You are excellent people, but you cannot 
perform the economic work you have undertaken to do*’ This 
the simple and withering cnticism which the peasantry, and through 
the peasantry a number of strata of workers, directed against the 
Communist Paity last year Tiiat is why tins point on the question 
of the N E P , this old point, acquires such significance 

Ai real test is necessary The capitalist is operating by yoiii side 
He is operating like a robber, he makes profit, but ho is skilful 
But you — you are trying to do it in a new way you do not make 
profit, your Communist principles, your ideals are excellent, they 
are written out so beautifully that you deserve to be living saints 
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111 jicavcji ijiit CQii you do business'^ We want a te^b a aal test, 
not the kind llie Central Control Commission makes ^vlicn it cen 
surcs sonicbodv nnd tlie All Russian Central Executive ConinuUec 
imposeia some penalty No^ we want a real test fiom the point of 
\ levv of iialiona! tconomy 

The Communists have been given any number of postponemenlb, 
and nioFL credit has been allowed them than any other government 
has evei received Of course, the Communists helped to get nd of 
the capitalists and landloids The peasants prue this and gave them 
an extension of time on credit, but only for a ccitain period 
After that comes the test can you do business as well as the others ^ 
Ihe old capitalist can, you cannot 

This IS the first lesson, the first mam part of the political re 
jiorl of the Central Committee We cannot do business This has been 
jirovcd in the past >ear I should very much like to quote the 
example of several state trusts (to express oneself m that excellent 
Russian language that Turgenev praised so highly)^ and prove 
to ) ou that we can do business 

Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, and largely owing to 
sickness I could not elaborate this part of the report, and I must 
confine m)self to expressing my conviction, which la based on the 
observation of v\hat is going on Dunng the past year we showed 
quite clearly tliat we cannot do business This is the fundamental 
lesson Either we prove the opposite in the coming year, or the 
Soviet government will be unable to exist And the greatest danger 
13 tliat not everybody realises tills If all Cohunumsts, responsible 
workers, clearly realised that we lack the abilitj% that we must learn 
from the very beginning, and that if we do that, the game is ours— 
that, in my opinion, would be the fundamental conclusion to be 
drawn But this is not realised, and some of us are sure that if 
anyone thinks that way it must be the ignorant people who have 
not studied Communism and vvho, perhaps, will learn and under 
stand some day No, excuse me, the point is not that the peasant or 

* Tiireenev often expressed irony over the clumsy language used in official 
documenlB in his day Lenin hero expresses irony over tlie clumsy abbrevia 
tions used £n the Soviet press such ae, in this case, ' gastrest instead of gosu 
darafvenni tret^ for ‘ slate tniit * —Ed Eng ed 
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liie lion pally ^^orker has not studied Commiuusm, hut that the time 
for ckvcloping a programme and calling upon ihe people to c irr) 
out this programme has passed lhal time has pa*< cd loda) >ou 
must piove that you can give practical, economic assiblanct tu llic 
worker and the muzhik m the prebent diflicuU condilion'i, so ihu 
tliey may see that you have stood die tcbt of competition 

The mi\ed companies that we lia\e begun to form, winch consi''t 
of private capitalists Russian and foreign, iiul Communists, arc 
one of the forms in which we can learn to organise competition prop 
erl) and show that we are not less alile to esta])h‘’h a bond with 
pe^sant economy than the capitalists, that we can meet its require 
merits, that we can help it to make progress just as it is now, in spite 
of all Its backwardness, foi we cannot Iran^^fomi it m a brief space 
of Urac 

This 13 the sort of competition that conlronts us as an absolutely 
urgent task This is the crux of the New Economic Policy, and in 
my opinion the whole essence of the Party s policy We are faced 
with any number of purely jiohtical problems and diflGculties You 
know what they are Genoa, the clanger of mler\enUon The diEi 
culties are enormous, but they are insignificant compared with this 
one In the other sphere we know how things are done, we have 
learnt a great deal, we have experienced bourgeois diplomacy It 
is the sort of thing the Mensheviks taught us for fifteen years, 
and we got something useful out of it This i$ not new 

But there something we must now do m econonucs, we must 
withstand the competition of the simple shop assistant, of the simple 
capitalist, of the merchant, who wull go to the peasant without 
arguing about Communism Just imagine, he will not begin to 
argue about Communism, but will argue m this way “Since it 
IS necessaiy to supply things, to trade properly, to be able to build 
I will build at a high price, and the Communists will perhaps build 
at a higher price, perhaps ten times higher This la the kind of 
agitation that is now the essence of the matter herein lies the root 
of economics 

I repeat, we received a postponement of payment and credit 
from the people thanks to our conect policy, and this, to express 
it in N E P language, is a promissory note But this promissory 
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note IS undated, and it is impossible to biow fiom the te\l of the 
document wlien it will be presented for payment Heiein lies the 
danger, this is the specific feature which distmguishes these politi 
cal promissory notes from ordinary, commercial promissory notes 
We must concon Irate all our attention on. this, and not rest content 
^\ith having responsible and good Communists in all the state trusts 
and mixed companies Tliat is of no use, because tliese Communists 
do not know how to trade and are worse than ordinal y capitalist 
salesmen who have received their training in big factories and big 
firms \^e do not admit this, m tins respect Communist vanity — to 
use the some great Russian language again — still exists ^ The whole 
point IS that the respon'ulile Communist, even one of llie best, who 
IS obviously bonesl and loyal, who has sufiered penal servitude 
and has not feared death, cannot trade, because he is not a business 
man, bos not learnt to trade, docs not want to learn and does not 
understand that he must start from the A B C He, the Communist, 
the revolutionary who has made the greatest i evolution in the 
world, on whom the ejes of, if not forty pyramids, then at all 
events forty European countries, are iurned in tlie hope of eman 
cipation from capitalism — ^he must learn from an ordinary sales 
man who has had ten ycais' warehouse expenence and knows the 
business, whereas he, the lesponsiblo Communist and loyal revolu 
lionary, not only does not know the business, but does not realise 
that lie does not know it 

And 80 comrades, if we abolish at least this elementary ignor 
ance we shall achieve an enormous victory We must leave this 
congress with the conviction that we did not know this and with 
the detomiination to stait learning it from the ABC After all, 
we have not ceased to be revolutionaries (although many say, not 
altogelhei without foundation, that we have become bureaucratised) 
nnd can understand the simple ithing that one must be able to 
start from the beginning several times m a new and unusually 
difficult xnatter if, having started, you find yourselves at a dead 
end, start again, and go on doing it ten times if necessary, until 
you achieve your object Bo not put on airs, do not be conceited 

* The word in ihc original ig ^^Komchvanstvo literally Comvonlty ' 
— Ed En0 ed 
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betau&e you are a Communist, foi any nun party HaUsnuiii, pti 
hap3 a White Guard — wg can Le quite sure lu. is a Wliitc Guard — 
can do business which Lcoiionucally must be done nl all cost'-, 
ishercas you cannot do it li you, the responsible Communist, who 
have rank and hundreds of Coniraumst and bovict titles and 
(htvolicis, understand tins voii will itlutvi ^our object be 
cause this tiling can be learnt 

e have a few tiny successes to retold during the past vear, 
hut they are in>ignincant The mam thing is that there is not the 
widespread realisation and conviction diared by all Comniunist^ 
that at llie pre-^ent time the Russian responsible and most loyal Com 
munist IS less able to do this work than any old salesman I lepeat 
wc must stait learning from the very be^uming If wo realise this 
we shall pass our examination, and the examination which the 
impending financial crisis — which the Russian and international 
market to which wc are subordinated, with winch we are connected, 
und fiom which we cannot isolate ourselves — will put us to will 
he a very severe one, for here we may hi beaten economically and 
l^olitically 

This is the only wu) the question stands, for the competition 
will be very severe, and this comjietition is decisive had many 
moves and escapes from our political and economic difhculties We 
can proudly boast that up to now we have been able to utilise these 
ino\e 3 and escapes in various combinations corresponding to the 
varying circumstances But now we have no other way of escape 
Permit me to say this to you, without exaggeration, because in ihi*^ 
respect it is ically ‘*thc last fight we must face,” not against inter 
national capitalism — against it we shall have many “last fights to 
face” yet — but against Russian capitalism, against the capitalism 
that IS groivmg out of small peasant economy, the capitalism vshich 
18 fostered by the latter Here a fight is impending in the near 
future the date of which cannot be definitely fixed Here the “last 
fight” as impending, hero there are no political dr any other detours 
that we can make, bepause this is on examination in competition 
with private capital Euhei we pass this exanunatioii in conipeti 
lion with pnvate capital, or we suffer utter defeat To help us 
pass this examination we have political power and a host of econ 
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oiluc and other icsouices, ue have all we want, except abilitj \\e 
lack abiliU And it we learn the simple le‘^aon of the experience 
of lost >car and take it as oui ^{uiding line lor the whole of 1922 » 
we shall uKo conqiiei this dilhculty, in spite of the fact tliat it js 
greater than the previous difficulty, ior it restb with ourselves It is 
not like some external enemy The difficulty lies m the fact that we 
ourselves refuse to admit the unpleasant truth tliat ig forced upon 
ns, refuse lo put ourselves in the unpleasant position that we must 
put aurbcKts in, viz ^ to atait learning from the beginning This, 
in my opinion, is the second lesson that we must learn hoin the Ne\s 
hconomio Polic) 

The third, siipplenienlar), lesson, is on the question of slate 
capitalism U a pU> that Comrade Bukharin is not present at 
the congress 1 should have liked to argue with him a little, but 
that had better be postponed to the next congress On the question 
of stale capitalism, I think that our press, and our Party generally, 
18 making the mistake of dropping into mtelleetuahsm, into liberal 
ism, plulosophising about how state capitalism is to be interpreted, 
and turning to old books But you will not find what we are dis 
cussing in those old books Those books deal with the state capi 
talism that exists under capitalism Not a single book has been 
written about the state capitalism that exists under Commumsm 
It did not even occur to Marx to write a word about this subject, 
and he died without leaving a single precise quotation or irrefutable 
instruction on it That is why wo must get out of the difficulty entire 
ly by our own efforts And if we take what our press says about 
state capitalism at a single glance, as I tried to do when prepanng 
for this report, we shall become convinced that it is missmg the 
mark, that it is looking m an entirely wrong direction 

The state capitalism that is discussed in all economic literature 
is the stale capitalism which exists under the capitalist system, 
vvlien the state takes dirdct control of certain capitalist enterprises 
Our state 13 a proletarian state, it rests pn the proletariat, it gives 
the proletariat all political privileges, and through the medium ol 
the proletariat it attracts to itself the lower ranks of the peasantry 
lyoq remember that we started this work witli the Committees of 
Poor Peasants) That i* why very many people are misled by state 
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capitalism Iti order lo prevent tins we must letuember the funda 
mental thing vu ^ that state capitalism in the lorm that we have 
it hue IS not dealt with m an) theol^, oi m any hleiature, iui iht 
giinple leabon that all the usual concepts conneckd with this urm 
are assauated with the bouigeois stale m cipUalist souelv Oui 
society IS one which has left the rails of capitalism, but has 
not yet got on lo new rails Ihe stalo m this soucty is guided, not 
by the bourgeuiue, but by the proktaiiat We refuse lo understand 
that when we say ‘‘state” we mean ourselves, the proletaimt, tin 
vimguaul of the woiking class State cipitahsm is capitalism which 
we shall be able lo restrict, the linnl'' of which we «iliall be able lo 
fix This slate capitaham is connected with tlie elate, and the slate 
19 the workers, it la the advanced section of the workers, it is the 
vanguard, it is ourselves 

Stale capitalism is the capitalism which we must put within 
certain limits, and which we have not yet been able to put within 
those limits 1 hat is the whole point And yet it is vve who must 
determine what this stale capitalism is to be Wo have enough, 
quite enough political powei, wc jUo have enough economic re 
sources at our disposal, but the vanguard of the working clas*^ 
which has been brought to the front lacks suDicient ability lo lead, 
to determine the boundaries, to separate itself, to subordinate others 
to iUcll and not be subordinated All that is required is ability, and 
this IS what 18 lacking 

A situation in which the proletauut, the revolutionary vanguard 
possesses sufficient political power, with state capitalism existing 
alongside it, is absolutely unprecedented in history The crux of 
the question lies in our understanding that this is Uie capitalism 
which we can and must permit, which we can and must put within 
certain limits, for this capilahsm is necessary for the broad masses 
of the peasantry and for private capital, winch must trade in sucli 
a way as to satisfy tlie needs of the peasantry Things must be 
arranged in such a way^ as to enable the ordinary operation of 
capitalist economy and capitalist Imnover to proceed, because tins 
19 neces^aiy for the people and without It existence is impossible 
For them, for this camp, all the rest is not absolutely essential , tliey 
can become reconciled to all the lest Will you Communists, you 

22 * 
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woikera, you, the intelligent section of tlie proletariat which under 
look to administer the state, will you be able to arrange it so that 
the state, which )ou took into your hands, shall work in your way^ 
Well, we have lived through a year, the state is in our hands, but 
has it operated the New Economic Fohey in our way during the 
past year? No But we refuse to admit this It did not operate m our 
wii) How did it operate? The machine refused to obey the hand 
that guided it It was like an automobile that is going, not in the 
direction of the man who is driving it, but in the direction desired 
by someone else, as if it were being driven by some secret, illegal 
hand, God knows whose, perhaps that of a profiteer, or of a private 
tapjloh&t, or of both Be that as it may, the oar is not going in the 
direction the man at the wlieel imagines This is the mam thing 
that must be remembered in regard to state capitalism In this mam 
sphere we must start learning from the very beginning, and only 
when we have thorouglily understood and appreciated this can 
we guarantee that we shall learn this 

Now I come to the question of stopping the retreat which. I 
dealt with in the speech I delivered at the congress of the Metal 
Workers’ Union Up to now I have not heard, in the Party press, 
in private letters from comrades, or on the Central Committee, 
any ob)ecUon to what I then said The Central Coimnittee approved 
my plan, which was, that in the report of the Central Committee 
to the piesent congress sliong emphasis be laid on the cessation of 
this retreat and that the congress give obligatOTy instructions in 
the name of the whole Party accordingly We retreated for a whole 
year Wc must now say m the name of the Party, “Enough!** The 
purpose which the retreat pursued has been nclu^ved Tins period 
13 drawing, or has drawn, to a close Now another object cornea to 
the front — tlie regrouping of forces We have arrived at a new 
place, on the whole we have earned out the retreat in fairly good 
order It is tnie that voices were heard from various sides winch 
tried to convert this retreat into a^rout S8me — for example several 
representatives of the group which bore the name of “Workers* 
Opposition** (I think they had no right to that name) — argued tliat 
we did not retreat properly in some section or other Owing to 
their excessive zeal they wanted to pass through one door, and found 
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themselves passing thiough another, and now they Invercahbtd it 
At that tune they did not realise that iheir nctiMlies did not help 
us to correct our movements hut merely had the cfirct of ^^pieiding 
panic and hindering the effort to carry out our retreat in a 
disciplined manner 

A retreat is a difficult matter, especially for re\ohilioinriC 3 
who are accnslomed to advance, e^pecialU ^^h^n tlicy hue been 
accustomed to advance with enormous success for se\crnl ymrs, 
especially if they are surrounded by revolutionaries in other 
countries nho are yearning for the time when they can start the 
offensive Seeing that wc were retreating, seven I of liiein ni n 
disgraceful and childish manner <^hed tears as was the case at the 
last Elnlarged Plenum of the Executive CommUlec of the Cominun 
iflt International Moved by the best Communist sentiments and 
Communist strivings, several of the comrades bur^t into tears be 
cause just imagine, the good Russian Communists were retreating 
Perhaps it is now difficult for me to understand West European 
psychology although 1 spent quite enough years in those heiutifnl 
demociatic countries as a political exile Perhaps it is so difTicult 
for them to understand this that Vhex shed luars over it We nt any 
rale, have no time for sentiment It was clear to us that pierinely 
because we had advanced so successfully for manx years and had 
achieved so many extraordinary victories (and all this in a coinilrv 
that was in an appalling state of ruin and lacked material pre 
requisites!) it was absolutely necessary for us to rctieal ui order 
to consolidate our advance since wc had cajjlured so much We 
could not hold all the positions we had captured m the onrush On 
the other hand only the fact that we had captured so much in the 
onrush on the crest of the wave of enthusi of the woikers and 
peasants gave us so much room that we could retreat very far and 
can retreat far now, without losing the main positions Taken oi 
the whole the retreat wms earned out in fanly good older al 
though panic stricken voices, among them that of the Workers^ 
Opposition (this w'ls the tremendous harm it did*) caused some oF 
our units to be cut off, caused deterioration of discipline, of the 
proper order of retreat Tlie most dangerous thing during a lelreat 
l^ panic a whole a^mv (T sppak In* the figurat|\e U 
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in retreat, the mood cannot be the same as when it is advancing At 
every step you find a mood of depression prevailing to some extent 
We have even had poets who wrote that there was cold and star 
vation in Moscow ‘‘Everything before was bnght and beautiful 
but now trade and profiteering abound We have had quite a 
number of poetic efTusions of this sort 

Of course all this is generated by the retreat This is wheie 
Vlio serious danger lies, it is awfully difficult to retreat after a great 
victorious adianct the relations are entneU different In the latter 
case, even if discipline is not maintained, everybody rushes forward 
on his own accord In the case of n retreat, however, discipline must 
be more conscious and is a hundred times more necessary, because, 
when the uliole army la in retreat it does not sec clearly where 
to stop It sees only retreat, and a few panic stricken voices are 
enough to cause everybody to run Ihe danger here is enormous 
MTien a real army is in retreat, machine guns are plai-ed in the 
rear, and when an orderly retreat degenerates into a disorderly 
one, the order is given “Fire^” and quite right 

If, during an incredibly difficult retreat, when e\erything de 
pends on preserving good order, anyone spreads panic — even from 
the best of motives — the sli^^htcst violation of discipline must bu 
punished severely sternly ruthlessly, and this applies not only 
to certain of our internal Party affairs, but also, and to a greater 
extent, to such persons as the Mensheviks, and to all the gentlemen 
of the Two and a Half International 

The other day I read an article by Comrade Rakoai in No 20 of 
the Conmiunisi InlevRaiional on a new hook by Otto Bauer (who 
was our teacher at one time, but who, like Kautsky, became s 
miserable philistine after the war) Bauer now writes 

“They arc now retreating to capitolfem, we have always said that the revo 
lution is a bourgeois revolution ’ 

And the Menshpviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, all of whom 
preach this sort of thing, are astonished when we say that we shall 
shoot those who say ^urh things They are amazed, but surely it 
is clear when an army ib in retrfcat, a hundred times mote discipline 
IS required than when the anni advancing hecau^^e during nn 
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advflnco everybody rushes forward If t\er>bo(K ^larud rushmg 
back now immediate disaster would be ineMtable 

Precisely at such a time, the moat important thing is to retreat 
in good order, to fix the precise limits of the retreat nnd not to 
give WAV lo panic And when the Menshevik says, “Y ui are now 
refreafrng’, I naa rn {avoui of retreaf 1 agree with you I 

am your man let us retreat together” we say in repl) “For the 
public advocacy of Menshevism our revolutionary courts must pass 
sentence of death, otherwise they ore not our courts but God knows 
what ” 

They cannot understand this and exclaim, “Wliat dictatorial 
manners these people have^” They still think that we are per 
secuting the Menshe^'^ks because they fought us at Geneva But 
had we listened to what they said we would not ba\e been able 
to hold power for two months Indecdv the sermons which Otto 
Bauer, the leaders of the Second and Two nnd a Half Internation 
als the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries preach express 
tlieir very natures “The revolution has gone too far, we have 
always said what you are saying now, permit us to say it aernin ” 
And we say in reply “Permit us to put \ou against the wall for 
saying that Either be good enough to refrain from expressing your 
views, or if you want to express your political views publicly m the 
present circumstancea when we are in a more difficult situation 
than when we were being directly invaded b> the White Guards, 
then excuse us we shall treat you as the worst and most pernicious 
White Guard elements We must never forget this 

W7ien I say that we are stopping the retreat / do not mean to 
^^ay that we have learnt to trade On the contrary I am of the 
opposite opinion and if my speech were to create that impres‘»ion 
it would show that 1 had been misunderstood and that I am unable 
to pxpress my thoughts properly 

The point however i«t that we must put a atop to the nervous 
ness and fussiness that have arisen as a consequence of the N E P 
the desire to do everything anew nnd to adapt everything We now 
ha^e a number of mixed companies True we have only yery few 
We have formed nin^ companies in conjunchon ysnth foreign 
capitalists yyhicli have been endorsed bv thf* Commissariat for 
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Foieign Trade The Sokoimkov Commifision has endorsed six 
more and t!ie Se\crole88* has endorsed two Thus we have seventeen 
companies with a combined capital amounting to many millions^ 
endorsed by several departments (of course, there is plenty of con 
fusion \viih all these departments, and this may cause some hitch) 
At all events we have formed companies jointly wUh Russian and 
foreign capitalists There are only a few of them But this small 
but practical start shows that the Communists have been judged 
by what they do m practice They have not been judged by such 
high institiitions as the Central Control Commission and the All 
Russian Cential Executive Committee The Central Control Com 
mission 18 a very good institution, of course, and wo shall now 
give It more power For all that, when these institutions appraise 
CommuTii^its— ju<^t think of it, their authority is not recognised on 
the international matkel But wherf ordinary Russian and foreign 
capitalists join the Communists m forming companies we say 
‘We can do something after all, bad as it is, miserable as n is we 
have got something for a start ” True, it is not very much Just 
think of it a year has passed since we declared that we would 
de^otc all our energy (atid U is said that we have a great deal of 
energy) to this matter, and in the course of a year wq have only 
managed to form seventeen companies 

Tins shows how hellishly clumsy and awkward we are how 
much Oblomovlsm still remains, which we shall inevitably be 
thrashed for \et For all that, I repeat, a start has been made, a 
reconnaissance has been made The capitalists would not have come 
to ns had not the elementary conditions for their operations existed 
Even if only an insignificant section of them hag come it shows that 
a partial victory has been achieved 

Of course they will cheat us m these companies cheat ui, so 
that it wilUtake yeara before matters are straightened out But 
thla 13 nothing t do not say that this is a victory it is a tecon 
naissance which shows that we have territory, ue have a piece of 
land and can now slop the retreat 

The reconnaissance has re\ealed an insignificant number of 
agreePients with capitalists, hut we have concluded them for aH 
I Thf* Notihern Lumber Tni^t — Fd Eng 
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lint Wo mu'^t learn from that and contimie our operations In 
this sense ^\e must put a stop to nervousness srreamnig and fuss 
inesg We receive notes and telephone messages one after another 
asking we be reorganised too because we have the N V P’'* 

E\erybody is bustling and we get utter confusion, nohnciv is 
doing any practical work, everybody is continuously arguing about 
how to adapt oneself to the N E P , but no practical results arc 
forthcoming 

The merchants are laughing at the Conimunista and in nil prob 
ability are saying ‘‘Formerly they had Persuaders in Chief 
now they haA e Talkers in Chief There is not the slightest doubt 
that the capitalists gloated over the fact that we were late, that we 
were not sharp enough In this sense, I say, these instructions must 
be endorsed in the name of the congress 

The retreat is at an end The principal methods of operation 
of how we aie to work ^Mth the capitalists are indicated ha^e 
example^ although in insignificant number 

Stop philosophising and arguing about the NEP, let the 
poets write \erse3 that is what they are poets for But you econ 
omisls stop arguing about the NEP and increase the niirnbci 
of companies, count up the number of Commuiusts we have who 
can organise competition ivith the capitalists 

The retreat is at an end, it is now a matter of regrouping our 
forces These are the instructions that the congress must pass in 
order to put an end to fuss and bustle Calm down, do not philoso 
phise, that will be counted as a black mark against you Show bv 
your practical work that you ore working as well as the capitalists 
The capitalists are creating an economic link with the pea«^ants in 
order to amass wealth you must create a link ivith peasant econ 
omy in order t6 strengthen the economic power of our proletarian 
stale You have the advantage o\er the capitalists in that political 
power 13 m your hands, you have a number of economic irnploments 
at your command, the only thing is that you cannot make proper 
use of them Look at things more soberly Throw off the tinsel, the 
festive, Communist garments, sit doivn simply to learn a simple 
matter If you do that we shall beat the private capitalist We pos 
^ess political powei we possess huge econonuc resources If we 
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beat capitalism and cieate a link with peasant economy \vc shall 
become an absolutely inviiinble power Then the building of So 
cmlism Hill not be the task of the drop in the ocean that is called the 
Communist Party, but that of the masses of the toilers Then the 
tank and file peasant will see that we are helping him and will 
follow our lead, so that, even if tfie pace is a hundred tunes slower, 
it will be a million times more certain 

It IS m this sense that wc must say that tlie retreat has come 
ro an end and it will be the proper thing to transform this slogan, 
m one form or another, into a decision of the congress 

In this connection, I should like to deal with the question of 
whether iho New Economic Policy of the Bolsheviks is evolution 
or tactics That la the queatiou that was put by the Smcnovekhists, 
who, as >011 know are a trend which aiose in emigre Russia, u 
social political trend led b> some of the moat prominent Conslitu 
lional Democrats several ministers in the ex Kolchak govemmenl 
people who have become convinced that the Soviet govemmenl 
18 building dp the Russian state and therefore should be supported 
They argue in the foUownng way ^"But what sort of state is the 
SoMet government building^ The Communists say they are build 
mg a Communist state and assure us that this is tactics the Bolslie 
\iks say that they are using the private capitalists in a difficult 
moment, but later they will come into their own The Bolsheviks 
can say what they like, as a matter of fact it is not tactics but 
evolution, internal regeneration, they will aruve at the ordinary 
bourgeois state and f^ve must support them History proceeds iii 
devious ways*’ 

Several of them pretend to be Communists but many of th^m, 
including Ustryalov are more straightforward I think he was a 
minister m Kolchak's government He does not agree with his fel 
low Snienovekhists and says ‘‘You can say what you like about 
Communism, but I assert that it is not tactics, but evolution ** 1 think 
that by being straightforward like this, Ustryalov is doing us a lot 
of good We, and 1 particularly because of my position hear a 
lot of sentimental Communist lies 'Vommunlies,** every day, and 
sometimes we get mortally gick of them But now instead of these 
‘Vommunlics** I get a ropy of Smenfi Vekh which says quite 
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slraightforwarcll) '^Things are not m the Icist whu %ou itnagine 
them to be As a matter of fact >ou are slipping into ibc oiclimry 
houi^eois marsh Communist flags sticking all o\er the place 
with catchwords inscribed on them” This is \erv useful for this 
IS not a repetition of what wc are constantly heaniif, aioimd us 
but the simple class truth of the class enem> It is ^crv useful 
to re^d this sort of thing which is written not because the Com 
munist state allows you to write some things and doe^ not allow 
)ou to write others, hut because it really is tlie class truth bluntly 
and frankly uUexed hy the class enemy “I am in fa\our of sup 
porting the Soviet government,” says Ustryalov although he is a 
Constitutional Democrat, a bourgeois and supported intervention, 

am in fa\our of supporting the Soviet government because it 
lias taken the road that will lead it to the ordinary bourgeois 
«tate ” 

This IS very useful, and in mv opinion wc ought to bear it In 
mind It is much belter for us when the Smenoveklu^ts wiite in 
that strain than when some of them pretend to he almost Com 
munisls, sp that from a distance one cannot see whether thev believe 
in God or in the Coramunin revolution It must he said that such 
frank enemies are useful It mu»t be said quite frankly that the 
things Ustryalov talks about are possible History knows all sorts 
of metamorphoses To rely on firmness of convictions, loyalu, 
and other excellent spiritual qualities, is not being serious in poll 
tics A small number of people may possess excellent spiritual 
qualities, but the issues of history are decided by huge masses, 
uhich if the small number of people do not suit them sometimes 
treat the small number none too politely 

Many examples of this have occurred, and that !«» why we 
must welcome this frank utterance of the Smenovekhista The enemy 
is speaking the class truth and is pointing to the danger that is 
confronting us The enemy ia striving to make this inevitable The 
Smenovekhista express the mood of tens of thovmnds of hour 
geois, or of Soviet employees, the participants in our New Econ 
omir Policy This is the real and main danger And that is why 
attention must be concentrated mainly on the question ^‘Who will 
win^’* T have spoken about competition There is no direct rush 
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upon us, wo aie not being taken by the tliroat We do not know 
what will happen tomoriow, but today no armed attack is being 
made against us Neveitheless* the fight against capitalist society 
has become a hundred times more fierce and dangerous, because 
we are not always able to Bee clearly who are our enemies and 
who are our friends r 

I did not speak about Communist competition from the point 
of view of Communist sympathies, but from the point of view oi 
the development of the forms of economy and of social systems 
This IS not competition but, if not the last, then nearly the last, 
desptrate, funous, life and death struggle between capitalism and 
Communism 

And here we must clearly put the question wherein lies oiw 
strength and what do we lack^ We have quite enough political 
poiver I hardly think there is anyone here who will assert that on 
such and such a practical question m such and such a business 
institution, the Communists, tho Communist Paity, lack sufficient 
power Tlie mam economic power is in our hands All the decisive 
large enterprises, the railways, etc , are in our hands Widely as 
it may be developed in some places, the leasing of enterpnses 
plays an insignificant role, on the whole its sliaie is insignificant 
The economic powei in the hands of the proletarian state of Russia 

quite adequate to ensure the transition to Communism What 
then 13 lacking? That is clear, what is lacking is culture among 
that stratum of the Communists who perform the work of admini 
Btration But if we take Moscow, with its 4,700 responsible Com 
munleta, and if we take that huge bureaucratic machine, that huge 
pile, we must ask Who is leading whom? I doubt very much wheth 
er it could be said that the Communists were guiding this pile 
To tel! the truth, it is not they who are leading, they are being led 
Here something happened like what we were told in our history 
lessons when we were children sometimes one nation conquers 
another, the nation that conquered is the conqueror and the nation 
that 13 vanquished is the conquered nation This is simple and intel 
Hgible to all Biit what becomes of the culture of these nations? 
Hera things are not bo simple If the conquering nation is more 
oultwred than the vanquished nation tha former imposes its cu) 
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ture upon the latter, but if llie opposite is the case, Uiu \anqui 3 licc! 
nation imposes Us cultuio upon the conqueror Hus sonietlun^^ like 
tins happened in the capital of the Kb f S K ^ \iid Iiunl lln 1,700 
Communists (ntarl> a whole arm> division, and all ol tliim the 
xer) best) becomo subjected to an alien culture^ It is liut lluit 
one ma> ya llic impiessioa that, m this cast, the vanquished tnjo> 
a high level ol cuUuie Kut ihib is not the case at all ilitir culture 
\:s on a miserably low and insignificant level Ncvcithclcss U is 
Inglier tlian ours Miseiable and meagre as it is, U is higher than 
that of our lesponsiblc Communist adramisUalors, tor the UiUct 
lack the ability to adnumaler Communists who are pul at the 
head of insUlutions — and sometimes aitfiil saboUiirs delibLi iltl) 
put tlieni in theso positions in Older to use them as a shield — arc 
often fooled Ihia is a very unpleasant adniibSion to make, or nt all 
events, not a ver> pleasant one, but I think we mu-^t admit it, 
lor now this is the crux of the question I think tlial this is what 
the political kssou of the past )ear amounts to, and it is around 
this that the stiuggle will rage in 1922 

Will the lesponsible Communists of tlio USTSU and of tlie 
K C P realise that they cannot adininistei that the) imagine they 
arc leading, but that, as a matter of fact, they are being ltd ^ If 
they realue this, they will leant, of course, because it can be 
learnt For this it is necessar) to learn but our people are not 
learning Our people fling orders and decrees right and left, but 
llie lesull 13 quite different from what tliey wanted 

The competition and nvahy that wc have placed on the order 
of the day by proclaiming the NEP is seuous compclUion It 
would seem to be going on in all state inslitulions, but as a matter 
of fact H 13 one of the lorms of the struggle between two irrecon 
cilably hostile classes It is another form of the struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it is a struggle that has not yet 
been consummated, and culturally it has not yet been consummated 
even in the central institutions in Moscow Very often the bourgeois 
officials know the business better than our best Communists, who 
possess all power and every opportunity, but who cannot make 
llie slightest use of then rights and their power 

I should like to quote a passage from a pamphlet by Alexander 
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fodorsky This pamphlet was published in Vesyegonsk (there J6 
an uyexd toun ot tiiat name in the Tvqf Gnbernia) on the iirat 
anniversary of iho Soviet Revolution in Russia, on November 7, 
1918» a long long lime ago Evidently this \esyegonsk comrade is 
a member ol the Party I read the pamphlet a long time ago, a\u\ 
I am not sure that I can quote it verbatim, but he relates hoiv he 
began to equip two Soviet factoiits and that for this purpose he 
enlisted die services of two bourgeois in tlie way this was done at 
that time, le, he threatened to imprison them and to conligcak 
their pro|>ert> They were enlisted for the task of restoring tlie far 
tones We know how the sei vices of the bourgeoisie uero enlisted 
in 1918, so there is no need foi me to go into details Wo do this 
difierently now But this is the conclusion he arrived at “Tlus 
IS something only half done It is not enough to defeat the hour 
geoiBie, to finish them off, they must be compelled to work foi 
us 

Now these are remarkable words, remarkable words whicli 
show that even m the town of Vesyegonsk, even in 1918, there 
were some who property understood the relation between the con 
queuing proletaiiat and the vanquished bourgeoisie 

It IS something only lialf done when wo whack the exploiters 
over the hands, render them harmless, and finish them off In 
Moscow, ninety out of a liundred responsible workers imagine 
that the whole pomt is to finish off, to render harmless, and to 
wliack over the liands Very often, what I have said about the 
Mensheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries and White Guards is taken 
to mean only to render harmless, to whack over the hands (and 
perhaps, not only over tlie hands, but some other place) and to 
finish off But that is only half the job It was only half the job 
m 1918, when this was said by the Vesyegonsk comrade, now li 
13 even less than one fourth We must so arrange matters as to 
compel Iheil hands to work for us, and not so that responsible 
Communards shall be at the head, shall have rank and title, arjd 
6\yim with iho slieara, with the bomgeoisie That is the whole 
pomt 

The idea of building Communist society exclusively with the 
hands of the Communists is childish, absolutely childish The 
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Commumsls are drops in tlie ocean, drops in the ocron of tin 
people llie> \m 11 be able Lo kad ilie people along llitir road OJiU 
if they correctly delermnie the road not onl> jn the of the 

>\orld bisloncal direction In that sense ive liave delcrmintd our 
road quite coirectly, ever> state corrohoralcs the fact that \vt 
have delermined it coTTcctl), and we must rltlcrimni ii couictly 
m our own native land, in our country This is not the oril> thing 
that determines it, however, it is also determined b) whether thcie 
will be intervention oi not, b) our ability to give the peasants goods 
for their giaui The peasants will say, You are fine Icllowa you 
ilefejukd oui native land, that is why we obeyed yon, but if you 
cannot do business, get out*’^ Yes, that is what the pe isants will say 
We shall be able to manage economy if the Coimiiiuu^^ls sue 
ceed in building up this economy vMth others hands, while they 
themselves learn fiom this bourgeoisie and direct it along the road 
ihey want it to go But when a Communist imagines that he kriow'^ 
every tlung, when he says, **I am a responsible Communist I have 
hcaten eiumics far more senous than any salesman, we have fought 
at the front and have beaten far more serious enemies,” it is a 
predominating mood like tins that is killing us 

Rendering the exploiter harmless, whacking him over the 
hands, finishing liim off, is the least important part of the work 
This must be done, and our State Political Administration and our 
courts must do this more vigorously than they have been doing it 
up to now, they must remember that they are proletarian courts 
surrounded by enemies from all over the world This is not diffi 
cult, and in the main we have learnt to do it Here a certain amount 
of pressure must be brought to bear, but that is easy 

The second part of die victory, i e , building Communism with 
hands other than those of the Communists, being able to do in a 
practical manner what it is economically necessary to do, means 
finding the link with peasant economy^ satisfying the peasant so 
that he shall say “Hard and difficult as dungs are, painful as 
starvation is, I see a government which, while an uhusual one, is 
doing something practical, real and palpably useful ” We must 
see to it that the numerous elements widi whom we are co 
operating and who far exceed us in number, shall work in such 
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a way that we shall be able to supeiTise tliem, bo that we ehall 
undtrsland this \\ork, and so that their hands shall make some 
thing useful for Communism Tlus is tlie ciux of tlie present 
situation, foi although individual Commumsts have understood 
and realised the necessity of enlisting the non party people for this 
work, the broad masses of our Party have not How many ciiculors 
have been written, how much has been said about this? But how much 
has been done during tlio past year? Nothing Of a hundred com 
mittecs in our Party haidly five can show practical lesults Ihis 
shows how much we lag belnnd the requirements of the present 
time, liow much we are still living m the traditions of 1918 and 
1919 Ihose were great >ears, a gieat world historical task was 
accompliBhed But if, looking back on those yeaxs, we did not see 
the task lliat now confronts us, we would be certainly and absolute 
ly doomed And the whole point is that we refuse to admit this 

I should now like to quote two piactical examples to show how 
we admimster 1 have said already that it would be moie correct 
to take one ot iho state trusts as an example I must ask >ou tu 
excuse me for not being able to take this correct example, for, 
m order to be able to do that, it would be necessary to stud) the 
concrete material concerning at least one state tiust Unfortunately 
I have been unable to do that, and so I will take these two small 
examples One example is the accusation of bureaucracy levelled 
against the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade by the Mos 
cow Consumers* Co opei olive Society The other example I take 
from the Donets Basin 

The first example is not quite suitable — I am not able to find 
a better — but it will serve to illuetrate my main idea As you know 
from the newspapers, I have not been able to deal with affairs 
directly during the past few months, I ha\e not been attending the 
Council of People’s Commissars or the Cenlral Committee Duung 
my temporary and rare visits to Moscow 1 was struck by the 
desperate and awful complaints levelled against the People’s 
Comnuaaariat for Foreign Trade I have ne\er doubted for a 
moment that the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade works 
badly and that it is bound by red tape But when die complaints 
became particularly blttei* I tried to investigate the matter, to take 
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a conciele example and get to the bottom of it, to ascertain the 
cause, to aeceitain why the machine was not working 

The Moscow Consumers Co opeiative Society desired to pur 
chase a quantity of canned goods In this connection a French 
citizen appealed on the scene I do not know whether this was in 
the interests of international politics and with the knowledge of 
the leaders of the Entente, oi with the approval of Poincare and 
the othei enemies of the Soviet government (I think our lustonans 
will investigate and leveal tins after the Genoa Conference), 
hut the fact is that the french bouigeoisie took not only a tlieore 
tical, but also a piactical part in this business, as a repiesentative 
of the Fiench bourgeoisie happened to be in Moscow and had 
canned goods to sell Moscow is starving, in the summer it will 
starve still more, no meat has been delivered, and, knowing the 
merits of our Commissariat for Railways, probably n6ne will be 
delivered 

An offei 13 made to sell canned meat (the future investigation 
will show whethei it had gone entirely bad) for Soviet currency 
What could be simpler? It tuins out however, that if the matter is 
properly argued on Soviet lines it is not so simple I was unable to 
investigate the matter personally, but I ordered an mvesligation 
and I have befoie me the leport which relates how this celebiated 
(nse developed It started with the decision adopted on February 
11 by the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the R C P 
on the report of Comrade Kamenev on the desirability of purchas 
ing foodstuffs abroad Of course, how could a Russian citizen 
decide such a question without the consent of the Political Bureau 
of the C C of the R C P I Just imagine, how could 4,700 responsible 
workers (and this is only according to tlie census) decide such n 
question as purchasing foodstuffs abroad without the consent of the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee? This would be some 
thing supernatural, of course Evidently Comrade Kamenev under 
stands our policy and the realities of our position perfectly well, 
and therefore he did not place too much reliance on a large number 
of responsible workers He started by taking the bull by the horns 
— if not the bull, at all events the Political Bureau — and without 
any difl&culty (I did not hear that there was any discussion over 
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the mailer) obtained a resolution stating * lo call the attention of 
the People’s Commissaiiat for Foreign fradc to the desirability of 
importing foodstuffs from abroad, the import duties etc The 
attention of the People’s Conmussariat for Foieign irude is diaivn 
to tins Hungs begin to nio\e This was on rebiiiary 11 I recall 
that I had occasion to be m Moscou at the vciy end of February, 
or about tliat time, and what did 1 find? The complaints, the des 
perate complaints of the Moscow comrades ‘‘Wliat’s the matter? ’ I 
ask “We cant purchase these foodstuffs, no mailer what wq do 
“Why?” “Because of the red tape of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade’ I had not been taking pait in affairs for a long 
time and I did not know that the Political Bureau had adopted a 
decision on the matter, I merel) ordered the sccielar) of oui Coun 
cil to investigate, to procure a document and to show it lo me And 
the matter ended when Krassin arrived Kamenev discussed the 
matter with him, the business was ai ranged, and the canned meat 
was purchased All’s well that ends well 

I have not tlie least doubt that Kamenev and Kiassin can conic 
lo an understanding and properly detenninc the political line 
desired by tlie Political Bureau of the Central CommUtee of the 
RCP If tlie political line on coimnercial matters ^\cie decided by 
Kamenev and Krassin, oui Soviet Republic would be the best re 
public in the world But Kamenev, a member of the Political 
Bureau, and Kra^^sin — the latter is busy with diplomatic affniis 
connected with Genoa, affairs which have entailed an enormous, 
ap excessive amount of labour — these comrades cannot be dragged 
into every transaction, dragged into the business of buying canned 
goods from a French citizen It is impossible to work m this way 
This 18 not new, not economic, and not a polic>, but sheei mockery 
INow I have the report of the investigation of this matter In fact, 
I have two reports one, the report of the investigation made by 
Gorbunov, tlie Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
and hi3 assistant, Miroshnikov, and the oihei, the report of the in 
vestigation made by the State Political Adminibtrntion I do not 
know why the latter inteiested itself in the matter, and I am not 
quite sure whether it was proper for it to do ao but I will not go 
info that now, because I am afraid this might entail another mves 
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tigation The irapoitant thing is that mutciial on the matter has 
been collected and I now have it before me 

Plow could It happen that I should heai bitter complaints at the 
end of February when I airived in Moscow tliat * we cannot buy 
the canned goods/* wlule at the same time tliere was a ship loaded 
with canned goods in Libau and piepared to take Soviet currency 
for real canned goods?* If these canned goods are not entirely 
bad (and I now emphasise the *if/’ because I am not sure that 1 
shall not call for another investigation, the results of which, how 
ever, we shall have to report at the next congress) , if, I say, tlieso 
goods have not gone bad and they have been purchased, I ask 
Why could not tins matter have been settled without Kamenev and 
Kiassin? From the report which I have before me I gathei that one 
responsible Communist sent anothei responsible Communist to hell 
I also gather from this lepoit that one responsible Communist 
said to anothei responsible Communist *Tn future I shall not talk 
to you except in the presence of a notary ” Reading this report I 
recalled the time when I was in exile in Siberia, twenty five years 
ago, and had occa«?ion to act in the capacity of n lawyei I was an 
undergiound lawyer, because, being summarily exiled, I was not 
allowed to practice, but as there were no other lawyers in the re 
gion people came to me and told me about some of their affairs 
But I had tlie greatest difficulty in understanding what it was all 
about A woman would come to me and of course ^s ould start telling 
mo all about her relatives, and it was incredibly difficult to get from 
her what she really wanted Tlien she would tell me a story about 
a white cow I say to her **Bring me a copy ’* She would then go 
off complaining “He won’t hear what I have to say about the white 
cow unless I bung a copy” We in our colony used to have 'i 
good laugh over this copy But I was able to make some progress 
People came to me brought copies of the necessary documents and 
I was able to gather what their trouble was, what tliey complained of, 
what ailed them This was twenty five yeais ago in Siberia, in a 
place many hundieda of versts from the nearest lailwaA station 
But why was it necessary, three years after the revolution, in the 
capital of the Soviet Republic, to have two investigations, the 
intervention of Kamenev and Krassm and the Instructions of the 
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Political Buitau in order to pmchase canned goods? What Mas 
lacbng? Political power ^ No They found the moiity» so that the> 
had economic as ^vell as political power All the necessary insti 
lutions \vere available What was lacking, then‘s Culture on the 
part of ninety nine out of every bundled of the workers m the 
Moscow Consumeia* Co opeiative Society — to whom 1 have no ob 
jection whatever, and whom I regard as excellent Communists — 
and in the Commissariat for Foreign Trade They were unable to 
approach the subject in a cultured manner 

When I first heard of the matter I sent the following written 
proposal to the Central Committee that all the workers in the 
Mosco^v institutions, except the members of the All Rus*^ian Central 
Executive Committee, ^\ho, as you know, are inviolable, be put in 
the worst prison in Moscow for six hours and those of the People’s 
Comiuissanat for Foreign Trade for thirty six hours It transpires 
now that no one can say who the culprits are, indeed, from what I 
have told you it is evident that the culprits will not be discovered 
It 13 simply the usual Russian intellectual inability to do practical 
things — inefficiency and lackadaisical ness First they bustle around, 
do something, and then think about it, and when nothing comes oi 
It they run to complain to Kamenev and want the matter to be 
brought up at the Political Bureau Of course, all difficult state 
problems should be brought before the Political Bureau— I shall 
have to say soraetliing about that later on — but tliey should think 
first and then act If you want to bring up a case, submit the ap 
propnate documents First send a telegram, we still have tele 
phones in Moscow, send a telephone message to the competent 
institution and a copy to Tsuiupa saying, “I regard the transaction 
as urgent and ivill take proceedings against any red tape ” One 
must think of this^elementary culture, one must approach a subject 
in a thoughtful manner If the business is not settled in the course 
of a few minutes’ telephone conversation, collect the documents and 
say, *Tf you start any of your red tape I shall put you in prison ” 
But not a moment’s thought is given to the matter, there is no prep 
aration, the usual bustle, several commissionSv everybody is tired 
out, exhausted, sick and things begin to move only when Kamenev 
18 put In touch with Krassin All this is typical, not only in the capi 
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tal, Moscow, but also in the other capitals, in the capitals pf ftll 
the independent republics and separate oblasts And the same thing 
even a hundred times worse, constantly goes on in the proMncial 
towns 

In our struggle we must remember that the Commimists must be 
thoughtful They can tell >ou all about the revolutionary struggle 
and about the state of the revolutionary struggle all over tlie world 
But in ordei to extricate oneself from desperate poveity and want 
one must be tltoughtful, cultuied and methodical, they lack these 
qualities It would be unfair to say that the responsible Communists 
do not approach their tasks in a conscientious manner The over 
whelming majority of them, ninety nine per cent, are not onl) con 
scientious, they proved their loyalty to the revolution under the 
most difficult conditions before the fall of tsarism and after the 
revolution, they literally risked their lives Theiefore it would 
be radically wrong to seek for the cause in this We need a cultured 
approach to the simplest affairs of state It must be understood 
that this is a matter of state, of commerce, and if obstacles anse one 
must be able to overcome them and take proceedings against those 
who are guilty of red tape I think the proletaiiai^ courts will be 
able to punish, but m order to punish, the culprits must be found 
I assure you that m this case no culprits will be found Look into 
this business, all of you, no one is guilty, all we see is a lot of 
fuss and bustle and nonsense Nobody has the ability to ap 
proach the business properly, nobodf understands that affaiia of 
state must be approached not this way, but that way And all the 
White Guards and saboteurs take advantage of this At one time we 
waged a furious struggle against the saboteurs, that struggle con 
fronts us even now It is true, of course, that there are soboteuTs, 
and they must be fought But can we fight them when the position 
IS as I have described it? Thus is worse than any sabotage The sabo 
teur would want nothing more than that two Communists should 
argue over the question of when to appeal to the Political Bureau 
for instnujtions on the principle of buying foodstuffs, and of course, 
he would soon slip in between them If any intelligent saboteur were 
to stand near one or the other of these Communists, or near each 
of them in turn, and support him, that would be the end The cause 
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^vould be doomed forever Who 19 to blanie^ Nobod>, because two 
re‘»ponBible, loyal revolutionaries aro arguing about last year’s 
snow, are arguing over the question of when to appeal to the Po 
litical Bureau for instructions on the principle of bu) iiig food^tuffa 

This IS the problem and the difficulty that confront U3 Any sales 
man who has received any training in n large capitalist enterprise 
could settle a matter like that, but ninety nine responsible Com 
munista out of a hundred cannot do it, and they refuse to understand 
that they cannot, and that they must learn from th^ A B C Unless 
we understand this, unless we 9 it down in the preparatory class 
again, we shall ne\ er be able to solve the economic problem that 
now lies at the basis of the whole of our policy 

The other example I wanted to give you is that of the Donets 
Basin You know that this is the centre, the real basis of the whole 
of our economy There can be no thought of lestonng large scale 
mdustiy in Russia, no thought of real construction of Socialism- — 
for It can only be liuiU with the aid of large scale industr> — unless 
W 6 restore the Donets Basin and raise it to the pioper level We 
have seen to this on the Central Committee 

In connectiqn with this region there was no illegal, ridiculous 
and stupid raising of minor questions in the Political Bureau, but 
real, absolutely urgent business 

The Central Committee had to see to it that work was earned on 
in such real centres, bases and foundations of our entire economy 
In a real businesslike manner, and at the head of the Central Coni 
Industry Board there were not only loyal people but leally tdinaled 
and very able people, I would not be mistaken even if I said tal 
ented people, and that is why the Central Committee concentrated 
its attention on it The Ukraine is an independent republic That 
1$ quite all right But in Party matters it sometimes — what is the 
politest way of saying it? — ^takes a roundabout course, and we have 
tu get at them somehow For the people there are sly, and — I will 
not say deceive the Central Committee, but somehow edge away 
from U 8 In order to obtain a view of the nhole business we dia 
cussed it on the Central Committee here and discovered friction and 
disagreements There is a Commission for the Utilisation of Small 
Mines thete, and of course there is severe friction between \\ and the 
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Central Coal Industry Board Still, we, the Central Coinmitteo, ha\e 
a ceitain amount of expeiience, and we unanimously decided not to 
remove the leading people, and ordered that we be kept informed 
of any friction, even down to the emallest detail For if we have 
not onl> loyal but also capable people in the region, we must strive 
to suppoit them so that they may complete their tuition, assuming 
that they have not done that In the end, a Part) congress was held 
in the Ukraine — I do not know what came of it, all sorts of things 
happened I asked for information from the Ukrainian comrades, 
and I asked Comrade Orjonikidze, as did also the Central Commit 
lee, to go down there and ascertain what had taken place Evidently 
t! ere was some intrigue and an awful mess, which the History of 
the Pnity Commission will not be able to clear up for ten years if it 
undertakes to do so But the upshot of it all was that, in spite of the 
unanimous instructions of the Central Committee, this group was 
superseded by anotlur gioup What was the matter*^ In the mam, 
notwithstanding all its Jngh qualities a section of this group com 
mitted a mistake They were overzealous in their methods of admin 
istration There you have to deal with workers Very often “work 
ers” IS taken to mean the factor) proletariat But it does not mean 
that at all Since the war people have gone into the factories who 
are not proletarnn at all, they went into the factories in order to 
hide from the war And aie the social and economic conditions in 
our country today such as to induce real proletarians to go into the 
factories^ No It would be true according to Marx , but Marx did not 
write about Russia but about capitalism ns a whole, beginning 
with the fifteenth century It holds true for a period of six hundred 
yeais, but it is not true for contemporary Russia Very often those 
who go into the factones are not proletarians, but all sorts of casual 
elements 

The piolilem is to learn to organise the work properl}, so as 
not to lag behind, so as to avoid friction, which does occur, in time 
and not separate administration from politics For our administra 
tion and politics rest on the whole of the vanguard maintaining 
contact with the whole mass of the proletariat and with the whole 
mass of the peasantry If an} body forgets about these cogs if ht 
becomes entirely absorbed in administration, misfortune will re 
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suit The luietake which the Donets Basin workers committed is in 
significant compared iMtli othei mistakes we have committed, but it 
IS E topical example The Central Committee unanimously de 
manded “Allow this group to lemain, liring all conflicts, even 
minor ones, before the Central Committee, for the Donets Basin 
IS not a casual district, it is a district without which Socialist con 
'.trnction will simply reiliain a pious ^vish But the whole of our 
political power, the whole authority ol the Central Committee 
proved inadequate 

This time a mistake in administration was committed, of course, 
in addition, a heap of other mistakes were committed 

This example ^hows that the whole point is not in possessing 
polilical poiver, but in being able to administer, in being able to 
put people m their proper places, in being able to avoid petty con 
flicts, so that there shall be no iiitcnuption in state economic work 
This IS what is lacking, this is the mistake 

I think that when we talk about our revolution and weigh up the 
fate of the revolution we must strictly distinguish the problems 
which the revolution has solved completely and which have gone 
into the histoiy of the world histouc tinn as something inalienable 
from capitalism Our re\olution has such solutioiH to record Let 
the Mensheviks and Otto Bauer, the representative of the Two 
and a Half International, shout ns much as they like that, ‘Theirs 
IS a bourgeois re\olution”, we say that oui task is to carry the botir 
gems revolution to the end As a certain White Guaid newspaper 
expresced it, foi four hundred years manure was collected in our 
state institutions, but the Bolsheviks cleaned out tins manure in four 
years This is the grc'it service we icndcred What did the Menshe 
viks and Socialist Revolutionaries do? Nothing Neither m oui 
country nor m advanced, enlightened Germany can they clean up 
the manure of medisovaiism And they reproach us for doing what 
stands very much to our credit The fact that we earned the revolu 
lulion to its conclusion is something inalienable that stands to our 
credit 

Wai is now in the air The trade unions, for example, the re 
format trade unions, are passing resolutions against war and are 
threatening to rail slrikes in opposition to war Recentl) if I am 
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not mistaken, I read a report in the newspapers to the effect that an 
excellent Communist in the French Chamber made a speech in oppo 
sition to war and stated that the uorkera would prefer to rise in 
revolt rather than go to war The question cannot be put in the wav 
we put It in 1912, \vhcn the Basle manifesto was published The 
Russian revolution alone showed how it was possible to emerge 
from war, and what effort this entailed, it showed what emerging 
from a reactionary war by reyolutionary methods means Reaction 
ary impel lalist wars are inevitable in all parts of the world, and 
humanity cannot forget, and will not forget, in solving prohlema 
of this sort that tens of millions were slaughtered at that time and 
will be again if war breaks out We are living in the twentieth ceu 
lury and the only nation that emerged from a reactionary war by 
revolutionaiy methods, not for the benefit o/ this or that govern 
ment, but by overthrowing it, was the Russian nation, and it was the 
Russian revolution that extricated it And what has been non by the 
Russian levolution is inalienable No power on earth can deprive 
U8 of that, any more than any power on earth can deprive us of 
what the Soviet state has already created This is a world historic 
victoiy For hundreds of years states have been built according to 
the houigeois model, and for the first time a non bourgeois form 
of state has been discovered Our apparatus may be a bad one, but 
it IS said that the first steam engine to be invented was also a bad 
one, and it is not even known whether it worked or not That is not 
the point, the point is that it was invented Even assuming that the 
form of the first steam engine was unsuitable, the point is that 
we now have steam engines Even if our state apparatus is very 
bad, it has been created, the greatest historical invention has been 
made, a proletarian type of atate has been created Therefore, let 
the whole of Europe, let thousands of bourgeois newspapers broad 
cast news about the alleged horrors and poverty that prevail in 
our counl:i) about suffering being the only lot of the toilers in oui 
country, the fact is that all over the world all the workers aie at 
traoted towards the Soviet state These are the great and inalienable 
gams that we have achieved But for us, the representatives of the 
Communist Paity, this only means opening the door The task 
that now confronts us is that of laying the foimdations of Socialist 
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economy Has this been done*^ No, it has not We still lack the 
Socialist foundation Those Communists who miogine that ive have 
il are greatly mistaken The whole point is to separate firmly, 
clearly and soberly, what represents the world historic service ren 
dered by the Russian revolution from what we do very badlv, from 
what has not yet been created, and what we shall have to alter many 
times yet 

Political events are always very confused and complicated The) 
can be compared with n chain It is no use clutching at only one 
link m order to grasp the whole chain It is impossible artificially 
to select one particular link to clutch at Wliat ivas the mam tiling 
in 1917? It was emerging from the war, which the whole of the 
people demanded, and this covered everything Revolutionary Rus 
si a extricated herself from the war Tremendou*^ efforts were made, 
but the mam requirements of the people were taken into account 
and this brought us victory for many years And the people 
sensed, the peasants saw, every soldier who returned from the front 
understood perfectly well that the Soviet government was a more 
democratic government, one that was closer to the toilers No matter 
how many outrageous and absurd things we may have done in other 
spheres the fact that we took this mam task into account proves 
that eventing was right 

What was the mam thing in 1919 and 1920^ Militaiy resisiamc 
The enemy was marching against us the world powerful Entente 
was strangling us No propaganda was required here Every non 
party peasant understood what was going on The landlord was 
coming The Communists could fight him Tliat is why, taken in the 
mass, the peasants followed the lead of the Communists that why 
we were victorious 

In 1921 the main thing was to retreat m good order That is 
why stern discipline was required The ^‘Workers* Opposition*’ said 
**You are underestimating the workers, the workers *ihould display 
greater JmUatne” But initiative should be dl 3 pln^ed in retreating 
in good order and m maintaining stem discipline Anyone who 
introduced a note of panic or of violation of discipline would have 
dootned the revolution to defeat for there is nothing more difli 
cult than retreating with people who have been arruslomcd to \ic 
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lor) , \Nho are imbued \/ilK revolutionary vieivs and ideals, and who, 
in their hearts, regard every retreat as something shameful The 
gieatest danger 13 the violation of good order, and the greatest task 
13 to maintain good order 

And what is the mam thing now? The main thing now, and I 
should like to sum up my report with this, is not in our having 
changed our policy An incredible lot is talked about this in con 
ncchon with the N E P It is all talking in the air It is the most 
harmful twaddle In connection with the N E P efforts are being 
made to change our institutions and to form new institutions All 
this IS haimful twaddle We have reached tlie position when the 
main thing is men, the pioper selection of people This is difficult to 
understand for a revolutionary who is accustomed to fighting 
against pettiness and uplift educators, and who, instead of chang 
ing institutions, has advanced the role of individuals But we have 
reached a position the political significance of which we must so 
berly estimate, we have gone so far that we cannot hold all the posi 
tions, and we should not hold them all 

During tlie past few years our international position has im 
proted enoimously The Soviet type of state la our achievement, it 
15 a step forward for the whole of humanity, and the Communist 
International every day corroborates this ivith the newd that is 
received from any country Nobody has the slightest shadow of 
doubt about this From the point of view of practical work how 
ever, tlie position is that imleas the Communists render the masses 
of the peasants practical assistance they will not receive their sup 
port We should not concentrate our attention on legislation, on 
passing better decrees, etc There was a penod when passing decrees 
was a form of propaganda People used to laugh at us and say that 
the Bolsheviks do not realise that their deciees are not carried out 
the whole of the White Guard press was full of jeers of this sort 
But this was a legitimate penod It was the time when the Bol'^hcviks 
had taken power and said to the rank and file peasant to the rank 
and file worker ‘‘Here is a decree, this is how we should like to 
have the state administered Try it I” From the very outset we gave 
ihf simple woikers and peasants an idea of politics in the form of 
decrees The result was the enormous confidence we enjoyed and 
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now enjoy among the iiinssea of the people This was an essential 
period in the beginning of the levolution, without it wc would not 
lia\e risen on the crest of the revolutionary wave, we would have 
dragged in ita wake Witliout it we would not have won the con 
hdence of all the workers and peasants who wanted to build their 
lives on new lines But this period has passed, and we refuse to 
understand this Now the peasants and vsorkers will laugh at ua 
if we order this oi that institution to be built or altered Now the 
simple worker and peasant will display no interest m this, and 
tliey will be right, because this is not the central task now This 
IS not the sort of thing that yon, iho Communist, should now go to 
ihe people with Although we who are engaged in state institutions 
are always submerged in such petty things, this is not the link that 
we must grasp, tins is not the mam thing The main thing is that 
people are not an their proper places, that responsible Communists 
who acquitted themselves splendidly throughout the i evolution have 
been put to commercial and mdustnal work which they know no 
thing about and prevent us from seeing the tiuth, for rogues and 
swindlers hide behind their backs The point is that we do not verify 
the practical fulfilment of ordeis This is a prosaic job, a small job, 
but we are living aftei the greatest political change that has ever 
occurred, under conditions which compel us for a time to live in 
the midst of the capitalist system The main thing is not politics 
in the narrow sense of the woid (what as said in the newspapers 
IB just political twaddle, there is nothing Socialistic in it at all), the 
mam tiling is not resolutions, not institutions and reorganisation 
We shall do this if it is necessary, but do not go to the people with 
It , select the necessary people and verify what has been done prac 
lically in the way of carrying out orders This is what the people 
attach value to 

Among the people we are as a drop in the ocean, and we shall 
be able to administer only vyhen we properly express what the 
people renljse Unless we do this, the Communist Party will not bo 
able to lead the proletariat the proletariat will not lead the masses 
and the whole machine will collapse The thing the people and the 
maases of the toilers regard as fundamental foi themselve<^ today 
la the assistance they receive in their desperate condition of want 
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and starvation, they want some leal evidence of the iinpiovemuil 
which the peasant needs and to which he is accustomed The peasant 
knows the market and tiade could not introduce direct Com 
munist distribution We lacked the factories and their equipment 
tor this That being the case, we must give tlie peasants what 
they want through the medium of trade, and give it as well as the 
capitalist gave it, otherwise the people will not be able to bear 
such administration This is the mam thing And unless somelhing 
unexpected arises, this should become the mam thing in our work 
in 1922 on three conditions 

The first condition is tliat theie is no intervention We are doing 
all we can m the diplomatic field to avoid it, nevertheless, it may 
occur any day We must indeed be on the alert, and must agree 
to make certain heavy sacnficea for the benefit of the Red Army, 
nilhin definite limits, of course We are confronted by the whole 
bourgeois world, which is only seeking the form in which to strangle 
us Our Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries are nothing more 
nor less than the agents of the bouigeoisie Such is their political 
position 

The second condition is that the financial crisis is not too severe 
The crisis is approaching You will hear about it when we discuss 
the question of financial policy If it is too severe and aiduous we 
shall have to alter many things again and concentiale all efforts 
on one thing If it is not too severe it may even be useful it will 
brush up the Communists in all the stale trusts, only we must not 
forget to do this The financial erms vill shako up the institutions 
and enterprises, and the unfit will be the first to collapse Only we 
must take care that all the blame for this is not thrown on the 
specialists, and that the responsible Communists are not praised 
for being very good fellows who have fought at the fronts and 
have always worked well Thus, if the financial crisis is not loo 
severe, it will be beneficial in that it will brush up all the respon 
Bible Communists in the business institutions, not in the way that 
the Central Control Commission and the Central Verification Cgm 
mission do it, but in the way it should be done 

The third condition is that we do not make any political mistakes 
itj this period Of course, if we do make political mistakes all our 
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economic construction will be disrupted and we shall have, to enlci 
into controversies about correction and direction If we do not 
make any sad mistakes, iho main thing m the near future will not 
be decrees and politics in the narrow sense of the word, not instilu 
Uons and their organisation — the responsible Conimuiusts and the 
Soviet institutions will deal with these things if necessary — the main 
thing in all this work will be selecting the proper people and veil 
fying the fulfilment of orders If we learn something practical, if we 
do something practically useful in this field, we shall once again 
overcome all difficulties 

In conclusion I must deal with the practical side of the question 
of our higher institutions and of the Party’s attitude towards them 
Wrong relations have arisen between the Party and tlie Soviet in 
stitutions, on this we are quite unanimous I gave you one example 
to show that concrete minor matters aie dragged before the Political 
Bureau It is difficult to solve this problem formally, for theie is 
only one governing party at the head of affairs m our country, 
and a member of the Party cannot be prohibited from lodging com 
plaints That is why all that comes up on the Council of People s 
Commissars is dragged helore the Political Bureau I am largely 
to blame for this foi to a large extent contact between the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Political Bureau was maintained 
through me When I was obliged to retire from work it was found 
tliat the two wheels were not working in unison and Kamenev had 
to bear a treble load to maintain this contact As it is hardly likely 
that I shall return to work in the near future, all hopes rest on the 
fact that we now have another two vice chairmen — Comrade Tsuru 
pa, whom the Germans have purged, and Comrade Rykov, whom 
the Gerjneus have given an excellent clean out Ev^en Wilhelm, Em 
peror of the Germans, proved useful to us, I did not expect it 
Comrade Rykov was under the medical treatment of Wilhelm’s sur 
geon , the latter cut out Ryfcov’s worst part and left it in Germany, 
and leaving the best part of Rykov, sent bun back to us complete!} 
purged If this ^^ystem is continued in the future things will go very 
well 

But jokipg aside, a word or two about the main instructions On 
this point there la complete unanimity on the Central Committee, 
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and I hope that the congress will pay the closest attention to it and 
endorse the instructions that the Political Bureau and tlie Central 
Committee be relieved of minor matters, and that the quality of the 
work of the lesponsible workers be unproved The People’s Com 
missars must be responsible for their work and should not bring 
these matters up first on the Council of People’s Commissars and 
then on the Political Bureau Formally, we cannot abolish the right 
to lodge complaints with the Central Committee, for our Party is 
the only governing party m the country But we riiust put a stop 
to the habit of bnnging every petty matter before the Central Com 
mittee , we must raise the prestige of the Council of People’s Com 
missara The Commiasars and not the Vice CommissaTs must do 
most of the work The character of the Council must be 
changed in the direction that I have not succeeded in changing 
it dunng the past year, viz, of paying much more attention 
to venfying the fulfilment of orders We shall have another two 
vice chairmen, Comrades Rykov and Tsurupa Rykov succeeded in 
putting the Special Army Supplies Commission on its feet, and that 
body worked well Tsurupa has orgamsed one of the best of our 
People’s CommiBsanats If the two of them devote the maximum 
of attention to tightening up the People’s CommiasanatB m regard 
to fulfilment and responsibility, we shall make some, if only slight, 
progress We have eighteen People’s Commissariats, of these not 
less than fifteen are useless, we cannot find good People’s Com 
missars everywhere, and so it will be a good* thing if our comrades 
devote more attention to theso questions Comrade Rjkov must be 
come a member of the Bureau of the Central Committee and a 
member of the presidium of the All Russian Central Executive 
Committee, because contact must bo maintained between these two 
bodies, otherwise the principal wheels will be turning to no purpose 
In this connection we must see to it that the number of the com-x 
missions of the Council of People’s Commissars and of the Council 
of Labour and Defence^ are reduced, that they shall know and 

^ The Council of Labour and Defence was formed In accordance with a 
decision passed by the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Parly in 
March 1919 Its functions are to co ordinate and direct the work of tlie various 
businesB Commissariata — Ed 
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settle tlieii own affaiis and not split up into an infinite iiumbei of 
commissions A few days ago the commissions were purged It was 
found that there were one hundred and twenty commissions How 
many were necessary? Sixteen And tins is not the first purging 
lustead of being responsible foi their work, can v mg out the deci 
siona of the Council of People’s Commissars and knowing that they 
are lesponsible for this, the leading coniiades hide behind com 
missions The devil himself would bieak his neck in these coxnmis 
sions Nobody knows what is going on, who is responsible, every 
thing IS mixed up, and finally a decision is passed according to 
which everybody is responsible 

In this connection reference must be made to the need for ex 
tending and developing the autonomy and activities of the Oblast 
Economic Conferences of the Executive Committees The adniinis 
trative division of Russia has now been made on scientific lines , the 
economic, climatic and social conditions, the conditions of obtain 
mg fuel, local industry, etc , have all been taken into account On 
the basis of tins division, Regional and Oblast Economic Confer 
ences have been instituted Alterations may be made here and there, 
of oourse, but the prestige of these Economic Conferences must be 
raised 

Then we must see to it that the All Russian Central Executive 
Committee shall work more energetically, meet in session more 
regularly and for longer periods The Sessions of the All Russian 
Central Executive Committee should discuss bills which are some 
limes hastily brought before the Council of People’s Commissars 
when ih^re la no need for it It would be better to postpone such 
bills and to gi\e the local workers an opportunity to study tliem 
carefully More strict demands should be made upon those wlio 
draft the bills This is not done 

If the Sessions of the All Russian Central Executive Committee 
last longer, they can split up into sections and subcommissions, 
and thus be able to verify the work more strictly and strive to 
achieve what in my opinion is tlie whole crux, the whole essence 
of the preaenV poUV\ca\ silnalion the concenlratioTi of aUention on 
the proper selection of people and verification of actual fulfilment 



FOLITICAL REU^ORT OF C C TO ELEVENTH CONGRESS :JUy 

It must be admitted, must not be afraid to admit, that in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred the responsible CommumstB are 
not in the jobs they aie now fit for, that they are unable to perform 
their duties, and that they must sit down to learn them If this is 
admitted, and since we have the opportunity of learning — judging 
by the general international situation we shall have time to do so— 
we must do it come what may 
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CLOSING SPEECH AT THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS 
or THE R C P IB ) 

April 2, 1922 

Comrades^ the work of the coDgregs is now dra^Miig to a close 
The first distinction that strikes one in comparing this congress 
^vith the prerediiig one is the greater solidarity, the greater unani 
mity and greater organisational Unity displayed at this congress 
Only a small part of one of the sections of the opposition that 
existed at the last congress placid itsilf outside the Pait) 

On the trade union quesUon and on the No\i rconomic Policy 
no disagreemenls, or hardly any disagreements, were revealed in oiu 
Party 

The ladically and fundamentally new ^ achibviment of this 
congress la that it has provided \ivid proof that our enemies are 
wrong in tirelessly asserting that our Party is becoming senile and 
IB losing its flexibility of mind and body 
No We have not lost this flexibility 

When the objective state of affairs in Russia, and all over the 
world, called for an advance, for an audacious, rapid and detei 
mined attack on the enemy, we made that attack If necessary we 
shall do BO again and again 

By that we raised our revolution to a height hitherto unprece 
dented anywhere in the world No power on earth, no matter how 
much evil, hardship and suffering it may yet cause for millions and 
hundreds of millions of people, can take from us the principal gains 
of our revolution for these are no longer “our*’ gams, but world 
historic gains 

But when, as was the case in the spring of 1921, the vanguaid 
of the revolution was in danger of becoming isolated from the 
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jnaHbes of the peoplct from the masses of the peasants, whom it 
must skilfully lend foiward, ^ve unanimously and firmly decided 
to retreat And, taken on the whole, during the past >ear ne re 
treated in good revolutionary order 

The proletarian revolutions which aie maturing in all advanted 
countries will not be able to solve their problems without combining 
the ability to fight heroically and to attack with the ability to re 
treat in good revolutionary order The experience of the second pe 
nod of our struggle, e , the expenence of retreat, will probably bo 
of equal service to the workers of at all events several countiies 
in the future as the experience of the first period of our i evolution 
1 1 , the expenence of audacious attack, undoubtedly will be 
Now we have decided to consider the retieat at an end 
This means that the whole task of our policy presents itself in a 
new way 

The whole point now is that the vanguard shall not be afraid of 
the task of educating itself, of changing itself, of frankly admittmg 
tliat It IS not sufficiently trained, that it lacks the necessary ability 
The whole point now is to advance as an incomparably wider and 
largei mass, in no other way than together with the peasantrj, 
proving to them by deeds, in practice, by experience, that we ate 
learning, and that we shall learn to assist them, to lead them for 
ward In the present international situation, in the present state of 
the productue forces of Russia, this problem can be solved only 
very slowly, cautiously, in a businesslike way, and by testing m a 
yvractical way every slop that la taken a thousand tunes 

If voices are raised in our Party against this extremely slow and 
extremely cautious progress, these voices will be isolated ones 
The Party as a whole has understood, and will now prove by 
deeds that it has understood, the need for organising all its work at 
the present time m this way and lu no other And since we have un 
deratood it, we shall achieve our goal! 

I declare the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist Parly 
closed 
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A LETTER TO THE FIFTH ALL RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF 
TRADE UNIONS 

Dear CoAfiUD£s, 

This IB the first time since my long illness that I am able to 
address a congress, even though in writing Permit me therefore to 
confine myself to warmly greeting you and to a few brief remarks 
on the position and tasks of our industry and of our republic Our 
position 13 particularly difficult because ise lack the means to restore 
our basic capital, i e , machinery, tools, buildings, etc , and it 13 pre 
oisely that part of industry known as “heavy industry’*^ which is the 
principal basis of Socialism In capitalist countries this basic 
capital 18 usually restored by means of loans We are refused loans 
until wo restore the property of the capitalists and londloids, but 
this we cannot and vnll not do The only road that is open to us is 
the long and extraordinarily difficult load of slowly accumulating 
our savings, of raising taxation m order gradually to repair our des 
tioyed railways, machinery, buildings, etc So far, we are the only 
country in file world in which the toihng peasants^ under the leader 
ship of the workers, are building Socialism, resolutcl) rejecting the 
leadership of tlie capitalists, who, camouflaged by all sorts of fine 
words about democracy, liberty, etc, are actually reinforcing the 
pnvate property of the capitalists and landlords, are creating the 
rule of a handful of rich who have shared tlie whole world among 
themselves and who are fighting for its redi vision, for the enslave 
ment of hundreds of millions of weaker and more backward peoples 
As long as ue remain algne, the task of restoring our national 
economy will be an extremely heavy burden on our shoulders 
All the workers and peasants must exert their efforts to the very ut 
most, our state apparatus, which is still working very badly, must 
be improved and made less costly in order to improve the condi 
tioqa of the toilers and to restore, if only to some extent, our econo 
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m), which was destroyed by the imperialist and civil wars 

Let every inlelhgent peasant and worker who may be anchned to 
be despondent owing to our hard conditions of life, or the extremely 
slow pace of our work of state construction, remember the recent 
past, when the capitalists and landloids lulcd If he does that, hia 
vigour in his work will return, to him Exert all efforts to intensify 
and improve our work on all sides — this is the only way of saving 
the rule of the workers and peasants 

With comradely greetings, 

V Ulyanov (Lenin) 

Septeirjiier 17, 1922 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE PLENUM OF THE 
MOSCOW SOVIET, NOVEMBER 20, 1922 

CoMtL\DES, I am \ery sorry that I have been unable to attend your 
plenum earlier, and I ask >ou to excuse me I understand that you in 
tended to give me the opportunity of visiting the Moscow Soviet 
several weeks ago, but I was unable to take advantage of it because 
afto -my \Ui\ess, I became lucapacHated fov vo^V, to 
use the professional teim, for a considerable length of time, and 
owing to my reduced capacity for work I had to put off my present 
speech from one week to another At first, as you know, I threw a 
great deal of my work on the shoulders of Comrade Tsurupa and 
then of Comrade Rykov Later I had to throw the rest on Comrade 
Kamenev, and, again using a professional term, he had to carry 
two loads, but, continuing the metaphor, it must be said that he 
liuned out to be an exceptionally sliong and willing horse Be 
that as It may, we cannot allow him to carry two loads, and I am 
impatiently looking fonvard to tho time when Comrades Tsurupa 
mid R)kov return t so that we can divide the work a little more 
fairly Owing to my leduced woiking capacity I take much more 
lime in examining affairs than I should like 

In December 1921, when I had to leave my woik entirely, we 
liad leached the end of the year Tliat was when we were passing 
to the New Economic Policy and we found immediately, although 
we started it at the beginning of 1921, that this was a difficult, I 
would say a very difficult, matter More than eighteen months have 
passed since we started this transition, and it is time, I think that 
the majority of us took our new places in accordance with the 
new conditions, particularly the conditions of the New Economic 
Policy 

Tlie sphere of foielgn politics has been least affected b) the 
1 Both were In Germony for medical treatment at tlir time Eng c/f 
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change Here we continued the couise we had been pursuing, and I 
think 1 can say that we continued it quite consistently and 

with enormous success Thei^e la no need for me to deal with this 
in detail here the recapture of Vladivostok and the subsequent dem 
onstration and state federal declaration which you read in the 
newspapers the other day have very clearly proved that no change 
18 called for in this respect We are on a very clearly defined road 
and we have ensured success foi ourselves in the face of all the 
slates of the world, although several of them are still ready to de 
dare that they refuse to sit at the same table with us Nevertheless, 
economic relations and diplomatic relations are being established 
should be eatabhahed, and undoubtedly will be estabUahed Every 
state that tries to hinder this runs the risk of losing the race, and 
perhaps on certain matters of material importance runs the risk 
of finding Itself in a disadvantageous position We all see this 
now, and fiom otljcr sources besides newspapers I think that com 
rades who go abioad aie able to realise how great are the changes 
that are taking place In this lespect, to use an old metaphor, we 
proceeded on our journey without having to cliange either trams 
01 horses 

In legal d to om home policy, howevei, the change wc made in 
the apiing of 1921 — ^which we were compelled to make by very 
important and conviticing circumstances, so much so, that there 
was no contioversy or difierence of opinion concerning it among us 
— IS continuing to cause us difficulties, I will say great difficulties 
This IS not because we doubt that the change was necessary — there 
iS no doubt about that whatever — ^it is not because we doubt whcthei 
tlie attempt to introduce the New Economic Policy has brought the 
successes we expected I can any quite definitely that there is no 
doubt whatever even about this in ffie ranks of out Party or in ibe 
ranks of the vast mass of the non party woikers and peasants 

In this respect the question presents no difficulties The difficult) 
lies in the fact that we are confronted with a problem which very 
often requiies foi its solution tlie enlistment of new people, it re 
quires special measures and special methods There is atill some 
doubt about tlie correctness of this thing or that, changes m this di 
lection or that and it must be "^oid that the one and the other will re 
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mam for quite a considerable time *‘The New Economic Policy 
Wlial a queer lerm^ This pobcy was called the New Economic 
policy because it meant turning back We are now retreating, going 
back, as it were, but we are doing this in order to get a better run 
for our longer leap forward This wa^ the only condition on which 
we agreed to retreat in pursuing our New Economic Policy We do 
not yet know where and how we must regroup, adapt and reor 
ganise our forces in order to start our persistent advance after out 
retreat In older to carry out all these operations in proper order 

must, as the proverb says, measure, not ten times, but a hundred 
times, before we decide to cut We roust do this in order to be able 
to cope with all the incredible difficulties that confront us in solving 
all our problems You know perfectly well the price we paid for our 
achievements, you know how long the civil war dragged on and 
what forces it consumed But the recapture of Vladivostok has shown 
U6 (Vladivostok w very far away, but it is our town^ ), has revealed 
to us all a umversal striving towards us, towards our gains Here 
and there — both are the RSFSR This striving has relieved ub of 
both the internal and tlie foi eign enemies who were marching against 
ns I have in mind Japan 

We have won a very definite diplumaUc position, on® which is 
recognised by the whole world You all see this You see the results 
of It But how much time was required to achieve it? We have com 
polled our enemies to recognise our rights m economio as well as 
in commercial policy The conclusion of trade agieements proves 
this 

Wc can see why, eighteen montlis after we have taken the patli of 
what 19 called the New Economic Policy, we find it so incredibly 
difficult to march along this road We are living In a country that 
has been so devastated by war, that has been so beaten out of its 
normal groove, that has suffered and borne so much, that we are 
now compelled to start all our calculations from small tilings, 
from a small, prewar peicentage We apply this measure to oui 
conditions of life, and someUmes s\e do so very impatiently and 
heatedly, and every time we have it brought home to us again 
that boundless difficulties confront us Tlie task we have undertaken 
appears to be all the more boundless for the reason that we 
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compare it with the conditions of the ordinary bourgeois state 
We undertook this task because we realised that wq cannot expect 
the assistance from very rich countnes that is usually received 
under such circumstances After die civil 'war ut weie almost boy 
cotted, we were told shall refuse to establish with you the 

economic intercourse which we usually e'^tablish^ and which la 
normal m the capitalist woild ” 

More than eighteen months have passed since we adopted the 
New Economic Policy, and much more time has pissed since we 
concluded our first international treaty Nevertheless, we still feel 
the effects of the boycott of the whole of the bourgeoisie and of all 
the governments We could not expect anything else 'when we 
entered the new economic conditions, but we had no doubts what 
ever aliout its being necessary for us to adopt them, and about 
oui having to achieve success unaided It is becoming more and 
moie clear os time passes that no assistance that we may or ivill 
receive from the capitalist countries will remove this condition, on 
the contrary, in all probability it will aggravate it in the over 
v\ helming majority of cases “Unaided,’* we said to ourselves 
“Unaided,” say nearly all the capitalist countries with whom we 
have had iransaclions, with whom we have established contacts 
and with whom wo have started negotiations Herein lies tlie special 
difficulty We must appreciate this difficulty We built up our state 
system m the course of over three years of incredibly strenuous 
and heroic effort Under the conditions in which we have been up to 
now we could not stop to ask whether we were not breaking up 
too much, we could not stop to ask whether it would not entail too 
much sacrifice, because we were compelled to make enormous 
sacnficea, because the struggle wo then began to wage (you know 
this perfectly well and there is no need for me to enlarge on it) 
was a life and death struggle against the old social system which 
we fought in older to win for ourselves the right to existence and 
peaceful development We have won this right It is not merely we 
who say this, it is not only said by witnesses who may be accused 
of being partial to us No, in the majority of cases it is admitted 
by those who are partial, of course, not to us, but to Denikin, the 
heroes of Vladivostok, of the occupation etc Now, m examining 
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our tasks with the closest attention, we must understand that the 
principal task at Uie present time is not to surrendei the old gains 
We shall not surrender a single one of our old gams At the same 
time we are confronted by an entirely new task, the old m’\) 
become a hindrance This is a task that is the most difficult of all to 
understand, but we must understand it in order to learn how to 
work, wlien necessaiy to turn oursehes inside out, as it were I 
think, comrades, that these words and slogans are intelligible, be 
cause during Uio period of nearly a year that I was compelled to 
stay away, you, having this practical task on your hands, have 
been obliged to discuss and think about it from different angles and 
for a hundred and one causes, and I am sure that your rcflfctions 
have brought you to a single conclusion, and that is that we must 
now display ever so much more of the flexibility that we have 
hitherto displayed on the field of civil war 

We must not abandon the old The series of concessions which 
we haie made and which puls us on the level of capitalist countries 
enables these countries to establish relations with us and ensures 
their profits — sometimes, perhaps, larger profits than they are en 
titled to A few days ago the newspapers discussed the question of 
a concession pioposed by Uiquhart, who until recently was nearly 
all tlie time opposed to us m the civil war He said ^‘We shall 
achieve our aim in civil wai against Russia, which dared deprive 
us of 80 and so and so and so After all this we had to enter into 
intercourse with lum We did not refuse to do so in fact we were 
very glad to do so, but we said ‘‘Excuse us, but we aie not going 
to surrender what we have won Russia is so large, the economic 
pos^iihties ?ire so enormous, that we tnink we are right in accept 
mg your kind offer, but we shall discuss it as cool busmessinen ” 
True, nothing carae of our first conversation because we could not 
agree to hia proposal foi political reasons We had to reject it As 
long as the English refused to recognise our right to take part in 
discussing the question of the Dardanelles we could not accept it, but 
soon after we rejected it we had to examme the substance of this 
question We discussed the question as to whether it would be to 
Qur advantage to grant tins concession, and if it was to our advan 
tttge, on what terms We had to discuss the question of the price 
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Tins 13 'vhat clearly shows, comrades, how dilTtienll) wc must 
approach questions now compared with the way we appioached 
them before Before, the Communist said, ‘T will give my life,” 
and that seemed to him to be a very simple thing, although it was 
not always a simple thing Now we Communists are confronted by 
an entirely different task Now we must calculate everything, and 
every one of you must learn to calculate We must calculate m capi 
talist surroundings how we can ensme our existence, how to profit 
from our enemies, who, of course, will bargain with us, who have 
not forgotten how to bargain, and who will bargain at our expense 
We do not forget this, and we do not imagine that somewhere 
representatives of the trading class will become transformed into 
lambs and heap favours on us gratis This never happens, and w e 
do not place our hopes on that, what we count on is that, being 
accustomed to offering resistance, we will succeeed in extricating 
ourselves and learn to trade, to make profit and extucate ourselves 
from difficult economic positions But this task is a very difficult 
one And it is on this task that we are working I wish we could 
all clearly understand how great is the gulf that lies between the 
old and the new But gieat as this gulf is, we, who learnt how 
to manoeuvre on the field of battle, must understand that the 
manoeuvre that now confronts us that we aie now engaged In, is 
ihe most difficult of all On the other hand, it is evidently the last 
one We must try our strength on it and show that we are not only 
repeating the lessons we learnt yesterday, that we arc not only going 
over the old lessons No, we have begun to learn over again, and 
will learn over again, so as to achieve a definite and obvious 
success And I think that foi the sake of learning over again we 
should firmly declare to ourselves once again tliat although we 
turned back in adopting the New Economic Policy, we did so 
determined not to surrender anything new and at the same time 
to give the capitalists such inducements as would compel ever) 
state, no matter how hostile it might bo towaids us, to do business 
and enter into intercourse irftli us Comrade Krassin, who has had 
many conversations with Urquhart, this head and bulwark of inter 
vention, says that, after having made strenuous efforts to impose 
the old system upon us nil over Russia Urquhart sat down nt the 
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same table with him and asked “What price How much? For how 
many years?” This is still a fairly long way from signing a number 
of concession agreements and thus entering into absolutely definite 
and, from the point of vievy of bourgeois society, unshakable 
treaty relations, we see that we are already approaching this, that 
we have almost reached it, but have not yet reached it Comrades, 
we must admit this and not get a swelled head We are still a long 
way from having achieved what will make us strong, independent 
and calmly certain that we have nothing to fear from any capitalist 
transaction — calmly certain that, however harsh a transaction may 
be, we shall enter into it, delve into its very substance, and settle it 
That 18 why the political and Party work that we have commenced 
m this sphere must be continued, that is why we must abandon old 
methods and adopt absolutely new ones 

We still have the old apparatus, and our present task is to re 
organise it on new lines We cannot do this all at once, but we must 
see to It that the Communists who are available to us are properly 
distributed These Communists must become the masters of the ap 
paralus which has been placed in their charge, and not, as is often 
the case now, the slaves of this apparatus Theie is no sense in con 
cealing tins, it must be openly admitted These are the tasks and 
the difficulties that confiont us just at the time when we have 
taken the business road, when we cannot approach Socialism as 
if it were a solemnly painted icon We must take the proper direc 
tion, everything must be tested, the masses, the whole population, 
must test our road and be able to say, *Tfes, this is better than the 
old system ” This is the task we have set ouTselves Our Party, a 
small group compaied widi the total population of the count!) , has 
undertaken this task lhas gram of sand has undertaken the task 
of transforming everytliing, and it will perform it We have proved 
lliot this is not a utopia, but a real thing, for which people are 
striving We have all seen this, it is done We must transform 
tilings in such a waj that the majonty of the toilers, the masses of 
Ihe peasants and workeis ma) be able to say “You are not praising 
) ourselves, wo are praising you We say that you have achieved the 
best results, and not a single sensible person will ever dream of 
returning to the old system” But this is not the case yet That is 
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uhy the N E P continues to be the principal, urgent, all embracing 
slogan of the present day We shall not forgot a single one of the 
slogans we learnt yesterda) We can sa) this to anybody quite 
calmly and without the slightest hesitation, and every step we take 
proves that it is true But we still have to adapt ourselves to the New 
Economic Policy We must be able to change all its bad sides — you 
know them \ery well and there is no need to enumerate them — to 
reduce them to a definite minimum, we must be able to arrange 
ever} thing in a methodical manner Our laws create every oppor 
lunity for this Shall we be able to organise properly? This ques 
tion IS by no means settled yet We are studying it Every issue of 
our Party nefwspaper contains hall a score of articles showing that 
at such and such a factory, such and such a manufacture! has such 
and such terms of lease, but at ^uch and such a factory, of which 
our comrade, a Communist, is tlie dnector, Such and such conditions 
prevail Does it produce a profit? Is it paying? We have reached 
the very core of workaday questions, and this is an enormous gam 
Socialism is no lohger a matter of the distant future^ or an abstract 
picture, or an icon We still retain our old, very low opinion of 
icons We have dragged Socialism into everyday life, and here we 
must be able to keep our bearings This is the task of our day, this 
IS the task of our epoch Permit me to conclude by expressing the 
conviction that, difficult as this task may be, new as U may be 
compared with our previous task, and no matter how many diffi 
culties It may cause us we shall all, not in one day, but in the 
course of several yeais, all of us together, fulfil U, come what 
may, and NEP Russia will be transformed into Socialist Russia 



WL SHOULD HLORGANlbb THC WORKERS’ AND 
PEASANTS’ INSPECTION 

4 PROPOSAL TO the TWELFTH PARTY CONGRESS 

Undoubt£DL\, the Workers^ and Peasants' Inspection piesents an 
enormous difficulty for usj and tins difficulty lias not been solved 
yet I think that tlie comrades who in tiying to solve the difficulty 
deny that the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection is useful and ncc 
are wiong At the same time I do not deny that the problem 
of our fijtale apparatus and of improving it is a veiy difficult one, tluu 
It is not yet solved by fai, and thot it is an extiemeiy urgent one 
With the exception of the People’s Conutnssanat for Foreign 
Alfairs, our state apparatus is very largely a survival of the old 
one, and has least of all undergone serious change It has onl) 
been sliglitl) lepainted on the surface, but in all other things it is 
a typical relic of oui old state apparatus In order to discover a 
mathod of really renovating it, I think we must tiiin to our ex 
penence of the civil war 

How did we act m the most dangeioua moments of the civil war’ 
We concentrated our be^t Party forces m the Red Armv, we 
mobiliaed the best of our workers, we sought for new forces where 
the deepest roots of our diet fttoi ship lay 

I am convinced that we must seek the source of reorganisation 
of the Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection m the snmo place I 
propose that our Twelfth Congress adopt the following plan of ic 
organisation, which as based on a peculiar expansion of our Central 
Control Commission 

The plenum of our Central Committee has already revealed a 
tendenc) to develop into something m the nature of a supenoi 
Party conference It meets, on the average, not more than once m 
two months, while the current work of the Central Committee is, 
as 13 known, conducted hy our Political Bureau, by our Organisa 
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uon Buieau, our Secxetariat, etc I think we ought to go to the 
end of the load we have thus taken and transform the plenum of 
the Central Cominittee entirely into a superior Party conference, 
whioh shall meet once in two months jointly with the Cential Con 
trol Commission The Central Control Commission should be 
amalgamated with the mam body of the reoiganised Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection on the following lines 

I piopo&e that the congress elect from seventy five to one 
hunched woikcis and peasants as new members of the Central Con 
trol Commission The elected persons should be subjected to the 
same Paity tests ns ordinary members of the Central Committee 
are subjected to, for they are to enjoy the same rights as the members 
of the Cential Committee 

On the othei liaud> the staff of the Workers’ and Pea<miils’ In 
spectiou must be reduced to three or four hundred These must 
be put to a Bluet lest in regard to then conscientiousness and 
knowledge of oui state apparatus, and also to a special test in 
regard to their knowledge of the principles of the scientific organ 
isatjon of labour in general, and ot administram e and office work 
111 paiUcular 

In my opinion, the amalgamation of the Workeis’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection with the Central C onlrol Cominission will be beneficial 
to both institutions On the one hand, the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection will thus achie\e such a high prestige that it ^vill cer 
tainly be no woise than the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs On the other hand, oui Central Committee, together with 
the Central Control Commission, will definitely take the road of 
))ecoming a supenor Party conference, which m fact it has already 
started on, and on which it should proceed to the end m ordei to be 
able to fulfil its functions properly in two respects in respect to 
Its methodical, expedient and systematic organisation and work, 
and in respect to maintaining contacts with really broad masses 
through the medium of the best of our workers and peasants 

I foresee an objection that may come, dnectly or indirectly, 
fiom those spheres which are making our apparatus obsolete, i e , 
from those ivho advocate the preservation of our apparatus m the im 
possible and improper prerevolutionary form in which it exists 
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lo the piCbCnl day (incidentall> we now ha\e an uppoituiut) 
which rarely occurs in historj, of ascertaining the penod necessaiy 
for bringing about radical social changes, and wc now see cleaily 
what^ can be done in five years, and what lequires much moie lime) 
The objection I foresee is that the change I propose will lead 
lo chaos, that the members of the Central Control Commission ^vill 
wandei around all the institutions, will not know lo whom to appl) 
on any particular queslion, will cause di'^organisation everywhere 
distract employees fiom their cuiront woik, etc ^ etc 

I thmk that the malicious source of this objection is so obvious 
that U need not be replied to It goes without saying that the presid 
lum of the Central Control Commission, the People’s Commissar 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and lus collegium (and also 
in the proper cases the Secietanat of our Central Committee), will 
need more than one year of pcisistent work \\\ order properly to 
organise their Commissariat and ila work in conjunction with the 
Central Control Comimssi on In iny opinion, the People’s Commis 
sar of the Workeis’ and Peasants* In^^pection, as well as the whole 
of hifl collegium, can (and should) lemain such and guide the work 
of the whole of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, including 
that of all the members of the Central Control Commission who 
will be ‘‘attached ’ to it Accoiding lo my plan, the three or four 
hundred employees of the Worktrs’ and Peasants’ Inspection should 
peiform purely sccretaiial work foi the members of the I?? orkers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection and for the attached members of the Ceii 
tral Control Coniniis<uon, and they should be liighly skilled, sj>ecjal 
ly tested, specially reliable, and highly paid, so that they may 
be released from their present truly unhappy (to say the least) posi 
tion of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection officials 

I am sure that tlie reduction of the staff to the numbei I have 
indicated will result in a great improvement m the quality of the 
workers m the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and in the quality 
of the whole of its work At the same time it will enable the People’s 
Commissar and his collegium to concentrate their efforts entirely 
on organising the work and on systematically and steadily im 
proving its quality, which is so very necessary for our workers’ 
and peasants’ government and for our Soviet system 
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On the other hand, I think that the People’s Commissar of the 
Workers’ and Peasants Inspection should study the question of 
partly amalgamating and partly co ordinating the higher institutes 
for the organisation of labour (the Central Institute of Labour, the 
Institute for the Scientific Organisation of Labour, etc ), of which 
there are no less than twelve in our republic Excessive uniformity 
and an excessive desire to amalgamate that arises from this will 
be haimful On the contrary, what is needed here is a sensible and 
expedient mean between amalgamating all these institutions and 
establishing the proper border line between them, allowing for 
a certain amount of independence for each of them 

There is no doubt that our Central Committee will gam no less 
from tlus reorganisation than the Woikers* and Peasants’ Inspec 
tion in the way of contacts with the masses and of enhancing the 
regularity and effectiveness of its work It will then be possible to 
mak^? stnctoi and more responsible preparations for the meetings 
of the Pobtical Bureau, which a definite number of members of 
tile Central Control Commission should attend, either for a definite 
period, or according to a definite plan 

The People’s Commissariat for Worker^’ and Peasants’ Inspec 
tion, in conjunction with the presidium of the Central Control 
Commission, should distribute the work of its members with a view 
to making it their duty to attend the meetings of the Political Bu 
reau for the purpose of examining all the documents appertaining 
to matters that come before it m one way or another, or to devote 
their time to the theoretical study of the scientific methods of 
organising labour, or to take a practical part in the work of super 
vising and improving Our state apparatus, from the higher state 
institutions to the lower local bodies, etc 

I think also that in addition to the political advantages result 
mg from the fact that the miembeis of the Central Committee and the 
Central Control Commission will, as a consequence of this reform, 
he better informed and better prepared for the meetings of the Poll 
lical Bureau (all the documents connected with the business to be 
discussed at these meetings should be sent to all the members of the 
Central Committee and the Central Control Commission not later 
than the day before the meeting of tlie Political Bureau, except 
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in very urgent cases, for ivhich special methods of infonmng tlie 
members of the Central Committee and Central Control Cominis 
Sion and of settling these matters must be devised), tliere will be 
the advantage that the influence of purely personal and casual 
factors on oiir Central Committee will diminish, and this will 
reduce the danger of o split 

Our Central Committee has grown into a stnctly centralised and 
highly authontative group, but the work of this group is not 
conduced in conditions that correspond to this authority The 
reform that I projiose should remove this defect, and the members 
of the Central Control CommisBion whose duty it will be to attend 
the meetings of the Polilical Bureau in a definite number will have 
to form a compact group ivliich, “without respect for persons/* 
should see to it that nobody’s authority should serve as an obstacle 
lo their putting interpellations, seeing all the documenta, and in 
general to their keeping themselves informed of all things, and of 
seeing to it that affairs are properly conducted 

Of course in our Soviet Republic, the social system is based on 
the collaboration of two classes the workers and peasants, in which 
the “nepmen ” t e the bourgeoisie, are now permitted to participate 
on certain terms If serious class disagreements arise between these 
clivsses, a split is inevi table But the grounds for such a split are 
not necessarily inherent in our social system, and the principal task 
of our Central Comnuttee and Central Control Commission, as well 
as of our Party as a whole, is to watch the circumstances which 
may cause a split very closely and forestall them, for in the last 
resort, the fate of our republic win be determined by whether 
the masses of the peasants ivill march with the working class and 
loyally maintain their alliance with it, or whether they will permit 
the ^^Nepmwi/* i e , the hew bourgeoisie, to drive a wedge between 
them and die working class, to split them off from the working 
class The more clearly we see tins alternative, the more clearly all 
our workers and peasants understand it, the more chances are 
there Uiat we shall avoid a split, which would be fatal for the 
Soviet Republic 
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On the question of improving our state apparatus the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection should not, in my opinion, strive after 
quantity, and should not hurry Up to now we have been able to 
devote so little attention to the quality of our state apparatus that 
it would be quite legitimate to display special concern for its organ 
isation and to concentrate in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
human material of real modern quality, i e , quality not in 
fenor to the best West European models For a Socialist republic 
this condition is too modest, of course, but the first five years 
have fairly crammed our heads mth disbelief and scepticism 
Involuntarily, we are inclined to display these latter qualities 
towards those who talk very fine and large about “proletarian’’ cul 
ture, for example For a ^tart we would be satisfied with real bout 
geois culture, for a start we would be satisfied to be able to dispense 
with the particularly crude types of pre bourgeois culture, i e , 
bureaucratic or serf culture, etc In matters of culture haste and 
bustle are the worst possible things Many of our young writers 
and Commumsts should get this well into their heads 

Thus, on the question of the state apparatus we should now 
draw the conclusion flora our past expeuence that it would be bet 
ter to go more slowly 

The situation in regard to our state apparatus is so deplorable, 
not to say outrageous, that we must first of all dunk very care 
fully how to eliminate its defects, bearing in mind that the roots 
of these defects he in the past, which, although it has been over 
turned, has not yet been overcome, has not yet passed into a culture 
of die remote past I raise the question of culture because in 
these matters we can regard as achievements only what has been 
assimilated m culture, in social life, in custom We can say that 
what 18 good m the social system in our country is not thought out, 
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not grasped, not appreciated, hastily clutched at, untested, not tried 
by expenence, not fixed, etc Of course, it could not be otherwise in 
a revolutionary epoch, when development proceeded at such break 
neck speed that we passed from tsarism to the Soviet system in five 
years 

We must come to our senses in Ume We must become highly 
sceptical of too rapid progress, of boastfulness, etc We must think 
of testing the steps forward which we proclaim to the world every 
houi, which we take eiery minute, and which later prove to be 
fliinay, super Rcial and not understood every second The worst 
thing of all would be haste The worst thing of all would be to 
rely on the assumption that we know anything, or on the assumption 
that wc possess any considerable quantity of the elements necessary 
for building a really new apparatus that would really deserve the 
name of Socialist, Soviet, etc 

No, we have no such apparatus, and even the quantity of ele 
nients of it that we have is ndiculously small, and we must re 
member that wo must not stmt lime on building Has apparatus, 
that many many years will be required for it 

What elements have we for building this apparatus? Only 
two First, the workers who are absorbed in the struggle for 
Socialism These elements are not sufficiently educated They would 
like to build a better apparatus for us, but they do not know how 
to do It They cannot do it They have not yet developed the cul 
lure that is required for this, and it is precisely culture that is 
required for this Here nothing Will be achieved by doing things in 
a nieh, by assault, by smartness, or energy, or by any other of 
the best human qualities in general Secondly, we have the element 
of knowledge, education and training, but to a degree that is ndi 
culously small compaied with all other countries 

Here, too, we must not forget that we are too prone to com 
pensate (or imagine that we can compensate) our lack of knowledge 
by zeal, doing things in a rush, etc 

In order to rebuild our state apparatus we must at all cost 
act ourselves the task, first, of learning, second, of leanung, and 
third, of learning, and then of testing what we have learnt so that 
It shall not remain a dead letter or a fashionable phrase (and, it 
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IS no use concealing it, this often happens among ub), bo that what 
we have learnt may become part of our very beings, so that it may 
actually and fully become a constituent element of our social life 
In short, we must not put the demands that are put by the bour 
geoisie of Western Europe, but such as are worthy and proper to 
put to a country which has set itself the task of developing into a 
Socialist country 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above are the following 
we must make the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, which is the 
instrument for improving our apparatus, a really exemplary in 
slitution 

In Older that it may achieve the necessary level we must follow 
the rule ‘‘Measure your cloth seven times before you cut ” 

For this purpose, the very best of what there is in our social 
sy'^tem must be utilised with the gieatest caution, thoughtfulness 
and knowledge in building up the new Commissariat 

For this purpose, the best elements in our social system, such 
as firstly the advanced workers, and secondly the really enlight 
ened elements, for whom we can vouch that they will not take the 
word for the deed, and will not utter a single word that goea 
against their conscience, must not shiink before any difficulties, 
must not shrink from any struggle, in order to achieve the object 
they have seriously set themselves 

We have been bustlmg for five years trying to improve our stale 
apparatus, but it was mere bustle, which during the five years 
only proved that it was useless, or even futile, or even harmful 
This bustle created the impression that we were working, as a 
matter of fact, it only clogged up our institutions and our brains 
It 19 lime things were changed 

We must follow the rule “A smaller number, but better quality 
We must follow the rule “It is better to get good human material 
in two yeais, or even in three years, than to work in haste without 
hope of getting any at all ” 

I know that it will be hard to follow this rule and apply it 
to our conditions I know that the opposite rule will force its 
way through a thousand loopholeB I know that enormous resist 
ance will have to be offered, that devilish persistence will have 
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to be displayed* that in the first year* at least, the work in this 
connection will be hellishly hard Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
only by such work shall we be able to achieve our aim, and that 
only by achieving this aim shall we create a repubhe that is really 
wortliy of the name of Soviet, Socialist, etc 

probably many readers ha\e thought the figures I gave as an 
example in my first article^ to be too small I am sure that many 
calculations may be made to prove that they are too amall But I 
think that wc must put one thing above all such and other calcula 
tions, VIZ, the interests of real exemplary quality 

I think that for our state apparatus tlie tune has at last come 
when we must work on it properly, with all seriousness, and when 
one of tlie worst features of this work will be haste That is why I 
would utter a strong warning against increasing these figures On 
the contrary, in my opinion we must be parsimouious with figures 
Let ua say frankly that the People’s CommisBanat for Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection does not enjoy a shadow of authority 
Everybody knows that a more badly organised institution than 
our Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection does not exist, and that 
under pieaent conditions nothing can be expected from this Cora 
rmssanat We must have this firmly fixed in our minds if we' really 
want to take up the task of creatmg within a few years an institution 
that will, firstly, be an exemplary institution, and, secondly, wm 
everybody’s absolute confidence, and, tlurdly, prove to all and 
sundry that we have really justified the work of such a high insti 
tution as the Central Control Commission In irfy opimon, we must 
utterly and irrevocably reject all general standards for size of 
stafio- We must make a parbcularly careful selection of the em 
ployees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and put them 
to the strictest test Indeed, what is the use of establishing a Peo 
pie’s Commissanat in which the work is earned on anyhow, which 
(Joes not enjoy the slightest confidence, and whose word '^'njoys 
infinitely small authority? I think that our principal t*isk is to 
avoid this in the work of reconstruction that we now have m mind 
Tlie workers whom we are enlisting as members of the Central 
Control Commission must be irreproachable Communists, and I 
^The preceding article — Ed 
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tlunk that a gieat deal has yet to be done to teach them the 
methods and objects of their -work Furthermore, to assist in this 
^ork there must be a definite number of secretaries, who must be 
put to a treble test before tliey aie allowed to assume their func 
tions Finally, the officials whom m exceptional cases we shall 
accept as einplo)ee5 of the Workers’ and Peasants Inspection 
must conform to the followmg requirements 

First, they must bo recommended by several Communists 
Second, they must pass an exammation in knowledge of our 
state apparatus 

Third, they must pass an examination m knowledge of the 
principles of the theory of our state apparatus, of the principles of 
the science of administration, of office routine, etc 

Fourth, they must work in such close harmony with the mem 
bers of the Central Control Commission and their ovm Secretariat 
that we can vouch for the work of the whole of this apparatus 

I know that tliese requirements will call for extraordmanly 
great ellorts, and I am afraid that the majont) of the ‘^practical” 
workers m the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection will say that they 
are impossible, or will treat them with contempt But I ask any one 
of the present leaders of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, or 
anyone who has any connection with it Can he conscientious!) tell 
me what are the requirements £oi a People’s Commissariat like 
the Workers and Peasants’ Inspection? I think the question will 
help him to acquire a sense of proportion Either it is not worth 
while undertaking another of the numeious reorganisations that 
we have Ixad, and therefore we must give up the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection as hopeless, or we really set to work, b} slow, 
difficult and unusual methods, and testing tliese methods over and 
over again, to create something really exemplary, which will win 
the respect of all and sundry for its merits, and not only because 
rank and calling demand it 

If we cannot arm oui selves with patience, if we are not pre 
pared to spend several years on this task, we bad better not start 
on it 

In my opinion we ought to select the smallest possible number 
of the highei institutes of labour etc , which we have baked so 
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hastily, Bee whetlier they are organised properly, and allow them 
to continue to function only if they maintain the high level of mod 
ern science and give us all its guarantees If we do that it will not 
he utopian to hope that within a few years we shall have an insti 
tutjon that will be able to do its work, viz , work systematically and 
steadily to improve our state apparatus, enjoying the confidence 
of the woiking class, of the Russian Communist Party, and of tlie 
whole mass of the population of our republic 

The preparatory work for this can be started at once If the 
People’s Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection ac 
cepted the present plan of reorganisation it could take the prep 
aratory steps at once and then work systematically until the task 
IS completed^ without haste, and not hesitating to alter what has 
been done f that is necessary 

Any halfhearted solution would be extremely harmful in this 
case In essence, an\ standard of size of staff for the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection that is based on any other consideration 
iNOuld in fact be based on the old bureaucratic considerations, on 
old prejudices, on what la already condemned, what is universally 
ridiculed, etc 

In essence, the question stands as follows 
Either we prove now that we have learnt something about state 
construction (we ought to have learnt something in five years) 
or we prove that we have not matured for that sufficient! v If 
the latter is the case, it is not worth while starting on the 
task 

I think that with the liuman material we have at our disposal 
It \n\\ not be immodest to assume that we have learnt enough to 
be able systematically to rebuild at least one People’s Comrais 
sanat True, this People’s Commissariat will have to be the model 
for our state apparatus as a whole 

Announce at once a competition for compiling two or more 
textbfjoks on the organisation of labour in general, und of the work 
of administration in particular We can take as a basis the book 
already published by Yermansky, althou^ it should be said in pa 
rfenthesiB that he obviously sympathises witli Menshevism and is un 
fitted to compile suitable textbooks for the Soviet government We 
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can also take aa a basis the book by Kerzhentsev, and some of the 
other textbooks available may be useful 

Send several trained and conscientious persons to Germany, or 
to England, to collect hteratme and to study tins question 1 
mention England in case it is found impossible to send people to 
America oi Canada 

Appoint a commiaaioti to draw up the preliminary programmo 
of examinations for candidates for employment in the Workers* 
and Peasant’s Inspection, ditto for candidates foi the Cential Con 
trol Commission 

These and similar measures >vill not cause any difficulty foi 
the People’s Commissar for Woikers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, or 
his Collegium, or the presidium of the Cential Control Commission 

Simultaneously, a preparatory commission should be appointed 
to s^ect candidates for the Central Conti ol Commission I hope 
that we shall now be able to find more than enough candidates for 
this post among the experienced workers in all depaitments, as 
well as among the students of our Soviet universities It would 
hardly be right to exclude either of these categoiies beforehand 
Probably preference will have to be given to a mixed composition 
of this institution, which shall combine many qualities, shall com 
bine vaiiouB merits Consequently, the task of drawing up the list 
of candidates will entail a considerable amount of work For ex 
ample, it would be least of all desirable for the new People’s 
Comnussanat to be made up of people of one type, 8a>, of people 
of the type of ofTicials, or if it did not include people of the type of 
agitators, or people whose principal trait is sociability, or the 
ability to penetrate into circles into which this type of worker is 
usually unable to penetrate, etc 

I think I shall be able to express my idea best if I compare 
my plan ivith an academic type of institution Under the guidance 
of their presidium, the members of the Central Control Comrnis 
Sion should systematically examine all the papers and documents 
of the Political Bureau At the same time they must properly 
divide their time on various jobs of investigating the routine in 
our institutions, from the very small and private to the highest 
state institutions And finally, their work will include the study of 
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theor), ic, the theory of organisation of the work they intend to 
devote themselves to, and practical work under the guidance either 
of older comrades or of teachers in the higher institutes for the 
organisation of labour 

I do not think, howeier, that it will be possible to confine one- 
self to tins sort of academic work In addition, it will be necessary 
to prepare for work wluch I would not hesitate to call training 
to catch— I will not say rogue*, but something like tliat, and in 
venting special duices to deaden one’s footsteps, conceal one’s 
approach, etc 

If such proposals were made in West European institutions they 
ivould rouse frightful resentment, a sense of moral indignation, 
etc , but I hope that we have not become so bureauciatised as 
to be capable of that The N EP has not yet succeeded in ivmning 
such respect as to cause one to be offended at the thought that some 
one may be caught Our Soviet Republic is of such recent construe 
lion, and llieie are such heaps of lumber Ivmg around, that it nould 
hardly occm to anyone to be offended at the thought that these 
piles may he dehed into bv mean<t of cunning devices by means 
of investigation aoinetimes directed to lather remote sources, or 
by deiipus routes And even if it did occur to anyone to he 
offended by this we may be sure that such a person would become 
a laughing stock 

Let us hope that our Woikeis’ and Peasants’ Inspection will not 
suffer from ivhat the French call prud<rie, which we can call ndicu 
lous primness, or ridiculous swank, and which plays entireW into 
llm liands of our Soviet and Party bureaucracy Let it be said in 
parentliesis that we have bureaucrats, not only in the Soviet insti 
tutions, but also m the Paily institutions 

When I said above that we must study and study hard in the 
higher institutes for the organisation of labour, etc , I did not 
mean to imply “studying” in the schoolroom way, or that I con 
fined myself to the idea of studying only in the schoolroom, way 
I hope that not a single genuine revolutionaiy will suspect me of 
refusing, in this case, to uriderstand “studies” to moan resorting to 
some semi humorous tnck, some cunning device, some piece of 
trickery, or something of that sort I know that in the staid and 
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flenous states of Western Europe such an idea would horrify people 
and that not a single decent official ^vould even entertain it 
I hope, howesver, that we have not yet become sufficiently bureau 
cratic to be affected in the same way, and that the discussion of 
this idea will only give rise to amusement among us 

Indeed why not combine what is pleasant with what is usefuP 
Why not resort to some humorous or semi humorous trick to e\ 
pose something ridiculous, sornethmg harmful, something semi 
ndiculous and semi harmful, etc ? 

I think our Workers and Peasants* Inspection will gam a great 
deal if It takes these arguments into consideiation, and that the 
list of devices by which our Central Control Commission and its 
Collegium in the Workers* and Peasants’ Inspection achieved se\ 
eral of their most brilliant victoiies will be tnnched by not a few 
exploits of our *‘W P I ists** and “C C C ists’* in places unmen 
tionable in prim and lespectable textbooks 

# tt 

How can a Party instilulion be amalgamated ^Mth a Soviet in 
stitution^ Is there not something impioper in this suggestion^ 

I do not ask these questions on my oun behalf, but on behalf of 
those I hinted at above when 1 said that we have bureaucrats not 
only in tlie Soviet institutions, but also in our Party institutions 
But why, indeed, should we not amalgamate the two if it is in 
the interests of our work^ Have we not all ohseiwed that amalga 
mation of this sort has been veiy useful in the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, and that it has been practised there from the very 
beginning? Have wo not on the Political Bureau discussed from the 
Party point of view many questions, both minor and important, 
concerning the “moves” we should make m reply to the “moves” of 
foreign powers in order to forestall then, say, cUnnmg, if we are 
not to use a less respectable term’ Is not this flexible amalgama 
tion of a Soviet institution i\ith a Party institution a source of 
great strength in our politics’ I think that what has proved its use 
fulness, what has been definitely adopted in our foreign politics, 
and has become so customary that it no longer calls fortli any doubt 
in this field, will be at least as appropriate (I think it will be much 
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more appropiiate) for the whole of our state apparatus And the 
W'orkers’ and Peasaaifts* Inspection deals with the whole of our 
state apparatus, and its activities should affect all and every state 
institution without excepUon local, central, commercial, purely 
official educational, archive, theatrical, etc — ^in short, all without 
the slightest exception 

then sliould not an institution whose activities are so wide, 
and moreover require such extraordinary flexibility of form, be 
permitted to adopt this peculiar amalgamation of a Party control 
institution mth a Soviet control institution"^ 

I see no obstacles to this More tlian that, I think that such 
an amalgamation is the only guarantee of success in our work 
I think that all doubts on this score arise only in the* dustiest 
corners of our state apparatus, and that the only answer they deserve 
IS ridicule 

# # # 

Another doubt is it expedient to combine educational activi 
ties ivith official activities? I think that it is not only expedient, but 
necessary Generally speaking, in spite of our revolutionary atti 
lude towards the West European form of state, we have allowed 
ourselves to become infected wnth a number of its most harmful 
and ridiculous prejudices, to some extent we have been deliberately 
infected with them by our dear bureaucrats, who deliberately cal 
culated on being able to fish m the turbid waters of tliese prejudices 
And they fished in these turbid waters so persastently that only the 
blind can fail to sec how extensively this fishing has been carried 
on 

In all spheres of social, economic and political relationships 
we are “frightfully” revolutionary But in the sphere of precedence, 
m the observation of the forms and rites of office routme, our 
“revolutionormess” very often yields to the mustiest routine Here 
on more than one occasion we have witnessed the very interesting 
phenomenon of a great leap forward in social life being accom 
panied with monstrous hesitancy in the face of the smallest changes 
This is natural, for the boldest steps forward were taken in the 
sphere that has for long been the field of theory, which has been 
cultivated mainly, and even almost exclusively, theoretically The 
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Russian found consolation for the bleak bureaucratic realities at 
home in unusually bold theoretical constructions, and that is why 
these unusually bold theoretical constructions assumed an unusual 
ly onesided character among us Among us, theoretical audacity 
m general constructions lived aide by side with astonishing timidity 
in regard to some very minor reform in olEce routine A gieat 
agrarian ravoluUoix was worked out with av avidaei*^ un- 
precedented in any other country, and at the same time, the imagi 
nation was lacking to work out a tenth rate reform in office routine, 
the imagination, or patience, was lacking to apply to this reform 
the general propositions that produced such “brilliant” results 
when applied to general problems 

That 18 why oui social life combines witiun itself an a^ton 
ishing degree of feai^ess audacity and mental timidity in the face 
of very minor changes 

I think that tilings were no different in any really great reiolu 
tion, for really great revolutions grow out of the contradictions 
between the old, betiveen what is directed towards analysing the 
old, and the abstract strivmg for the new, which must be so new 
that not a particle of the old remams 

And the more abrupt the revolution is, the longer will a num 
her of such contradictions last 

* * * 

The general featuio of our present social life is the following 
we have destroyed capitalist industry and have tried to ra 7 e to the 
ground tlie institution of mediaeval landlordism, m its place we 
have created a small and very small peasantry, ^vhicli is following 
the lead of the proletariat because it believes in the results of its 
revolutionary work It is not easy, however merely with the aid 
of this confidence, to hold on until the Socialist revolution is 
victorious in the more developed countries, because, especially 
under the N E P , the small and very small peasantry la compelled 
by economic necessity to remain on an extremely low level of 
productivity of labour Yes, and even the international situation 
threw Russia back and, t4ken as a whole, forced the productivity 
of the labour of the people considerably below the pre war level 
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The European capitahat states, partly consciously and partly 
spontaneously, did all that was possible to throw ua back, to 
uUliso the elements of oivil war m Russia in order to cause as 
much ruin in the country as possible It was precisely such a way 
out of the imperialist war that seemed to hold out many advantages 
They argued as folloivs * If we fail to overthrow the revolutionary 
system in Russia, we shall, at all events, hinder her development 
towards Socialism And from their point of view they could not 
argue in any other way In. the end^ their problem was half solverU 
They failed to overthrow the new system that was create<l by the 
revolution, but tliey prevented it from at once taking the step for 
i\ard that would have justified the forecasts of the Socialists, that 
would have enabled it to develop the productive forces with enor 
mou3 speed, to develop all the possibilities that would have merged 
together and become Socialism, would have proved strikingly and 
vividly to all and sundry that Socialism contains vsithin itself 
gigantic forces and that mankind had now entered into a new stage 
of development wlwoh offers extraordinarily bnlUant poaftihiliU^a 
The system of international relationships has now taken the 
shape in which one of the stages of Europe, viz , Germany, has been 
enslaved b) the victor countries lurthermore, a number of the 
oldest states in tlie West are in a position to utilise their victory 
for the purpose of making a number of insignificant concessions 
to their oppressed classes, concessions which, insignificant aa they 
are, nevertheless retard the revolutionary movement in those 
countries and create something which has the appearance of ‘‘class 
peace” 

At the same time, precisely as a result of the last impenalist 
war, a number of countries— the East, India, China, etc — have been 
completely dislodged from their gioove Their development has 
been completely shifted to the general European capitalist lines 
The general European ferment has begun to affect them, and it is 
now clear to tlie whole world that they have been drawn into a 
process of development that cannot but lead to a cnsis in the whole 
of world capitalism 

Thus, al the present time we are confronted with the question 
shall we be able to hold on with our small and very small peas- 
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ant production, and in our prce^nt state ol rmn, until tlie West 
European capitalist countries accomplish their deielopment to 
SociaUsm? They, however, ate not accomplishing it \n the way 
we formerly expected They are not accomplishing it by the even 
^Tipening’^ of Socialism, but by the exploitation of some countries 
by others, by the exploitation of the first of the countries to be 
vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the erxpl Dilation 
of the whole of the East On the other hand, precisely as a result 
of the first imperialist war, the East has been completely draun 
into the revolutionary movement, has been completely drawn into 
the general maelstrom of the world revolutionary movement 
What tactics does this situation prescribe for our country? 
Obviously the following We must display extreme caution in order 
to preserve our workers’ government, and to retain our small and 
very small peasantry under its authority and leadership Wc have 
the advantage in that the whole world is now pa^^sing into a 
movement that must give rise to world Socialist i evolution But 
we are labouring under the disadvantage that the imperialists 
have succeeded in splitting the world into two camps, and this split 
is made more complicated by the fact that it is extremely difficult 
for Germany, which is really a land of advanced, cultured, capitalist 
development, to nse to her feet All the capitalist power«^ of what la 
called the West are pecking at her and preventing her from rising 
to her feet On the other hand, the whole East, with its hundieds 
of millions of exploited toilers who have been reduced to the last 
degree of human endurance, has been forced into such a position 
that its phyacal and niatenal strength cannot possibly be compared 
with the physical, material and military strength of any of the 
much Smaller West European countries 

Can we save ourselves from the impending conflict with these 
imperialist countries? May we hope that the internal antagonisins 
and conflicts between the thriving imperialist countries of the West 
and the thriving imperialist countries of the East will give us a 
setond respite, as was the case when the campaign of the West 
European counter revolution in support of the Russian counter 
revolution broke down owing to the antagonisms in the camp of 
fhe counter revolutionaries in the West and the East, in the camp 
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of the Eaatein and Wcbtern exploiters, in the camp of Japan and 
Amenoa^ 

I think the reply to this question should be that the answer de 
pends upon too many circumstances, and that, taken as a whole, we 
can foretell the outcome of the struggle only in as much as, after 
all ifl said and done, capitalism itself is educating and training the 
enormous majority of the population of the globe for the struggle 

In the last analysis, the outcome of the struggle ^ill be de 
terimned by the fact that Russia, India, China, etc , constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the population of the globe And it is 
precisely tins majority of the population that, during the past 
few years, has been draivn into the struggle for its emancipation 
mth extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect there cannot 
be the slightest shadow of doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be In this sense, the final victory of Socialism 
18 fully and absolutely assured 

But what interests us is not tlus final victory of bocialism, but 
the tactics which we, the Russian Communist Party, we, the Rus 
fiian Soviet government, should pursue m order to prevent the West 
European counter revolutionary states from crushing us In order 
to ensure our existence until the next military conflict between 
the counter revolutionary imperialist West and the revolutionary 
and nationalist East, between the most emhsed countries of the 
world and the Orientally backward countries, which, however, are 
the majority, this majonty must become civilised We, too, lack 
sufficient civilisation to enable us to pass directly to Socialism, 
although we have the political requisites for this In order to save 
ourselves we must adopt the following tactics, or pursue the fol 
lowing policy 

We must strive to build up a state in which the workers retain 
their leader^ip of the peasants, retain the confidence of the peas 
ants, and, exercising the gieatest economy, remove every trace 
of superfluity from our social relations 

We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree of 
economy We must remove from it all traces of superfluity, of 
which so much has been left over from tsanst Russia, from its 
bureaucratic capitalist apparatus 
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Will this not be the reign of peasant narrowness/ 

No, if the working class retains the leadership of the peas 
entry, we shall be able, by exercising the greatest possijDle economy 
in our state, to use every kopek we save to develop our large 
scale machine industry, to develop electrification, hydro peat,^ to 
construct Volkhovstroy,^ etc 

In this and in this alone lies our hope Only when we have 
done that, shall we, speaking figuratively, be able to change horses, 
from the peasant, muzhik, impoverished horse, from the horse of 
economy intended for a ruined peasant country, to tin horse which 
the proletariat is seeking and cannot but seek — the horse of large 
scale machine industry, electrification, Volkhovstroy, etc 

That 13 how I link up in ray mind the general plan of our 
work, of our policy, of our tactics, of our strategy, with the tasks 
of the reorganised Workers^ and Peasants’ Inspection This is 
what, m my opinion, justifies the exceptional care, the exceptional 
attention which we must devote to the Workers’ and Peasants’ In 
spection in order to raise it to an exceptionally high level, to give 
It a head with the rights of the Central Committee, etr , etc 

And this justification is that, only by purging our apparatus to 
the utmost, by cutting out everything that is not absolutely neces 
sary shall we be certain of holding on If we do that wo shall be 
able to hold on, not on the level of a small peasant country, not on 
the level of this universal narro\mc8s but on the ever rising level 
of large scale machine industry 

These are the lofty tasks that I dream of foi our Workers* and 
Peasants’ Inspection That is why I am planning for it the amal 
gamation of the moat authontativc Party body with an Ordinary” 
People’s Coraimssanat 

March 2 1923 

^ The method of extracting peat by means of water — Ld 

* The fir«t big electric power station to be built by the Soviet government 
on the River Volkhov near Leningrad It was started in 1922 and completed 
In 1927 
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I THINK that inadequate attention is being paid to the co operative 
movement Not everyone understands that now since the October 
Revolution, and irrespective of tlie N E P (on tho contrary, in this 
connection we must say, piecisely because of the NEP ), the co 
operatne movement acquires absolutely exceptional significance 
Much of uhat was in the dreams of the old co operatois was fan 
tastic Sometimes they were ridiculously fantastic But why were 
they fantastic? Because they did not understand the fundamental, 
root significance of the political struggle of the working class 
for the overthrow of the rule of the exploiters We have accom 
phahed this overthrow, and riiuch that was fantastic, c\en roman 
tic, and even banal in the dreams of the old co operators is now 
becoming the most unvarnished reality 

Indeed, since state power is in the hands of the working class, 
since this state power owns all the means of production, the only 
task that really remains for us to perform is to organise the popu 
lation in co operative societies When the population is organised 
in CO operative societies to tlie utmost, the Socialism which foimerly 
was legitimately ndiculed, scorned and treated with contempt by 
those who were justly convinced of the need for the class struggle, 
for the struggle for political power, etc , ?iutoma tic ally achieves its 
aims But not all comrades appreciate the enormous, boundless sig 
njficance that the organisation of Russia in co operative societies 
now acquires By adopting the N E P we made a concession to the 
peasant as a trader, a concession to the principle of private trade, it 
18 precisely for this reason that co operation acquires such enormous 
significance (which is the very opposite to what some people 
think) As a matter of fact, the sufiSciently ivide and deep going 
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organisation of the population of Russia in co operative societies, 
under the N E P , is all that we need, foi we ha\e now ascertained 
the degree to which private interest, the interest of the private 
trader, state inspection and contiol of the latter, can be combined 
and subordinated to the common interest — the problem which for- 
merly was the stumbling block for \ery many Socialists As a 
matter o£ fact, tkc power of atate over all large-aeale meaiva of 
production the power of state in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat wth the many millions of small and \eiv 
small peasants, the assured leade^-ship of the peasantry by the 
proletanat, etc , is not this all tlmt is necessary im or<lea: froon llie 
co operatives — from the co operatives alone, which we formerly 
treated as huckstering, and which, flora a certain aspect, we have 
the Tight to treat as such now, \inder the N E ? — ^is not this all that 
16 necessary m order to build complete Socialist society? This is 
not yet the building of Socialist society, but it is all that is necessary 
and sufficient for this building 

It 18 this that 15 underestimated by many of our practical work 
ers Our co operatives are looked down upon with contempt, but 
those who do so fail to understand the exceptional significant 
of our co operatives, first, from the aspect of principle (the means 
of production are o^vned by the state), and second, from the as 
pect of the transition to the new order by means that will be sun 
plesti easiest and most intelligible for the peasantry 

But this again is the most important thing It is one thing to 
draw up fantastic plans for building Socialism by means of all 
sorts of workers’ associations, but it is (piite another thing to learn 
to build It practically, m such a way that every small peasant may 
take part in the work of construchon This is the stage we have 
reached now And there is no doubt that, having reached it, wo 
moke too little use of at 

Wc went too far in introducing the N E P , not in that we 
attached too much importance to the principle of free industry and 
trade, we went too far in introducing the N E P in that we forgot 
to think about the co operatives, in that we now under es tuna te the 
CO operatives, m that we have already begun to forget the enoi 
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1T10U3 Significance of the co operatives from the two aspects men 
boned above 

I now piopose to discuss with the reader what can and should 
now be done piactically on the basis of this *‘co operative’’ pnn 
ciple. By what means can we, and should wo^ start at once to devel 
op this operate e” principle ao that its Socialist locamng may 

be clear to all? 

Politically ^ve must place the co operatives in the position of al 
ivays enjoying not only privileges in general, these privileges must 
be purely matenal pnvileges (bank rate, etc ) The co operatives 
must be granted loans winch, if not large, shall exceed the loans 
we grant to the private entrepreneurs, even those engaged in heavy 
industry, etc 

Every social system arises with the financial assistance of a def 
imte class There is no need to mention the hundreds and hundreds 
of nnlliois of rubles which the birth of “free” capitalism cost 
Now we must realise and apply in our practical work, the fact that 
the social system which we must now assist more than usual is 
tile co opeiative sjstem But it must be assisted in the real sense of 
the word, i e , it mil not be enough to interpret assistance to mean 
assistance for any sort of co operative trade, by assistance we 
must mean assistance for co operative trade in which real masses 
of the populalwn really take part To give a bonus to the peasant 
who takes part in co operative trade is certainly a correct formula , 
but the whole point of the question is to venfy this participation 
to verify tlie intelligence behind it, to venfy its quality Strictly 
speaking, when a co operator goes to a village and opens n co 
operative store, the people take no part in this whatever, but at the 
same time, guided by iheir own interests the people will hasten to 
try to take part m it 

There is another aspect of the question There is very little that 
we still have to do from the point of view of the “civilised” (first 
of all, literate) European in order to induce absolutely everyone 
to take not a passive, but^n active part m co operative operations 
Properly speaking there is “onfy” one more thing that we have 
to do, and that is, to make our population so “civilised” as to 
understand the advantages of die whole population taking part in 
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the work of the co operatives, and to organise this participation 
'‘On/y” this We need no other devices to enable ua to pass to 
bocialiaiti But in order to achieve this “only,’* a complete levolu 
Uon 18 neeued, a whole period of cultural development for the 
whole mass of the people Hence, our rule should be as littlo 
philosophising and as few clever tricks as possible In this respett 
the N E P IS a mark of progress in that it is adapted to the level of 
the most ordinary peasant, in that it does not demand anything 
higher of him But m order to get die whole population to take port 
in the work of the co operatives through the N E P , a whole histor 
ical epoch is needed At best we can achieve this in one or two de 
cades Nevertheless, this will be a special historical epoch, and witli 
out this historical epoch, without universal liteiacy, without a proper 
degieo of efficiency, without sufficiently trsming the population 
to acquire the habit of reading books, and without tlie material 
basis for this, wiUiout certain safeguards against, say, bad har\e3ts, 
starvation, etc , we shall not achieve our aim The whole thing now 
IS to be able to combine the wide revolutionary range of action, 
the revolutionary enthusiasm which we have displayed sufficiently 
and crowned with complete success — ^to be able to combine this 
with (I am almost ready to say) the ability to be an efficient and 
literate merchant, which is sufficient to be a good co operator By 
ability to be a merchant 1 mean the ability to be a cultured mer 
chant Let those Russians, or simply peasants, who imagine that 
since they are trading they are able to be merchants, get this well 
into their heads It does not follow at all He is trading, but tlus is 
fat from the ability to be a cultured merchant He is now trading 
in an Asiatic manner , in order to be a naeichant one must be able to 
trade in a European manner But he is a whole epoch removed 
from that position 

In conclusion a number of economic, financial and banking 
privileges must be granted to the co operatives — this is the assist 
ance our Socialist state must give to the new principle of or gam 
sation of the population But this only outlines the general features 
of the task, for the whole content of the practical tasks is not 
defined, not depicted in detail, i c , we must seek for the form of 
the “bonus” we shall give fotr organising the co-operafaves (^and the 
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terras on winch we shall give it), the form of bonus by which we 
shall sufficiently assist the co operatives, the form of bonus by 
means of which we shall obtain the civilised co operator And a 
system of cmlised co operators under the social ownership of the 
means of production, with the class victory of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, is Socialism 


II 

Wlienever I wrote about the New Economic Policy I always 
quoted the article on state capitalism which I wrote in 1918 ^ More 
than once this has roused doubts m the minds of several >oung 
comrades But their doubts arose mainly in connection ^vith ab 
stract political questions 

It seemed to them that the term state capitalism cannot be ap 
phed to the system in which the means of production belong to the 
voiking class, and in which the woiking class holds political 
power Tliey failed to observe, however, that I used the term ‘‘state 
capitalism,” first, in order to establish historical contact betiveen 
our present position and the position I held in my controversy with 
the Bo called Left Communists, and already at that time I argued 
that stale capitalism would be superior to the contemporary system 
of economy It was important for me to show the continuity^ be 
tween ordinary state capitalism and the unusual, even \ery unusual, 
state capitalism to which I referred irt leading the reader up to the 
New Economic Policy Secondly, I always attached importance to 
the practical aim And the practical aim of our New Economic 
Policy was to grant concessions Undoubtedly, under oui condi 
tions, concessions would have been a pure type of state capitalism 
That IS how I conceived the argument about state capitalism 

But there is another aspect of the matter for which we may 
need slate capitalism, or at least) something parallel with it That is 
the question of co operation 

^ ITiere is no doubt that under the capitalist state the co opera 
tives are collective capitalist ineUtUtions Nor is there any doubt 
that under our present economic conditions, when we combine pn 

^ ‘Left Wing* Childishnesa and Petty Bourgeoia Mentality’^ Selected 
ITorks, Vol Vn-Ed 
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vate capitalist enterprises — but situated on public land and con 
trolled by the state power which is in the hands of the working class 
— with enter puses of a consistently Socialist type (the means of 
production, the land on which the enterprises are situated, and the 
enterprises as a whole, belonging to the state), the question of a 
third type of enterprise arises which formerly was not independent 
from the point of view of principle, viz , co operative enterpiises 
Under private capitalism, co operative enterprises differ from capi 
talist enterprises as collective enterprises differ from private 
enterprises Under state capitalism, co operative enterprises differ 
from state capitalist enterprises, firstly, because they are private 
enterprises, and secondly, because they are collective enterprises 
Under our system, co operative enterprises differ from private capi 
talist enterprises because they are collective enterprises, but they do 
not differ from Socialist enterprises if the land on winch the> are 
situated and the means of production belong to the state, i e , the 
working class 

It 18 this circumstance that is not taken into consideration 
sufficiently when co operation la discussed It is forgotten that owing 
to the special features of our state system, our co operatives acquire 
an altogether exceptional significance If we exclude concessions, 
which, incidentally, have not been developed to any considerable 
extent m our country, co operation, under our conditions, very 
often entirely coincides with Socialism 

I will explain this idea Why were the plans of the old co opera 
tors, from Robert Owen onwaids, fantastic? Because they dreamt 
of peacefully transforming present day society into Socialism 
without taking into account a fundamental question like the ques 
tion of the class struggle, of the working class winning political 
powei, of overthrowing the rule of the exploiting class That is why 
we ate right in regarding this ‘*co operative*’ Socialism as being 
entirely fantastic, and the dream of being able to transform the 
class enemies into class colleagues and the class struggle into 
class peace (so called civil peace), merely by organising the pop 
ulation in co operative societies, as something romantic and even 
banal 

Undoubtedly we were right from the point of view of the 
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fundamental task of the day, for Socialism cannot be established 
^vithout the class struggle for political power in the state 

But see how things have changed since political power is in the 
hands of the working class, since the political power of the exploit 
era is overthroi\m, and since all the means of production (excejjt 
those which the workers’ state voluntarily gives to the exploiters 
for a time, conditionally, in the form of concessions) are owned 
by the working class 

Now we arc right in saying that for us, the mere growth of co 
operation (with the ‘‘slight” exception mentioned above) la iden 
Ucal with the growth of Socialism, and at the same time we must 
admit that a radical change has taken place m our point of view 
concerning Socialism This radical change lies in that formerly we 
placed, and had to place, the main weight of emphasis on the politi 
cal struggle, on revolution on winning power, etc Now we have to 
shift the weight of emphasis to peaceful, organisational, “cultui 
al” work I would be prepared to say that the weight of emphasis 
should he placed on educational work were it not for our interna 
tional relations, were it not for the fact that we have to fight for our 
position on a world scale If we leave that aside, however, and con 
fine ourselves entirely to internal, economic relations, the weight of 
emphasis in our work is certainly shifted to educational work 

Two mam tasks confront us which constitute the epoch the 
first IS to reconstruct our apparatus, which la utterly useless, and 
which we took over m its entirety from tlie preceding epoch, during 
the five years of struggle we id not, and could not, make an) 
senous alteiations in it Tlie second is to conduct educational work 
among the peasants And the economic object of this educational 
work among the peasants is to organise them in co operative socie 
ties If the Avhole of the peasantry were organised in co operatives, 
we would be standing firmly with both feet on the soil of Socialism 
But the organisation of the entire peasantry In co operative societies 
assumes such a standard of culture among the peasants (precisely 
among the peasants as the overwhelming majority of the popula 
tion) that this enhre reorganisation in co operatives is impossible 
without a whole cultural revolution 

Our oppati'^nta ha\e told us more than once that we are under 
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taking the rash task of implanLing Socialism in an iDsufficientl) 
cultured country But they were misled by the fact that vse did not 
start from the end that was assumed in theory (the theory of all 
sorts of pedants), and that in our country the political and social 
levolution preceded the cultural revolution, the cultural re\olution 
which now confronts us 

This cultural i evolution would be suiBcietit to transform us into 
a completely Socialist countr) , but this cultural levolution con 
fronts U9 with immense difficulties of a purely educational (for 
we are illiterate) and material character (for in order to be cultured 
we must have reached a certain level of development of the 
matenal means of production, we must have a certain material 
base) 

JanuaT) 1 6 1923 
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SOCIALIST LABOUR 




HOW TO ORGANISE COMPETITION ^ 


Bourgeois wntera have been writing reams m praise of competition 
private enter pnae, and all the other magnificent glories and charms 
of the capitalists and of the capitalist ayatem Socialists were ac 
cused of refusing to understand the importance of these glories, and 
of ignoring ^‘human nature ” As a matter of fact, capitalism long 
ago abolished small, independent commodity production, under 
which competition could develop enterprise, eneigy, and bold ini 
tiative to some considerable extent, ond substituted for it large and 
very large scale factoiy production, joint stock companies, syndi 
cates and other monopolies Under the latter form of capitalism, 
competition means the incredibly brutal suppression of the enter 
prise, energy and bold initiative of the masses of the population, 
the overwhelming majority, ninety nine out of every hundred of 
the toilers, it also means that competition is superseded by finan 
cial fraud, despotism, servility on the upper rungs of the social 
ladder 

Socialism does not extinguish competition, on the contrary, it 
for the first time creates the opportunity for employing it on a 
really wide and on a really mass scale, for drawing actually the 
majont) of the population into an arena of labour m which they 
can display their abilities, reveal their talents, which are an un 
tapped spring among tlic people, and which capitalism ciushed 
suppressed and strangled m thousands and millions 

Now that a Socialist government is in ppwer our task is to or 
ganise competition 

Tlie hangers on and spongers on the bourgeoisie described 
Socialism as a uniform routine, monotonous and drab barrack 
system The lackeys of the moneybags, the lickspittles of tlie ex 
pi oners — Messieurs the bourgeois intellectuals, — used Socialism as 
a bogey to ‘‘frighten’’ the people, who, precisely under capitalism, 
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\\ere doomed to penal servitude and the Larracks, to arduous, 
monotonous toil, to a life of poverty and semi starvation The first 
step towards the emancipation of the people from tlus penal servi 
tude 13 the confiscation of the land of the landlords, the introduc 
tion of workers’ control of iiidustr} and the nationalisation of the 
banks Tlie next steps are the nationalisation of the factories and 
works, the compulsory organisation of the \shole pKipulation in con 
Burners’ co operative societies, which are at tlie same time co opera 
live societies for the sale of products, and the state monopoly of 
Uie sale of grain and other articles of necessity Only now is the 
opportunity created for the truly mass display of enterpnse, com 
petition and bold initiative Every factory fioin which the capUahat 
has been expelled, or in which he has. at least been curbed by gen 
uine workers’ control, every village from which the landlord ex 
ploiter has been expelled and his land confiscated, is now, and has 
only now become, a field in which the working man can leveal his 
talent, unbend his back, straighten bimself, and feel tliat he is a 
human being For the first time after centuries of working for others, 
of working in subjection for the exploiter, it has become possible 
to work for oneself y and moreover to employ all tlie achievements 
of modem technique and culture in one’s work 

Of course, this greatest change in human history from working 
m subjection to working for oneself cannot take place without 
friction, difficulties, conflicts and violence against the confiimed 
idlers and tliedr hangeffs on No woiker has any illusions on that 
score Hardened by many long years of penal servitude for the 
exploiters, by the exploiters’ insults and mockery, and by want the 
workers and poor peasantfl know that time is needed to break the 
resistance of the exploiters The workers and peasants are not m 
the least affected by the sentimental illusions of Messieurs the mtel 
lectuals, of the whole crowd of Novaya Zhiznist and other jelly 
fish who ^‘shouted” against the capitalists until they were hoarse, 
“gesticulated” against them and “denounced” them, only to burst 
into tears and to behave like whipped puppies when it came to action^ 
to carrying out threats, to overthrowing the capitalists 

The great change from subject labour to working for oneself, to 
labour planned and organised on a gigantic, national (to a certain 
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extent internatiorial, world) scale requires — m addition to ''mil- 
tary' measures for the suppression of the resistance of the exploi 
ters — extensive org,anisational measures, organisational effort on tlie 
pait of the proletariat and the poor peasants The organisational 
task IS closely interwoven with die task of rudilesslv suppressing 
by military methods yesterday’s slave owners (capitalists) and their 
hordes of lackeys — Messieurs the bourgeois intellectuals Yeater* 
day’s slave owners and their servants the intellectuals say and think 
“We have always been organisers and chiefs We have commanded^ 
and we want to continue doing so We shall refuse to obey the *com 
mon people,’ the workers and peasants We shall not submit to 
them We shall convert knowledge into a weapon for the defence 
of the privileges of the money bags and of the rule of capital over 
the people” 

That IS what the bourgeoisie and the boiugeois intellecUiala 
say, think, and do From the point of new of self interest their 
conduct 18 intelligible The hangers on and spongeis on the feudal 
landlords — the priests, the scribes, the bureaucrats as Gogol depict 
ed them, and the “intellectuals” who hated Belinsky^ — also found 
it ‘ hard” to part with seifdom But the cause of the exploiters and 
of their intellectual menials is hopeless The workers and peasants 
are breaking their resistance — unfortunately, not jet firmly, reso 
lutely and ruthlessly enough — but they will break it 

“They ’ think that the “common people,” the “common” work 
er and poor peasant, will be unable to cope with the great, truly 
heroic, in the world historical sense of the word, organisational 
tasks which the Socialist revolution has imposed upon the shoulders 
of the toilers Tlie intellectuals who are accustomed to serving the 
capitalists and the capitalist state say m order to console them 
selves, “You cannot do without us ” But their insolent calculations 
will fall to the ground already educated people are coming over 
to the side of the people, to the side of the toilers, and are helping 
to break the resistance of the servants of capital There is a great 
deal of organising talent among the peasants and the working class, 

^ A celebrated RusBiaa radical literary critic of the first half of the nine 
ICenth cenUir> A severe critic of the system of serfdom then prevailing in 
Russia — Ed Eng ed 
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and tlus talent la only just beginning to reveal itself to awaken to 
stretch out towards the great living creative work to undertake to 
build Socialist society independently 

One of the most important tasks today, if not the moat impoi 
tant task, is to develop the independent initiative of the workers, 
and of all the toilers and exploited generally, na widely as possible 
in creative organisatwml work At all costs we must break the old, 
absurd, savage, despicable and disgusting prejudice that only the 
BO called “upper classes,” only the rich, and those who have gone 
through the school of the nch, can administer the state and direct 
the organisational construction of Socialist aocietj 

This IS a prejudice It is fostered by decaying routine, by conser 
vativeness, slavish habits, and still more by the sordid selfishness of 
the capitalists in whose interest it is to administer while plundering 
and to plunder while administering No The workers will not for 
get for a moment that they need the power of knowledge The 
extraoidinary striving after knowledge which the workers reveal, 
particularly now, shows that mistaken ideas about this do not and 
cannot exist in the minds of the proletariat But every rank and file 
worker and peasant who is able to read and wite, who can judge 
people and has practical experience, can do organisational work 
Among the “common people ” of whom the bourgeois intellectuals 
speak with such scorn and contempt, there are masses of people 
like that This sort of talent among the working class and the pe'is 
antry is still a rich and untapped spring 

The workers and peasants are still “shy,” tliey have not yet 
become accustomed to the idea that they are the ruling class now, 
they are not )et sufficiently resolute The revolution could not at 
one stroke create these qualities in millions and millions of people 
who all their lives had been compelled by hunger and want to work 
under the threat of the stick But the strength, the viriht), the in 
V incibiluy of the October Revolution of 1917 he in that it awakens 
these qualities breaks down the old impedimenta, tears off the 
obsolete shackles and leads the toileis on to the road of independ 
ent creation of a new life 

Accounting and coiUrol-^tliis is the mam economic task of 
€Verv Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies of 
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every consumers’ society, of every union oi committee of supplies, 
of every trade union factor) committee, or organ of workers’ con 
trol in general 

The fight against the old habit of legarding the measure of 
labour, the means of production, from the point of view of the man 
m subjection, le, the habit of shirking buidens, of trying to get 
as much as possible out of the bourgeoisie — this fight must be 
waged The advanced, class conscious workers have alread) started 
this fight, and they are offering determined resistance to the 
many newcomers who came into factory life during tlie war and 
who now want to treat the people s factory, the factory that has 
come into the possession of the people, in the old way, w;th the 
sole end in view of ^ making” as much as possible and cleanng out 
All the class conscious, honest and thoughtful peasants and toilers 
will take their places in this fight by the side of the advanced 
orkers 

Accounting and contiol, if it is carried on the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies as the supreme state 
power, or on the instrucUons, on th^ authority, of this power — 
widespread, general, universal accounting and control, the account 
ing and control of the amount of laboui performed and of products 
distributed, is the essence of the Socialist change, since the political 
rule of the proletariat has been created and ensured 

The accounting and control that is essential for the transition 
to Socialism can be only mass accounting and control The volun 
tary and conscientious co operation of the masses of the workers and 
peasants in accounting and controlling with revolutionary en 
tWiia tfie rich tfvc rogues the idlers and fiooliguns caw 
conquer these sunivals of accursed capitalist society, this offal of 
humanity, these hopelessly decayed and atrophied limbs, this con 
tagion, tins plague, this sore that Socialism has inherited fiom 
capitalism 

Woikers and peasants, toilers and exploited' The land, the banks, 
the factones and works now belong to the whole of the people* \ on 
yourselves must set to woik to take account of and control pro 
duction and distribution — this is the only road to the \ictory of 
Socialism, the onl) guarantee of its victory, the guarantee of aic 


27-066 
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lory ovei all exploitation, ovei all povert) and want^ For there 
IS enough bread, iron timber, wool, cotton and flax in Russia to 
salisiy the needs oi all, if only labour and its products are propel ly 
distributed, if only the businesslike, practical contiol of this dis 
tiibution by the whole of the people is established, if only we can 
conquer the enemies of the people, the rich and their hangers on 
and the rogues, the idler a and the hooligans, not only in politics 
hut also m everyday economic life 

No mercy to these enemies of the people the enemies of Social 
ism, the enemies of the toilers^ War to the death on the rich and 
their hangers on, the bourgeois intellectuals, war on the rogues, the 
idlers and hooligans^ Both, the former and the latter, are of the 
same brood, the spawn of capitalism, the ofTspnng of aristocratic 
and bourgeois society, the society in which a handful of men 
robbed and insulted the people, the society in which poverty and 
want forced thousands and thousands on to the path of hooliganism, 
corruption and rogueiry, and caused them to lose all resemblance 
to human beings, the society which inevitably cultivated in the 
toiler the desire to escape exploitation even by means of deception, 
to escape, if only for a moment, from barren toil, to procure at 
least a crust of bread by any possible means, no matter how, “o 
as not to starve, so as to subdue the pangs of hunger suffered by 
himself and by his near and dear ones 

The ncl) and the rogues are two sides of the same medal, they 
aie the two principal categories of parcLsUes which capitalism fos 
tered, they are the principal enemies of Socialism These enemies 
must be placed under the special surveillance of the whole of the 
people, they must be ruthlessly punished for the slightest violation 
of the laws and regulahons of Socialist society Weakness, hesitation 
or sentimentality in this respect would he a great crime against 
Socialism 

In ordei to make these parasites harmless to Socialist society 
we must organise the accounting and control of labour, production 
and distribution, to be carried out by the whole of the people, by 
millipns and millions of workers and peasants, voluntarily, ener 
getically and wth revolutionary enthusiasm And m order to organ 
ise this accounting and control so that every honest, intelligent and 
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efficient workei and peasant may be able to peiform it, so that 
it may be within their powers, we must rouse their organising tal 
cnt, the talent which is m their midst, we must rouse among them — 
and organise on a nation wide scale — competition to achieve the 
greatest organisational successes, the woikers and peasants must 
be able to see clearly the difference between the necessary advice 
of an educated man and the necessary control by the “simple*^ 
worker and peasant of the lackadaisicalness that is so habitual 
among the ‘‘educated ’’ 

This lackadaisicalness, carelessness, slovenliness, untidiness, 
nervous haste, the inclination to substitute discussion for action, 
talk for work, the inrlination to undertake everything under the 
sun without finishing anything is one of the characteristics of thu 
“educated”, and this is not due to the fact that they are bad by 
nature, still less is it due to malice, it is due to their habits of life, 
the conditions of their work, to fatigue, to the abnormal separation 
of mental from manual labour, and so on and so forth 

Of the mistakes, defects and omissions of our revolution a by 
no means unimportant role is played by the mistakes, and so forth, 
due to these deplorable — but at present inevitable — characteristics 
of the intellectuals in our midst, and to the lack of sufficient super 
vision by the workers of the or^animtional work of these intellec 
luals 

The workers and peasants are still “shy”, they must get iid of 
this shyness, and they certainly will get rid of it We cannot dls 
]jense with the advice, the instruction of educated people, of intel 
lectuals and specialists Every sensible worker and peasant under 
stands the superiority of the latter in this respect, and the intellec 
tuals in our midst cannot complain of a lack of attention and of 
comradely respect on tlie part of the workers and peasants But 
advice and instruction is one thing, the organisation of practical 
accounting and control is another thing Very often the intellec 
tuals give excellent advice and instruction, but they prove to be 
ridiculously absurdly^ shamefully “unhandy” and incapable of 
carrying out this advice and instruction, of practicalVy carrying out 
accounting and control, of transforming words into deeds 

That 13 why it is utterly impossible to dispense with the leading 
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role of the practical organisers from among the ‘^people,” from 
among the woxkera and toiling peasants “It 13 not the gods who 
make pots'’ — this is the motto that the workers and peasants should 
get well drilled into their minds They must understand that the 
whole thing now is practiee, that the histoncal moment has arrived 
when theory is being transformed into practice, is vitalised by 
practice, corrected by practice, tested by practice, when the words 
of Marx “Every step in the practical movement is more important 
than a dozen programmeB” become particularly true — every step in 
practically, really cuihmg, restricting, fully registering and super 
vising the rich and the rogues is worth a dozen excellent arguments 
about Socialism For “theory, my fnend, is grey, but green is the 
eternal tree of life ” 

Competition must be organised between the practical oigaiuBers 
among the workers and peasants Every attempt to adhere lo stereo 
typed forms and to impose unifoimity from above, as our mtellec 
tuals are inclined to do, must be combated Stereotyped forms and 
uniformity imposed frqm above have nothing in common with 
democratic and Socialist centralism The unity of essentials, of 
fundamentals, of the essence, is not disturbed but ensured by 
variety m details, m specific local features, in methods of approach 
in methods of exercising control, in ways of exterminating and 
lendering harmless the parasites (the rich and the rogues, the 
slovenly and hysterical intellectuals, etc , etc ) 

The Pans Commune gave a great example of how to comhuie 
initiative, indopendence, freedom of action and vigour from below 
with voluntary centralism free from stereotyped forms Our Soviets 
are following this example But they are still “shy,” they have not 
yet got into their stride, have not yet “bitten into” their new, great 
creative task of creating the Socialist system The Soviets must set 
to work more boldly and display greater initiative Every “com 
mune,” every factory, every village, every consumers' society, 
every oomnuttee of supplies, must cotrupete with its neighbours as a 
practical organiser ot accounting and control ^if labour and distri 
button The programme of this accounting and control is simple, 
clear and intelligible to all, it is everyone to have bread, everyone 
to have sound footwear and good clotiung, everyone to ha\e warm 
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dwellings, everyone to work conscientiously, not a Miigle rogue (in 
eluding those who shirk their work) to be at liberty, all to be kept 
in prison, or put to compulsory labour of the hardest land, not a 
single rich man who violates the laws and regulations of Social 
ism to be allowed to escape the fate of the rogue, which should, in 
justice, be the fate of the rich man **He who does not work, neiUiei 
shall he eat’’ — this is the practical commandment of Socialism 
This 18 how things should be organised practically These are the 
practical successes our ‘‘communes’* and our worker and peasant 
organisers should be proud of And this applies particularly to the 
organisers among the intellectuals, because they are too much, far 
too much in the habit of being proud of their general instructions 

Thousands of forms and methods of accounting and controlling 
the rich, the rogues and the idlers should be devised and put to 
practical test by the communes themselves, by small units in town 
and country There variety is a guarantee of virility, a guarantee ot 
success in achieving the common aim, mz , to purge the land of 
Russia of all vermin, of fleas — the rogues, of bugs — the rich, and 
80 on and so forth In one place half a score of rich, a dozen rogues, 
lialf a dozen workers who shirk their work (in tlie hooligan 
manner in whicJi many compositors m Petrograd, parti cularU in the 
Party pnnting offices, shirk their work) will be put in prison In 
another place they will be put to cleaning latunes In a third 
place they will be provided with “yellow tickets”^ after they have 
served their time, so that all the people shall have these pernicioiis 
people under their surveillance until they reform In a fourtli 
place, one out of every ten idlers will be shot on the spot In a 
fifth place mixed methods may be adopted, and by conditional 
release,^ for example, the rich, the bourgeois intellectuals, the 
rogues and hooligans will be given an opportunity to reform 
qmckly The greater variety there will be, the better and richer will 
be our geneial experience, the more certain and rapid will be the 

‘ After the style of the special paasporta, yellow jn colour, that prostitutes 
were obliged to carry under the tsorisl regime — Ed Eng ed 

* / c , release on probation before expiration of sentence —Ed Eng ed 
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success of Socialism, and the easiei will it be for practice to devi'^e 
— and only practice will devise — the best methods and means of 
struggle 

In what commune, in what district of a large town in what 
factory and in whnt village are there no starving people, no un 
employed, no idle rich, no scoundrelly lackeys of the bourgeoisie, 
saboteurs who call themselves intellectuals^ Where has most been 
done to raise the productivity of labour, to build good new houses 
for the poor, to put the poor in the houses of the rich, to regularly 
provide a bottle of milk for every child of every poor familj ? It 
13 on these points that competition should be organised between 
the communes, communities, producers’ consumers* societies and 
associations, and Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu 
This is the work on which organising talent should be singled 
out in practice and rise to the top in the administration of the state 
There is a great deal of this talent among the people It is inerels 
suppressed It must be gi\en an oppoitunity to display itself It 
and it alone, with the support of the masses, can save Russia and 
save the cause of SociabsuL 

January 7 10 1918 (December 25 28 1917) 
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THE UEROlbM OF THE WORKERS IN THE RE4R 

ON * communist subbotniks » t 

The press reports many examples of the heroism of the Red Army 
men In the fight against the FColchakists, Denikinists and other foi 
ces of the landlords and capitalists, the workers and peasants very 
often display ipiracles of bravery and endurance, defending the 
gains of the Socialist revolution The overcoming of guerilla me 
thods, weariness and indiscipline is a slow and difficult process, but 
it 18 making headway in spite of everything The licroi&m of the 
toiling masses who are voluntarily making sacnfices for the cause 
of the victory of Socialism — this is the foundation of the new, 
comradely discipline in the Red Army, the foundation of its regen 
eration, consolidation and growth 

The heroism of the workers in the rear is no less worthy of 
attention In this connection, the Communist subbotniks organised 
by the workers on their own initiative are positively of enormous 
significance Evidently, this is only a beginning, but it is a begin 
ning of unusually great importance It is the beginning of a revolu 
tion that is much more difficult, more material, more radical and 
more decisive than the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, for it is a vie 
tory over personal oonservativeness, mdisoipline, petty bonrgoo^^ 
egoism, a victoiy over the habits that accursed capitalism left as a 
heritage to the worker and peasant Only when this yictory is 
consolidated will the new social discipline, Socialist discipline, be 

‘ From the word **Subbota,” meaning Saturday, or the Sabbath A Subbot 
nik was voluntary labour performed grails after ordinary working hours 
originally on Saturday Subsequently the term was applied to similar work 
performed on the rest day, or on any other day in the week The work usually 
consisted of clearing railway tracks, loading or unloading railway cars, helping 
collootive farms or on construction jobs such as the Underground Railway 
In Moscow, will oh ‘ all Moscow helped to build — Ed Eng td 
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created, only then will a reversion to capitali&m become impossible 
and Communism become really invincible 

Pravda in its issue of May 17 published an article b> A J 
entitled ** Working on a Revolutionary Wa> (A Communist Sab 
bath) ** This article is so important that we reproduce it here in 
full 


WORKING IN A REVOLUTIONARY WAY 
{A Communist Sabbath) 

The letter of the Central Committee of the ItC P on working in a revo 
lutionary way gave a powerful impetus to the Communist organisations and 
to the Comnmniela The general enthusiasm carried many Communist railway 
workers to the front, but the majority of them could not abandon their re 
spondble posts and had to seek new forma of working in a revolutionary 
way Reports from the localities pointing to the tardiness with which the work 
of mobilisation was proceeding and to the prevalence of red tape compelled 
the Mobcow Kazan Railway eub district to turn its attention to the prevailing 
methods of railway administration It transpired that owing to the Portage 
of labour and the tardy rale at which the work waa being done urgent orders 
and repairs to loeomotives were being held up At a general meeting of Com 
nmniflls and sympathisers belonging to the Moscow Kazan Railway sub dlstnct 
held on May 7 the question waa raised of passing from words to deeds in 
helping to achieve victory over Kolchak The following resolution was moved 
** *ln view of the serious internal and external situation, the Communists 
and sympathisers, in order to gain the upper hand over the class enemy, must 
spur themselves on again and deduct an extra hour from their rest, ie 
lengthen their workday by one hour, put these extra hours together and 
on Saturday perform six continuous extra hours of manual labour for the 
purpose of creating an immediate material value Being of the opinion that 
Communists should not stint tlieir health and life for the gains of the 
revolution, this work should bo performed gratis Communist Sabbaths 
are to be introduced throughout the eulhdistriot and to continue until 
complete yiotory over Kolchak has been achieved * 

After some hesitation the resolution was adopted unanimously 
On Saturday May 10 the Communists and eympathisers turned up to 
work like aoldiora formed ranks, and without fuas or bustle wore taken by 
the foremen to their various jobs 

The results of working m a revolutionary way are evident The ac 
companying table gives the place of work and the character of the work per 
formed ^ 

The total value of the work performed at ordinary rates of pay is R 5 000, 
calculated at overtime rates it would be fifty per cent higher 

The productivity of labour on loading cars was 270 per cent higher than 
that of ordinary workers The productivily of labour on other Jobs was ap 
proximately the same 

*‘Jobs (urgent) wiiioh had been held up for penods ranging from seven 
1 See next page— i?d 
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(lays to three months o-wing to the shortage of lahour and to red tape were 
put through 

The work was performed m spite of the state of disrepair (easily remedied) 
of accesaoriee, as a result of wWch certain groups were held up from thirty 
to forty minutes 
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The foremen who were placed in charge of the work could not keep pace 
with the men m finding new jobs for Uiem* and perhaps it was only a slight 
exaggeration when an old foreman said that much work was done at this 
Communist Sabbalh as would have been done in a week by non-cla^a conscious 
and slack workers 

“In view of the fact that many non Communists, sincere supporters of ilu 
Soviet government, took part m the work and that many more are expected 
next Saturday, and also in view of the fact that many other districts desire to 
follow the example of the Communist railway workers of the Moscow Kazan 
Railway I shall deal in greater detail wth the organisational side of the mat 
ter based on reports received from the locals 

Of those taking part in the work ten per cent were Communists perma 
nonlly employed in the locals The rest were persons occupying responsible 
posts, and also elected persons, from the commissar of the railway to commls 
sars of separate enterprises, representatives of the trade union and employees 
of the Commissariat for Railways 

' The enthusiasm and good will displayed dunng work were extraordinary 
When witliout swearing or argumante, workers and office employees caught 
hold of a forty pood wheel tyre of a passenger locomotive and like industrious 
ants rolled it to its place one 3 heart was filled with joy at the sight of this 
collective effort, one’s conviction that the victory of the working class was 
unshakable was strengthened The world pirates will not strangle the victor 
I0U8 workers, the internal Baboteurs will never see Kolchak 

*Wlien tile work was finished those present witnessed an unprecedented 
scene hundreds of Communists weary but witli the light of joy in their eyes 
greeted the successful results achieved with the triumphant strains of the 
Internationale And it seenaed as if the all conquering strains of the all con 
quering hymn wore being wafted over the walls through the whole of working 
class Moscow and that like the npples caused by a alone thrown into a pool 
they would spread in an ever extending circle through the whole of working 
class Russia and stimulate the weary and the «lack 

M / 

Summing up this remarkable “example worthy of emulation,” 
Comrade N R in an article in Pravda of May 20 under that 
heading, wrote 

Cases of Communista working like this are not rare I know of cases like 
this in an electnc power alaUon and on various railways On the Nikolayevsky 
Railway the Communists worked overtime several nights to raise a locomotive 
that had fallen into the repair pit In the winter, all the Communists and 
Bympathisers on the Northern Railway worked several Sundays clearing tlie 
track of snow and the Communist nuclei at many goods stations guard the 
statloua at night to prevent the stealing of goods But all this work was casual 
and unsystematic The new thing introduced bv the comrades on the Moscow 
Kaian line is that they are making this work systematic and permanent The 
Moscow Kazan oomrades say in their resolution, “until complete victory over 
-Kolchak has been achieved,'* and therein lies the significance of their work 
'They are lengthening the workday of every Communist and sympalluser bv 
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one hour for the whole duration of the war siraultancoualy they are dis 
playing eTemplary productivity of labour 

This example liaa called forth and should call forth, further emulation 
jV general rneelmg of the Communista and sympathiaers on the Alexandrovaky 
Hallway after discussing the military situation and the resolution adopted by 
the comrades on the Moscow Kazan Railway resolved 1) to introduce sub 
holmks for the Communists and sympathisers on the Alexandrovsky Railway 
the first subbotnik to take place on May 17 2) to organise the Communists 
and sympathisers in exemplary brigades which must show the workers how to 
work and what can really be done with the present materials and tools, and 
in the present food situation 

The Moscow Kazan comrades say that their example has created a great 
impression and that they expect a large number of non party njorfeers to turn 
lip next Saturday At the time these lines are being written the Communists 
have not yet started working overtime in the Alexandrovsky workshops, but 
as soon as the rumour got around tliat they were to do so the masses of the 
non parly workers bestirred themselves and said TVe did not know yesterday 
otherwise we would have got ready and would have worked aa well I We 
shall certainly come next Saturday we hoar on oil sides The impression 
created by work of this soil is very great 

The example set by the Moscow Kazan comrades should be emulated by 
all the Communist nuclei in the rear not only the Communist nuclei in the 
Moscow Junction, but the whole Party orgamsation m Russia In the rural 
districts also, the Communist nuclei should primarily set to work to till the 
fields of Red Army men and help their families 

The comrades on the Moscow Kazan line finished their first Communist 
subbotnik by singing the Internationale If tho Communist orgamsations 
throughout Russia follow this example and consistently apply it the Russian 
^viel Republic will successfully pass through the coming severe months amidst 
the strains of the ‘Internationale sung b} all the toilers of the republic 
*To work comrades Communists I 

On May 23, 1919, Pravda reported the following 

' The first Coirwvunist subbotnik on the Alexandrovsky Radway took place 
on May 17 In accordance with a resolution adopted by their general meeting 
ninety eight Communists and sympathisers worked five hours overtime gratis 
the only thing they got was the right to purchase a second dinner, and as 
manual labourers they got half a pound of bread with their dinner for which 
they also paid ** 

Although the Work was poorly prepared and organised tiie 
proditciwUy of labour was twice and three times as great as usual 
Here are a few examples 

Five tuniers turned eighty spindles in four hours The rate 
of output IS 213 per cent of the ordlnar) 

Twenty labourers tn four hours collected scrap materials of a 
total weight of 600 poods, and seventy laminated car springs, each 
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weighing 31/> poods^ making a total of 850 poods P^oc^uctlVlt^ , 
300 per cent of the ordinary 

The comrades explain this by the fact that in ordinary times iheir Vfork 
18 dnll and uninteresting whereas here they worked with a will and with 
enthusiasm Now, however they will bo ashamed to turn out less work in 
ordinary times than they did at the Communist subbotnik 

Now many non party workers say that they would like to take part in 
subbotniks. The locomotive brigades are challenging each other to take loco 
motives from the cemetery, repair them and set Uiem going during a sub 
hotnik 

It is reported tliat similar subbotniks are to be organised on the Vyazma 
line ^ 

How the work is done at these Communist subbotniks is de 
scribed by Comrade A Dyachenko in an article in Pravda of June 7, 
entitled “Notes of a Subbotnik Worker We quote the mam pas 
sages from this article 

It was with great Joy that I gathered with my comrades to earn my sub 
bolnik standing on the decision of the railway sub district of the Party and 
for a Umo, for a few hours, to give my head a rest and my miiscles a hit of 
exercise Wa were assigned work In the railway carpenter shop On ar 
rival we found a number of our people there We exchanged a little banter 
for a bit counted up our forces and found that there were thirty of us In 
front of us lay a monster * a steam boiler weighing no less than six or seven 
hundred poods ^ and our job was to shift’ it a distance of a half or a third 
of a verst * to jts base We begin to have our doubts. However, we start 
on the job Some comrades place wooden rollers under the boiler attach two 
ropes to it, and we begin to pull The boiler did not seem willing to 
move hot at length it budged We are debghted After all, we are only a few 
For two weeks this boiler had resisted the efforts of thrice our number of 
non Communist workers and it would rtol budge until we came along We 
work for an iiour very bard all together, our movements kept In unison by 
the command of our ganger, — one, two, three ' and the boiler keeps on roll 
ing Suddenly there is confusion, and a number of our comrades are tumbling 
on the ground in the funniest fashion The rope betrayed them A moment s 
delay and a new rope is obtained and fixed In its place Evening It is 
getting dark, but we have yet to overcome a small hillock, and then our work 
will be done Our arms are racked our palms burning we are hot and aro pulJ 
Ing for ajl we are worth — and the thing goes on The manager stands round 
and, Bomewhat shamed by our success, clutches at the rope ‘Ixmd a hand, 
it’s time you did)’ A Red Army man la watching our labours, m his hands 
he holds a concertina What is ho thinking? Who are these people? Why 
should they work on Saturday when everybody ia at home? I solve bis riddle 
and eay to him ‘Comrade, play us a jolly time We are not ordinary offioiais 
we aro real Comrounlsta Don t you aee how fast the work is going under our 

‘Ten or eleven and a half tons — Ed Eng ed 

*Five hundred, or three hundred, yards — Ed Eng ed 
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liandB? We are not lazy we are pulling for all we are worlhl In responae tho 
Red Army man carefully put his concertina on the ground and hastened to 
grab at the rope 

Suddenly Comrade U Btrikea up the opening bars of Dubinushka m an 
^xoellent tenor voice and we all pick up the refrain of this labour chanty 
Eh dubmushka, ukhnem, podyernyem, podyemyem 

Unaccustomed to the work, our mu&clea are weary our shoulders ache, 
our backs but tomorrow is free day, our day of rest and we shall be able 
to get all the sleep we want The goal is near and after a little hesitation our 
monster rolls almost nght up to the base Put some boards under, raise it 
on the baflel — and let the boiler do the work that has long been expected 
of It We go off m a crowd to the club room of the local nucleus The room 
is bnghtly illuminated, the walls are decorated with posters, rifles are stacked 
around the room After lustily singing the Internationale* we enjoy a glass 
of tea and ‘ruru and even bread This treat, given ua by the local comrades, 
was very welcome after our arduous toil Wo take a hearty farewell of our 
^’orarades and lino up The strains of revolutionary songs echo through the 
slumbering streets in the silence of tlie night and our measured tread keeps 
time with the tousle We sing Comrades, the bugles are sounding , Arise ye 
starvelings from your slumbers, and other songs of the International and of 
labour 

A week has passed Our arms and shoulders are rested and we are going 
to another aubbotmk, nine versts away this time to repair railway cars This 
is in Pewvo The comrades climb on the roof of an American ^ and melod 
lously sing the Internationale The people on the train listen to the singing 
evidently in surprise The whoela begin to knock a measured beat, and those 
of ua who failed to get to the roof cling to the steps of the car pretending 
to be desperate passengers The station I We have reached our destination 
We pass llirough a long yard and are joyfully greeted by the commissar 
Comrade G 

There is plenty of work, but few to do it! Only thirty of us and in six 
hours we have to do medium repairs to a baker s dozen of catel There are 
marked rows of wheels There are not only empty cars but also a filled 
cistern But never mmd, well get down to it, comrades! 

*Work 18 going full swing I and five other comrades are working inth hoists 
Under pressure of our shoulders and two hoists, and directed by our ganger * 
these pahs of wheels weighing from sixty to seventy poods a pair skip from 
one set of rails to another in the bvelieal possible manner One pair disappears, 
another rolls into its place At last nil arc in their assigned places, and swiftly 
we shift the old worn out junk into a shed One, two three — and, 

raised by a revolving iron hoist, they ore dislodged from the rails in a tnce 
Over there, in the dark, we hear the rapid strokes of hammers, the comrades 
are working liko bees on their *sick* cars* Some are oarpentormg others are 
pamting, still others are covering roofs to the Joy of our comrade the commis- 
sar and our own The smiths also ask for our aid In a portable smithy a 
white-hot coupbng hook is gleaming it had been bent owing to careless f»hunt 
lug It IS kid on the anvil, scattering sparks and under the experienced direc 
tion of the smith, our trusty hammer beats it back into its proper shape Still 
red hot and spitting spaiks, wo rush it on our shoulders to where it has to go 

^ An American box oar — Ed Eng ed. 
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W*» push it into ila socket A few hammer atrokes and it ib fixed 'Wc cra^\! 
under the car The coupling ay stem is not as simple as it looks there are all 
wia of contraplioji* with nveta and springs Work is in full swing Niglu 
is fallmg* The torches seem to burn brighter than before Soon it will he lime 
to knock off Some of the comrades were taking a lean up again t some tyres 
and sipping hot lea The May night was somewhat fresh and the new moon 
shone beautifully like a gleaming sickle in the sky All around we hear jests 
laughter and healthy humour 

Knock off, Comrade G , thirteen cars are enough! 

But Comrade G is not aatisfied 

We finish our tea, sing our song of triumph and march to the exit 

The movement m favour of organising “Comirruoiist subbotniks'* 
18 not confined to Moscow Pravda of June 6 leported the follots- 
mg 

The first Communist subbotnik In Tver took place on May 31 One him 
tod and twenty eight Commumsls worked on the railway In three and a 
half hours they loaded and unloaded fourteen cars, repaired three locomotives 
cut up ten fitfzhenB of firewood^ and performed other work The productivity 
of labour of the skilled Communist workers was thirteen times above the 
ordinary 

Again, on June 8 we read m Pravda 

COMMUNIST SUBBOTNIKS 

Saratov Juno 5 In response to the appeal of their Moscow conwade'^ 

I lie Communist railway workerb here at a general Parly meeting resolved 
to work five hours overtime on Saturdays without pay m order to assist the 
national economy 


* * tt 

I liavo given Uie informnlion about the Conimumst Bubbotnika^ 
in the fullest and most detailed manner beeauae m this we undoubt 
edfy see one of the most important aspects of Communist construe 
tioji, to which our press pays in^ufficimt aUentlon, and which all of 
us have as yet failed to appreciate propcrl) 

Less political fireworks, more attention to the simplest but vital 
facts of Communist construction, taken from and tested by life— 
this is^he slogan which all of us, our writers, agitators, propa 
gandists, organisers, eto , should repeat unceasingly 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the prole 
tarlan revolution that Wo should be engaged more on the main 

^ About seventy feel of Bng ed 
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and fundamental task of overcoming the resistance of the hour 
geoisie, of conquering tlie exploiters, of crushing their conspiracies 
(like the '*slave owners’ conspiracy” to surrender Petrograd, in 
which all, from the Black Hundreds and Constitutional Democrats 
to the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, were involved) 
But simultaneously with this task, another task comes to the front 
equal Inevitability and more imperatively as time passes, viz 
the more material task of positive, Communist construction, the 
’ creation of new economic relations, of a new society 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, particular 
\y in the speech I delivered at the Meeting of the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies on March 12y 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is not only violence against the 
exploiters, and not even mainly violence The economic founda 
lion of this revolutionary violence, the guarantee of its virility and 
ils success IS the fact that the proletariat represents and carries out 
a higher type of social organisation of labour compared with cap 
italisni This is tlie essence This is the source of strength and the 
guarantee of the inevitable and complete triumph of Communism 

The serf organisation of social labour rested on the discipline 
of the stick, while the toilers, who weie robbed and tyrannised over 
by a handful of landlords, were extremely ignorant and down 
trodden The capitalist organisation of social labour rested on the 
discipline of starvation, and, notwithstanding all the progress of 
bourgeois culture and bourgeois democracy, the vast masses of the 
toileis in the most advanced, civilised and democratic republics 
remained an ignorant and downtrodden mass of wage slaves, oi 
oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised over by a handful of 
capitalists The Communist organisation of social labour, the first 
step towards which is Socialism, rests, and will do so more and 
more as tune goes on, on the free and conscious discipline of the 
very toilers who have thrown off tfie yoke of the landlords and 
capitalists 

This new’ discipline does not drop from heaven, nor is it born 
out of pious wishes, it grows out of the material conditions of 
large-scale capitalist productipn, and out of this alone Without 
tins it is impoasiblfe And the vehicle, or the channel, of these 
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material conditions is a definite historical class, cieated, organised, 
consolidated, trained, educated and hardened by large-scale capital 
ism This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historical plulosophical term 
“dictatorship of the pioletaiiat” into simple language, it means 
the following 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban and the industrial 
workers in general, is able to lead the whole mass of toilers and 
exploited in the struggle for the overthrow of the yoke of capital, 
in the process of this overthrow, m the struggle for holding and 
consolidating the victory, m the work of creating the new, Socialist, 
social system, and in the whole struggle for the complete abolition 
of classes (We will observe in parenthesis that the only scientific 
difference between Socialism and Communism is that the first 
word implies the first stage of the new society that is arising out 
of capitalism, the second implies ithe higher, the next stage ) 

The mistake the “Berne,” yellow International commits is that 
its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role of the 
proletariat only in words and are afraid* to think it out to its logical 
conclusion, they are afraid of the very conclusion which particular 
ly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which is absolutely unacceptable to 
It They are afraid to admit tliat the dictatorship of the proletariat 
IS also a period of the class struggle, which is inevitable as long 
as classes exist, and winch changes in form, being particularly 
fierce and particularly peculiar in the first period after the over 
throw of capital 

The proletariat docs not cease Uie class struggle after it has 
captured political power, but continues it until classes are abol 
ished — of course, under other circumstances, m another form and 
by other means 

What does the “abolition of classes” mean? All those who call 
themselves Socialists recognise this as the ultimate goal of Social 
isra, but by no means all ponder over its significance Glasses are 
large groups of people which differ from each other by the place 
they occupy in a historically definite system of social production, 
by their relation (m most cases fixed and formulated in laws) to 
the means of production, by their role m the social organisation of 
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laboin, and consequently, b> the dimensions and method of acquir 
ing the share of social wealth that they obtain Cl asses are groups 
of people one of which may appropriate the labour of anothci ow 
ing to the different places they occupy in the definite system of 
social economy 

Clearly^ in order to abolish classes completely, it is not enough 
to overthrow the exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, not 
enough to abolish their propert) , it is necessary also to abolish 
all private ownership of the means of production, it is necessary 
to abolish the dislincUon between town and country, as well as 
the distinction between manual workers and brain workers This 
IS a veiy long process In order to achieve it an enormous step 
forward must be taken in developing the productive forces, it is 
necessaiy to overcome the lesislance (frequently passive, which 
IS paiticularly stubborn and particularly difficult to oveicome) 
of the numerous suivivals of email production, it is necessary to 
overcome the enormous force of habit and conservativeness which 
are connected with these survivals 

The assumption that all ‘Toilers” are equally capable of doing 
this woik would be an emptv phrase, or the illusion of an ante 
diluvian, pre Marxian Socialist, for this ability does not come of 
Itself, but grows historically, and grows only out of the material 
conditions of large scale capitalist production The proletariat 
alone possesses this ability at the beginning of the road from cap 
italism to Socialism It is capable of fulfilling the gigantic task 
that lies on this road, first, because it is the strongest and most 
advanced class In civilised society second, becau^ in the most 
developed countries it constitutes the majority of the population, 
ond third, because in backward capitalist countries like Russia, 
the majority of the population consists of semi proletarians, i e , 
of people who regularly live in a proletarian way part of the year, 
who regularly eke out their livelihood as wage workers in capitalist 
enterprises 

Those who try to solve the problem of the transition from 
capitalism to Socialism on the basis of general phrases about lib 
erty, equality, democracy in general, the equality of labour dem 
octacy, etc (ae Kautsky, Martov and other heroes of the Berne 
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yellow International do), thereby only reveal their petty bourgeois 
pluhatme natures and slaviBhly follow in the ideological wake of 
the bourgeoisie The correct solution of this problem can be found 
only by concretely studying the specific relations between the speci 
fic class which haa captured political power, namely, the proleta 
riat, and the whole of the non proletarian and also semi proletarian 
mass of the toiling population — relations which are not established 
in fantastically harmonious “ideal” conditions, but in the real con 
ditions ol the furious and many sided resistance of the bourgeoisie 
The overwhelming majority of the population — and certainly of 
the toiling population — of any capitalist country, including Russia 
has a thousand times experienced on its own back and on that of 
Its kith and kxn the yoke of capitalism, the robbery and every sort 
of tyranny of capitalism The imperialist war i e , the slaughtei 
of ten million people m order to decide whether British or German 
capital 18 to attain supremacy in plundering the whole world, in 
tensified, expanded and deepened this experience to an unusual 
degree and compelled the people to realise it Hence the inevitable 
sympathy for the proletariat displayed by the overwhelming majoi 
ity of the population, partirularl) by the masses of the toilers, for 
with heroic audacity, with revolutionary ruthlessnesa, the proleta 
nat overthrows the yoke of capital, overthrows the exploiters, sup 
presses tlieu resistance and sheds its blood to lay the road to the 
creation of the new society in which there will be no room for ex 
ploiters 

Great and inevitable as ma) be the petty bourgeois wavenng«f 
and vacilUuom of the non ptolctarian and pioleianan masses 
the toiling population to the side of bourgeois “order,” undei 
the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, they cannot but recognise the moral 
and political authority of the proletariat, which not only over 
throws the exploiters and suppresses their resistance but also builds 
new, higher, social connections, social discipline, the discipline of 
class conscious and united workexs, who know no yoke, who know 
no authority except that of their own unity, of their own more cla^^s 
conscious, bold, compact, revolutionary and steadfast vanguard 
In Older to achieve victory, in order to create and consolidate 
Socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold or dual task first, 
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by its devoted heroism in the revolutionary struggle against capilal, 
to draw in its tram tlic- whole mass of the toileis and exploited, to 
carry them with it, to oiganise them and lead them m the sliuggle 
lo ovei throw the bourgeoisie and to utterly suppress its lesistance 
Second, it must lead the ivhole mass of the toilers and exploited as 
well as all the petty bourgeois strata on the road of new economn 
construction, on the road to die creation of new social ties a new 
laboui discipline, a new organisation of laboui, which shall com 
bine the last word of science and capitalist technique with the mass 
association of class conscious workers engaged in large scale So 
cialist production 

The second task is more difficult than the first, foi it connot 
possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroism, it requires the most 
prolonged, most persistent and most difficult mass heroism and 
proscuc, everyday work But this task is more material than the 
first, because, in the last analysis, the new and higher mode o( 
social production, the substitution of large scale Socialist produc 
tiQii for capitalist and petty bouigeois pioduction, can alone serve 
as the deepest source of strengtli for victory over the bourgeoisie 
and the sole guarantee of the durability and permanence of this 
victory 

# ft « 

“Communist subbotniks” aie of such enormous historical signi 
ficance precisely because they display the class conscious and vol 
untary initiative of the woikers in developing the productivity of 
labour# m adopting the new labour discipline, in creating Sociali<5t 
eoudlUons of ecotiortiy and life 

One of the few, in fact it would be more coriect to say one of 
die exceptionally rare, bourgeois democrats of Germany who, aftei 
the lessons of 1870 71, went ovei not to the side of chauvinism oi 
national liberalism, hut lo the side of Socialism, J Jacoby, said 
that the foimation of a single tiade union was of greater Vustoiical 
significance than the battle of Sadowa This is true The battle of 
Sadowfl decided the question of the supremacy of one of two boui 
geois monarchies, the Austrian or the Prussian, in creating a na 
tional, German, capitalist state The formation of a single trade 
umon was a tiny step towards the world victory of the proletariat 

28» 
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over the bourgeoisie Similarly, we can b &} that the first Com 
mumst subbotnik organised in Moscow on May 10, 1919, by the 
railway workers of the Moscow Kazan Railway was of greater 
historical significance than any ol the victories of Hindenbuig, nr 
of Foch and the British, in the imperialist war of 1914-18 The 
victory of the impenahsta is the slaughter of imUions of workers 
for the sake of the profits of the Anglo American and Fiench bil 
liotiaicea, it is the brutality of doomed, overfed and decaying cap 
italism The Commumat subbotnik organised by the railway work 
era of the Moscow Kazan Railway is one of the cells of the new 
Sociabst society which brings to all the peoples of the earth eman 
upation from tlie yoke of capitalism and from war 

Messieurs the bourgeoisie and their hangers on, including the 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaiies, who aie accustomed to 
regard themselves as the repi esentatives of “public opinion, “ of 
course, jeer at the hopes of the Communists, call these hopes “a 
baobab tree in a mignonette flower pot,” sneer at the insignificant 
number of subbotniks held compared with the vast number of cases 
of thieving, idleness, decline of productivity, spoiling of raw ma 
teriala, spoiling of fimshed goods, etc In reply to these gentlemen 
we gay Had the bouigeoxs intelligentsia brought their knowledge 
to tho assislauice of the toilers instead of giving it to the Russian 
and foreign capitalists in order to lestore their power, the revolu 
tion would have proceeded more rapidly and more peacefully But 
this IS utopia, for the question is decided by the struggle between 
classes, and the majority of the inteUectuals are drawn towards 
the bourgeoisie The proletariat is achieving victory, not with the 
assistance of the intelhgenlsu, but m spite of its opposiUon ^at 
least in the majority of cases) , it is removing the incorrigible hour 
geois intellectuals, transforming, re-educating and subordinating 
the waverers, and gradually winning a larger and larger section 
over to its side Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks of the 
revolution, sowing panic and preaching the return to the past— 
these are the weapons and the methods of class struggle employed 
by the bourgeois intellectuals The proletariat will not allow itself 
to be deceived by them 

Taking the essence of the question, has there ever bet^n a ca*e 
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in history in which the new mode of production took root im 
mediately without a considerable number of setbacks, mistakes and 
relapses^ Not a few survivals of serfdom remained in the Russian 
countryside half a century after serfdom was abolished Half a 
centuiY after the abolition of slaveiy in America the posiUon of 
the Negroes is sliU very often that of semi slavery The bourgeois 
intelligeiitaia, including the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution 
aries, are tiue to themselves m serving capital and m adhering to the 
absolutely false position — after having reproached us for being 
utopian before the proletarian revolution — of expecting us to bo 
able to wipe out the traces of the past in a fantastically short 
space of time! 

But we are not Utopians and we know the real value of hour 
geois “arguments’^ we know also that for some time after the rei 
oluUon traces of the old ethica will inevitably predominate over the 
young shoots of the new When the new has just been born the 
old still remains, and for some time it will be stronger than the 
new, as is always the case in nature and in social life Jeering at 
the feebleness of the young shoots, cheap intellectual sneers and 
the like are in essence the methods employed by the bourgeoisie 
m the class struggle against the proletariat, they are the defence 
of capitalism against Socialism We must carefully study the feeble 
young shoots of the new, we must devote the greatest attention to 
them, do everything to promote their growth and “nurse” them 
Some of them will inevitably perish We cannot be absolulelv cer 
tain that the “Communist subbotniks” wall play a particularly im 
portant role But that is not the point The point is to foster all 
and every shoot of the new , and life will select the most virile If 
the Japanese scientist, in order to help to find a means of conquer 
Ing syphilis, had the patience to test six hundred and five substances 
before he discovered the six hundred and sixth which answered to 
certain requirements, then those who want to solve a more difBcult 
problem, i e , to conquer capitalism, must have the perseverance to 
try hundreds and thousands of new methods, means and weapons 
of struggle in order to discover the moat auitahle of them 

The “Communiat subbotniks” are so important because the> 
were initiated by workers who do not in the least enjoy exceptional 
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ly good conditions, by ivorkers of various trades, and some \Mth 
no trade at all* unskilled labourers, who are living under ordinary, 
i e , very hard, conditions We all know very well the mam cause 
of the decline in the productivity of laboui that is observed, not 
only in Russia, but all over the world it is rum and impoverish 
inent, discontent and weariness caused by the imperialist war, sick 
ness and starvation The latter is first lu importance Starvation— 
that IS the cause And in order to abolish starvation, the produc 
tivity of labour must be laised in agnculture, m transport and in 
industry Thus we get a sort of vicious circle in order to raise 
the productivity of labour we must save ourselves from starvation, 
and in order to save ourselves from alarvation we must raise the 
productivity of labour 

It IS well known tliat such contradictions are solved in piactice 
by breaking the vicious circle, by bnngmg about a change m the 
mood of the masses, by the heroic initiative of individual groups 
which, on the background of such a change in the mood of the 
masses, often plays a dccisne role The unskilled labourers and 
railway workers of Moscow (of comse, we have m mind the major 
ity of them, and not a handful of profiteers, officials and other White 
Guards) are toilers who are living in desperately hard conditiona 
^TJiey are constantly underfed, and now, befoie the new harvest is 
gathered, with the general worsening of the food situation, they 
are actually starving And yet these starving workers, surrounded 
by the malicious counter revolutionary agitation of the bourgeoisie, 
the Mensheviks anR Socialist Revolutlonariea, organise “Commun 
ist subbotniks,” work overtime xouhout any pay, and achieve an 
enormous inorease in productivity of labour in spite of the fact 
that they are weary, tormented, exhausted by starvation Is this 
not magnificent heroism? Is this not the beginning of a change of 
world histone significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most impor 
lant, the principal thing for the victory of the new social system 
Capitalism created a productivity of labour unknown under serf 
dom Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and will be utterly 
vanquished by the fact that Socialism creates a new and much 
higher pioductivity of labour This is a \er) difficult matter and 
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must take a considerable Urae, but U has been started^ and that is 
the main thing If in starving Moscow, in the summer of 1919 
the starving workers who had gone through four hard years of im 
penalist war and anothei >ear and a half of still hardei cnil war 
could start this great work, how will it develop later when we con 
quer in the civil war and win peace ^ 

Communism is the highei productivity of labour — compared 
with capitalist pioductmty of labour — of voluntary, class con 
0C1OUS, united workers employing advanced technique Communist 
subbotniks are extraordinarily valuable as the actual beginning of 
Communism^ and this is a very nre thing, because ive are in the 
stage when *‘only the first steps in the transition from capitalism to 
Communism are being taken” (as our Party programme quite 
rightly says) 

Communism begins when the rank and file workers begin to dis 
play self sacrificing concern that overcomes all obstacles for in 
creasing the productivity of labour, for husbanding every pood 
of gram, coal, iron and other products, which do not accrue to the 
workers personally, or to their “close kith and kin,” but to then 
“remote” kith and kin, t e , to society as a whole, to tens and hun 
drcds of millions of people, organised fiiSt in a single Socialist 
state, and then in a Union of Soviet Republics 

In Capital, Kail Marx ridicules the pompous and grandiloquent 
bourgeois democratic great charter of liberty and the rights of men, 
ridicules all this phrasemongenng about libeily, equality and fra 
ternity in general, which dazzles the petty bourgeois and philistines 
of all countriea, including the present despicable heroes of the 
despicable Berne International Marx contrasts these pompous 
declarations of rights to the plain, modest, practical, everyday pre 
sentation of the question by the proletariat the legislative enact 
ment of a shorter working day — this is a typical example of the 
way It presents the question The aptness and profundity of Marx’s 
observation become the clearei and more obvious to us the more 
the content of the proletarian revolution unfolds The “formulae” 
of genuine Communism 4 iff 6 r from the pompous, involved ‘solemn 
phrasemongering of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the Socialist 
Re\olutionaiies and their beloved “brethren” of Berpe in that they 
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reduce everytlung to the conditions of labour Less chatter about 
‘‘industrial democracy,” about “liberty, equality and fraternity,’ 
about “government by the people,” and all such stuff, the class 
conscious workers and peasants of our day see the dishonesty of 
the bourgeois intellectual through these pompous phrases as easily 
as the ordinary person with common sense and experience, m 
glancing at the irreproachably “smooth” features and dapper ap 
pearance of the “fam fellow, dontcher know,” immediately and 
unerringly puts him down as “m all probability, a scoundrel ” 

Fewei pompous phrases, more plann, everyday 'vwiik, concern 
for the pood of gram and die pood of coal * More concern for soiip 
plying this pood of gram and pood of coal that the hungry workers 
and ragged and barefooted peasants need, not by means of huck 
stering^ not in a capitalist manner, but by means of the class con 
scious, voluntary, boundlessly heroic labour of simple toilers like 
the unskilled labourers and railway workers on the Moscow Kazan 
Railway 

We must all admit that traces of the bourgeois intellectual 
phrasemongering approach to questions of the revolution are ob 
served at every step, everywhere, even in our ranks Our pre'^s 
for example, docs not fight sufficiently against these putrid survivals 
of the decayed, bourgeois democratic past, it does not render suffi 
dent assistance to the simple, modest, everyday but virile shoots of 
genuine Communism 

Take the position of women Not a single democratic party in 
the world, not even in the most advanced bourgeois republic, has 
done in tens of years a hundredth part of what we did in the very 
first year we were m power In the literal sense of the word, we 
did not leave a single bnck standing of the despicable laws which 
placed women in a state of inferiority compared ivith men, of the 
laws restricting divorce, of the disgusting formaUties connected with 
divorce, of the laws on Illegitimate children and on searclung foi 
theur fathers, etc To the shame of the bourgeoisie and of capital 
ism be it said, numerous survivals of these laws exist in all civil 
ised countries We have a right a thousand times to be proud of 
what we have done in this sphere But the more thoroughly w** 
dear the ground of the lumber of the old bourgeois laws and in 
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Btitutions, the clearer it becomes to us that we are only cleanup 
the ground for the new structure, we are not yet building it 

Notwithstanding all the liberating laws that have been passed, 
woman continues to be a domestic slave, because petty housework 
crushes, strangles, stultifies and degrades her, chains lier to the 
kitchen and to the nursery, and wastes her labour on barbarously 
unproductive, pettY> nerve racking, stultifying and crushing drud 
gery The real emancipation of women, real Communism, will 
begin only when a mass struggle (led by the proletariat which is in 
povv^er) is started against this petty domestic economy, or rather when 
it is transformed on a mass scale into laige scale Socialist economy 

Do we in practice devote sufficient attention to this question, 
which, theoretically, is indisputable for every Communist^ Of 
course not Do we devote sufficient care to the young shoots of 
Communism which have already sprung up in this sphere? Again 
we must say emphatically, Nol Public dining rooms, creches, 
kindergartens — these are examples of the shoots, the simple every 
day means, which assume nothing pompous, grandiloquent or sol 
emn, but which can in fact emancipate tvomen, which can m fact 
lessen and abolish then inferiority to men in regard to their role 
m social production and m social life These means are not new, 
they (like all the material {irerequisites for Socialism) were created 
by large scale capitalism, but under capitalism they remained, 
first, a rarity, and second, and what is particulaily important 
either profit-making enterprises, with all the worst features of 
speculation, profiteering, cheating and fraud, or the “acrobatics 
of bourgeois philanthropy,^* which tlie best workers quite rightly 
hated and despised 

There is no doubt that tlie number of these institutions in our 
country has increased enormously and that they are beginning to 
change in character There is no doubt that there is far more 
organising talent among the working women and peasant women 
than we are aware of, people who are able to organise in a prac 
tical way and enlist large numbers of workers, and a still larger 
number of consumers, for this purpose without the abundance of 
phrases, fuss, squabbling and chatter about plans, systems, etc , 
which our swelled headed “intelligentsia** or half baked “Com 
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munjsta’* ‘‘suffer’^ from But we do not nurse these new shoots ^vith 
sufTicient care 

Look at the bourgeoisie^ How well it is able to advertise what 
U requires^ See how what the capitalists regard as “model” en 
terpnaes are praised in nullions of copies of their newspapers, see 
how “model” bourgeois enter pnses are transformed into objects 
of national pride' Our press does not take the trouble, or hardly 
takes the trouble, to describe the best dining rooms or creches, m 
order by daily exhortation to secure the transformation of some of 
them into models It does not give them enough publicity, does 
not describe in detail what saving in human labour, what con 
leniences for the consumer, what a saving an products, what 
emancipation of women from domestic slavery and what an im 
provement in aamtary conditions can be achieved with exempltiry 
Communist labour for the whole of society, for all the toilers 

Exemplary production, exemplary Communist subbotniks, ex 
emplary care and conscientiousness in procuring and distributing 
every pood of gram, exemplary dining rooms, exemplary cleanliness 
m such and such a workers’ apartment house, in such and such a 
block — all these should receive ten times more attention and care 
from our press, os well as from every workers’ and peasants’ oi 
ganisatiod, than they receive now All Uiese are the young shoots 
of Communism i and nursing these shoots should our common 
and primary dut) Difficult as our food and production situation 
may be, we can point to undoubted progress during the year and 
a half of Bolshevik rule along the whole front Gram cdllechons 
have increased from 30,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1917, to 
August 1, 1918) to 100,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1918, to 
May 1, 1919) , vegetable gardening has increased, the margin of 
Unsown land has diminished, railway transport has begun to im 
prove notwithstanding the enonuous fuel difficulties, and so on 
Against this general background, and with the support of the pro 
letanan state, these young shoots of Communism mil not wither, 
they will grow and blossom into complete Communism 

If ♦ 

We must pondei very deeply over the significance of “Commun 
ist subbolniks” in order that we may learn all the very important 
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practical lessons that are to be learnt from this gieat beginning 

The first and mam lesson is that we must give every kind of 
assistance to this beginning The word “commune” is beginning 
to be used with too great freedom Every enterprise that is started 
by Communists, or which they help to start, is very often at once 
declared to be a “commune,” and very often it is forgotten that 
this honourable tule must be w;on by prolonged and persistent ef 
fort, must be non by piactical achievement in genuine Gommumst 
construction 

Tliat IS why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured in 
the minds of the majority of the members of the Central Eiteculivr 
Committee to repeal the decree of the Council of People’s Com 
missars on the title of “consumers’ communes” is quite right Let 
them bear simpler titles, and then the defects and weaknesses of 
the first stages of the new organisational work will not be attn 
buted to the “commune,” but (as in all fairness they should be) 
to the bad Communists It would be a good thing to eliminate the 
word “commune” from everyday use, to prohibit every first comer 
from snatching at this word, or allow this title to be borne only 
by genuine communes, which have revealed in piactice (unani 
mously confirmed by the whole of the surrounding population) that 
they are capable of organising in a Communist manner First shoiv 
that you are capable of working gratis in the interests of society, 
in tlie interests of all the toilers, show that you are capable of 
“working in a revolutionary way,” that you are capable of raising 
the productivity of labour, of organising in an exemplary manner, 
and then p\it out your hand for the hououiahU Utlo of “commutio” I 

In this leapect, the “Communist subbotniks” are a most valua 
ble exception, for the unskilled labourers and railway workers 
on the Moscow Kazan Railway first showed by deeds that they are 
capable of working like Communists^ and then adopted the title of 
“Communist subbotniks” for their undertaking We must see to it 
that in future everyOnO who calls his enterprise, institution or un 
dertaking a commune wufiout having set an example of real Com 
mnnist organisation, achieved aa a result of arduous tod and prac 
tlcal success in prolonged efforty shall be made a laughing stock, 
and mercilessly pilloried aa a charlatan or a windbag 
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The great beginning of ‘‘Communist subbotniks’" must also be 
uuliaed for another purpose — ^for purging the Party It was abao 
lutely inevitable in the first period after the revolution, when tht 
masses of “honesP" and philistine minded people were particular!) 
timorous, and when the whole of the bourgeois intelligentsia, in 
eluding, of course, the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, 
sabotaged us and cringed before the bourgeoisie, it was absolutely 
inevitable tliat adventurers and other pernicious elements should 
attach themselves to tlie ruling party Not a single revolution ha 
been able to avoid that The whole point is that the ruling party 
should be able, relying on a sound and strong class, to purge its ranks 

We stalled on this woik long ago We must continue it steadily 
and untiringly The mobilisation of Communists for the war helped 
us m this respect the cowards and scoundrels fled from the Parly 
A good riddance! Such a reduction m membtrsbip is an enormous 
increase in its strength and weight We must continue the purging, 
and utilise the beginning made in “Coraraunist subbotniks” for 
this purpose, te, accept members only after six months’, say, 
“trial,” or “probation,” in “working m a revolutionary way ” All 
members of the Party who joined after November 7 (October 25), 
1917 and who have not proved by some special work or service 
that they ore absolutely reliable, loyal and capable of being Com 
mum Sts, should be put to the same test 

The purging of the Party, owing to the higher demands it will 
make in regard to working in a genuinely Communist way, will 
improio the state apparatus, and 'Will bring ever so much nearer 
the final transiUoTi of the peasants to the aide of the revolutionary 
proletariat 

Incidentally, the “Communist subbotniks” have thrown a re 
markably strong light on the class character of the state apparatus 
undei the dictatorship of the proletariat The Central Committee 
drafts a letter on “working in a revolutionary way ” The idea la 
suggested by the Central Committee of a party of 100,000 to 
200,000 members (I assume that that is the number that will remaiit 
after a thotough purging, at present the membership is larger) 

The idea is taken up by the workers organised m trade unions 
In Russia and the Ukraine they number about 4,000 000 The over 
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^vhelming majority of them are for the proletarian slate, for the 
proletarian dictatorship Two hundred thousand and four million 
such 18 the correlation of **cog wheels ” if one may ao express it 
Then follow the tens of millions of peasants, who are split up into 
three main groups the most numerous and standing closest to the 
proletanat — the aemi proletarians oi poor peasants, then come the 
middle peasants, and lastly the numerically very small group of 
kulaks or rural bourgeoisie 

As long as It IS possible to trade in grain and to make profit 
out of famine, the peasant will remain (and this is ine\ntable for 
a certain period of time under the dictatorship of the proletariat) 
a aemi toiler and semi profiteer As a profiteer he is hostile to us 
hostile to the proletarian state, he is inclined to agree with the 
bourgeoisie and their faithful lackeys, up to and including tlie 
Menshevik Sher or the Socialist Revolutlonai-y B Chernenkov, who 
stand for freedom to trade in gram But os a toiler^ the peasant is 
a friend of the proletarian state, a loyal ally of the u orkera in the 
struggle against the landlord and against the capitalist As a toiler, 
the peasant, the vast mass of the peasants, supports the state “ma 
chine” which is headed by a Communist, proletarian vanguard a 
hundred or two hundred thousand strong, and which consists of 
milhons of organised proletarians 

A more democratic state, democratic m the true sense of the 
word, a state more closely connected with the toiling and exploited 
masses, has never existed before 

It 18 precisely such proletarian work as is called “Communist 
auhbotnika,” the work which la done at these subhotuika, that mil 
serve to win completely the respect and love of the peasantry for 
the proletarian state Such work, and only such work, completely 
convinces the peasant that we are nght, that Communism is right, 
and makes the peasant our loyal ally And this will lead to the 
complete overoommg of the food difficulties, to the complete vie 
tory of Communism over capitalism on the question of the pro 
duotion and distribution of gram, it will lead to the absolute con 
solidation of Communism 


June 28, 1919 
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Our newspaper devoted to the problem of Communist labour 
This 18 a veiy important problem of the construction of Social 
ism First of all we must be veiy clear on the point that this prob 
lem could only be raised m a practical maunei after the prole 
tanat had captured political power, only aftei the landlords and 
capitalists had been expropriated, only after the proletariat, which 
had captured political power, had achieved decisive victories ovei 
the exploiters who had organised desperate resistance, counter 
revolutionary lebellions and cml war 

In the beginning of 1918 it seemed that that time had arrived,: 
and It did indeed ainve after the February (1918) military cam 
paign of German impenaham against Russia But that period was no 
short lived, the new and more powerful wave of counter revolution 
ary rebellions sivept o\er us so quickly, that the Soviet govern 
ment had no opportunity to demote itself at all closely and persist- 
ently to problems of peaceful construction 

Now we have passed through two years of unprecedented and 
incredible difficulties of famine, privation, and suftenng, simul 
taneously with unprecedented victories of the Red Army over thr 
hordes of the international capitalist reaction 

Now there are serious grounds for hoping (if the French capi 
talists do not incite Poland to war against us) that we shall get 
a more durable and longer peace 

Dunng the two years we obtained some experience in construe 
tion on the basis of Socialism That la why we can, and should 
come right down to the problem of Communist labour, or rather, 
it would be more correct to say, not Communist, but Socialist la 
hour, for we are not dealing with the higher, but with the lower 

m 
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the primary stage of development of the new social system that is 
growing out of capitalism 

Communist labour in the nairower and stnctei sense of the 
word 19 labour performed gratis for the benefit of society, labour 
performed, not as a definite duty, not for the purpose of obtaining 
a right to certain products, not according to previously established 
and legally fixed rates, but voluntary labour, irrespecUve of rales 
labour performed without expectation of reward, without the con 
dition of reward, labour pei formed out of a habit of working for 
the common good, and out of a coubcious realisation (become a 
habit) of the necessity of working for the common good — labour as 
ihe lequirement of a healthy body 

It must be clear to ervcrybody that we, i e , our society, our social 
Bystem, arc atill a very long way from the broad, genuinely mass 
application of this form of labour 

But the very fact that this problem has been raised by the whole 
of the advanced proletariat (the Communist Party and the trade 
unions) , and by the state, is a step in this direction 

In order to reach the big thing we must start from the little one 
And on the other hand, after the *‘big thing,” after the revolu 
tion which overthrew capitalist private ownership and placed the 
proletariat m power, the construction of economic life on the new 
basis can only start from the little thing 

Subbotniks, labour annies, labour seivice — such are the various 
forms of Socialist and Communist labour 

There are still numerous defects in this Only those who are 
totally unable to think, not to speak of the champions of capitalism 
can make shift with jeers (or abuse) at them 

Defects, mistakes, blunders in such a new, difficult and great 
task are inevitable He who is afraid of the difficulties of building 
SociaUsm, he who allows himself to be scared by them, he who 
drops into despan or cowardly consternation, i6t no Socialist 

The work of creating a new labour discipline, of creating new 
forjns of social ties between men, of creating new forms and meth 
ods of getting people to work, must take many years and decadc'^ 
It IS work of the noblest and most grateful kind 
It 19 our good fortune that, after overthrowing the bouigeoisie 
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and suppressing its resistance, we were able to wm for ourselves 
the ground on which tins work has become possible 

And we will set to work with all our might Perseverance, per 
sistence, preparedness, determination and ability to test a thing a 
hundred times, to alter a thing a hundred times and to achieve the 
goal, come what may — these are the qualities that the proletariat 
has acquired in the course of the ten, fifteen, twenty years that 
preceded the October Revolution, that it acquired m the course 
of tile two years that have folloA\ed this revolution, while suffering 
unprecedented privation, hunger, ruin and destitution Ihese quah 
ties are the guarantee that the proletariat will conquer 

April 8. 1920 



PART V 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE STATE APPARATUS AND 
COMBATING BUREAUCRACY AND RED TAPE 

(From Notes and Letters) 






rough draft of rules for the administration or 

SOVIET INSTITUTIONS 

1 

The discussion and decision of all questions of administration in 
Soviet institutions by collegiums should be accompanied by the 
establishment of the most precise responsibility of every person^ no 
matter what Soviet post he occupies, for fulfilling definite and un 
ambiguously defined functions and practical work 

Henceforth, this rule, without which it will be impossible to 
exercise real control ovei and to select the most suitable people for 
each office and each task, must be absolutely obligatory 

Hence, every Soviet collegium and every Soviet institution with- 
out exception must immediately do the follomng 

First, adopt a decision which shall exactly distribute tlie work 
and responsibilities among all members of the collegium or officials 
Second, define in the most precise manner the responsibility of 
those persons who are performing given tasks, no matter of what 
kind, but particularly such as concern the speedy and proper col 
lection and distribution of materials and products 

This rule is binding on all Soviet institutions, and is especially 
obligatory for local, uyezd, urban, etc , Councils of National Econ 
omy and Economio Departments of Executive Committees Such 
Departments and Councils of National Economy must immediately 
impose responsibility upon definite persons for the speedy and 
proper collection of each of the raw materials and products needed 
by the population 

All the leading Soviet institutions, such as Executive Commit 
tees, gubernia and city Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peas 
ants’ Deputies, etc , must immediately reorganise their work with 
a view to placing in the foreground genuine verification of the fu! 
filment of the decisions of the central outhorities and of the local 
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institutions, whil^ other kinds of work should to the uhinost pos 
sible degree be transferred to auxiliary committees consisting of a 
small number of members of the given institution 

2 

With a view to combating red tape and more successfully dis 
co\ering abuses and also exposing and removing dishonest persons 
who have penetrated Soviet institutions, the following rules are 
established 

Every Soviet institution must display outside as well as inside 
its premises, in a manner visible to all mthout having to obtain 
passes, notices indicating on what days and at what hours the 
public may attend The premises in which people are received 
mpst be so arranged as to be freely accessible without any necessity 
of obtaining passes 

Every Soviet institution shall keep a book for the purpose of 
entering in the briefest possible form the names of visitors, the 
nature of their business, and the persons to whom the respech\e 
cases have been sent to be dealt with 

The public shall be received also on Sundays and holidays 

Officials of the State Control shall have the right to attend at 
all times when the public is being leceived, and it shall be their 
duty from time to time to attend the institutions when the public 
13 being received, examine the visitors’ book and write a report of 
their attendance, tlieir examination of the book and the questioning 
of visitors 

The Commissariats for Labour, State Control and Justice shall 
organise everyivhere information bureaux, which shall be freely 
accessible to all ivithout having to obtain passes and free of charge, 
and which must also be open on Sundays, the said Commissariats 
ividely to inform the public on what days and at what hours these 
bureaux are open 

It shall be the duty of these information bureaux, not only to 
give all information asked for, orally or in writing, but also to 
draw up free of charge written declarations for persons unable to 
write or unable to draw up such declarations clearly themselves 
It shall be obligatory to enlist for the work of these bureaux repre 
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sentatives of (til parties eligible for representation on the Soviets, 
as well as representatnes of parties which are not represented in 
the govermncait, and also repreaenbatives of the n^on party trade 
unions and non party unions of the intellectuals 

3 

The task of defending the Soviet Republic imperatively calls 
for the greatest economy in forces and the most productive iitilisa 
tion of the labour of the people 

With these ends in view it is oidered — pumanly in regard to 
all SoMCt institulion«, and later to be applied to all and e\eiy en 
terpnse and collegium — that 

1} Every more or less independent department of eieiv So\ict 
institution without exception shall within three days present to the 
local Exooutivc Committee (m Moscow, also to the People’s Commis 
sanat of Justice) brief information on the follomng points a) name 
of institution, b) name of department, c) a very brief description 
of the nature of its work, d) number of ^ub departments, divisions 
of cases, or other divisions, giving a list of names of such, c) 
numbei of employees, mole and female, f) volume of work, cal 
culated ns far ns possible, for example, in number of cases volume 
of correspondence, or other indices 

Local Executive Committees (m Moscow, the Executive Com 
mittee of the Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants* Deputies in 
agreement with the People’s Commissariat of Justice and the presi 
dium of the Central Executive Comnultee) must immediatel) 1) 
take measures to verify the proper and timely fulfilment of the 
above rules and 2) draw up within one week after the nforesaid 
information has been presented a plan for co ordinaling, uniting 
and merging depailments engaged in the same or kindred affairs 
The commissions which the above mentioned institutions shall 
charge with this task shall include representatives of the Depart 
ments for the Interior, Justice, State Control, and Labour, and the 
representatives of other departments, if necessary The commissions 
must submil to the Council of People’s Commissars and the presi 
dlqm of the Central Executive Committee a brief weekly report on 
what has been done to merge kindred departments and to save labour 
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2) In ever) city m ^vliicli there are kindred departments or inati 
tutions — central, oblast* city, gubeiina and u>ezd, the highest 
inslitution shall immediately set up a commission for the pui pose 
of CO oidmaLing and amalgamating all tliese institutions, with a 
view to introducing the maximum economy of forces, this com 
mission to work according to the rules and schedule indicated in 
point 1 

3) The same commissions (points 1 and 2) are insti noted on 
the same grounds to take urgent measures to substitute female la 
hour for male labour to the utmost extent and to draw up a list 
of nnles who can be transferred to work in the aimy, or for the 
aini), or to other work of an executive and piactical nature other 
than oiEce woik 

4) Tlie same commissions (points 1 and 2) are instructed, in 
agreement with the local organisations of the R C P , to make 
such alteration m staffs as to leave members of the R C P (of 
not less than two years^ standing) only m leading and most 
lesponsible posts, all other posts are to be filled by non party 
people, or by members of other parties, in ordpr to release as 
large a number of members of the R C P as possible for other work 

All organisations of tlie R*C P shall within one week from 
the date of publication of the present order of the Central Com 
* nnttee of the R C P enter m all membership cards and registra 
tlon cards the date on which the respective members joined the 
Bolshevik Party 

In the absence of such information, and if it is impossible 
to obtain same (and have it verified and signed by not loss than 
three members of the RCP of two years* standing and over), 
such Party cards or registration cards should beai the inscrip 
lion ‘*Date of entry unknown ” 

All members of the ICC P who occupy any Soviet post must 
immediately make a brief entry in their Party cards stating what 
parties they belonged to, or were associated with, during the past 
^ five years, such entry to Jbe certified by the chairmen or secretaries 
of the Party orgamsahons 


December 12 3918 



TO ALL MLMBLRS Ot COLLLGIUMS PEOPLE’S COM 
MISSARS OF ALL PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIATS 


Herewith find enclosed the pamphlet^ Carry Out the Laws of the 
Soviet Republic In it )ou ^sill find the law passed by the Sixth 
All Russian Congress of Soviets, Vfhich I want to bring to your 
notice 

I Vr ant to renund >ou of the absolute necesaity of stncstly oa\r> 
ing out this law 

Chairman of the Council of People s Commissars, 

V Ulyanov (I entn; 


September 6, 1919 



A LETTER TO M P TOMSKY ON BUREAUCRACY IN THE 
TRADE UNIONS 

Comrade Tomski, 

Please submit the following to the All Russian Central Council 
of Trade Unions and to the Communist fraction of same 
Dear comrades, 

I enclose herewith information concerning the astonishing red 
/ape, negligence, bureaucracy and incompetence that are dis 
played m a very important practical matter 

I have never doubted that a great deal of bureaucracy still 
exists in all our Commissariats 

But I did not expect to find no less bureaucracy in the trade 
unions 

This IS utterly disgraceful I earnestly request you to read 
all these documents at the meeting of the Communist fraction of 
the A C C T U and to draw up practical measures for combating 
bureaucracy, red tape, idleness and incompetence 
Please be good enough to inform me of the results 
Melnichansky himself telephoned me about these 10,000 
metallists I made a fuss about it in the People’s Coanmissanat of 
Ways and Communicationfl, and now Comrade Melnichansky has 
let me down 

With Communist greetings, 

V Ulyanov (Lenin) 

January 16 1920 
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A LETTER TO J V STALIN ON DRAWING UP REGUI ATIONS 
FOR THE WORKERS’ AND PEASANTS’ INSPECTION 

To Comrade Staun, copies sent to Avanesov, Tomskv and Kise 

LFV member of the Presidium of the All Russian Central Ex 

ecutive Committee 

On the basis of the instructions given by the Central Committee 
I think the three drafts should be worked up into one 

I think the following should be added 

1) The “Department” of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
of the Stale Control should be a teraporar) one Its function ‘»liould 
be to introduce the Workers’ and Peasants* Inspection in all the 
departments of the State Control, and it should then cease to exist 
as a separate department 

2) Object to enlist all the toilers, men, and particularly wo 
men, in the work of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 

3) For this purpose the local authorities should compile lists 
(according to the constitution), exempt office employees, etc 

— all the rest to take part in the work of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection in rotation 

4) Participation m this work should assume various forms m 
accordance with the abilities of the pailicipanls — from the func 
tion of “informer,” witness, or learner, or pupil, in the case of 
illiterate and uneducated workers and peasants, to all rights (or 
nearly all rights) for the literate, the educated, those who have 
been tested in one way or another 

5) To pay special attention to (and to diaw up atnrt rules 
{or"! — and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection to exercise laider 
control over — the accounting of products, goods stores, tools, ma 
terials, fuel, etc etc (particularly dining rooms, etc ) 

Women, alil women, should be enlisted for this purpose, ivithoul 
fail 
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6) In order to avoid confusion ansing from the cnhstxnent of 
mag&es of participsntB, lieta indicating the ordei in which they are 
to be enlisted should be drawn up It is also necessaiy carefully to 
ihmk out the forma this paiticipation is to assume (two and three 
at a time, to enlist a larger nuiiibei of paiticipants only rarely 
and on special occasions, so as not to distract employees from their 
woik unnecessarily) 

7) Detailed instructions should be drai\m up 

8) It should be the duty of the officials of the State Control 
(in accordance with special instructions) first to enhst the co opera 
tion of the repiesentatives (or groups) of the Workers’ and peas 
ants' Inspection in all their operations, and second to deliver 
lectures at non party conferences of workers and peasants (pop 
ular lectures according bo a specially approved programme, on 
the principles and methods of the State Control Instead of lectures 
they may arrange for the reading of the pamphlet we shall pub 
lish— that 18 , which the State Control, Stalin and Avanesov mil 
publish with the special co operation of the Party— 'and the com 
mentenes to it) 

9) Gradually invite peasants (unfailingly non party peasants) 
from the local districts to take part m the work of the State Control 
in tlie centre Start at least with one or two from each guberma (if 
It IS not possible to start mth more) and then extend it as trans 
port facilities and other conditions permit The same to apply to 
non party workers 

10) Gradually introduce the verification by the Party and the 
trade unions of the participation of the toilers in the work of the 
State Control i e , they are to ascertain whether all the toilers par 
tioipate in this work, and the results of this participation from 
the point of mow of the partiripants learning the art of state ad 
ministration 


January 24 1920 


Lenin 



\ LETTER fO D I KURSKY AT THE PEOPLE’S COMWIS 
SARIAT OF JUSTICE ON COMBATING RED TAPE 
BY JUDICIAL MEASURES 

To the Peoples Commissar of Justice^ Comrade Kursky, the Vice 

Commissar and all the membeis of the collegium 

I HAVE sent you tluough the Secretary of the Council of People’s 
Commissars a statement made by Prof Graftio, together with a^^ton 
islung documents on red tape 

This red tape particularly m the Moscow and central insti 
tutions, IS of the usual sort, all the more attention should therefore 
be paid to combating it 

M> impression is that the Commissariat of Justice takes a purely 
formal attitude towards this question, which is radically wrong 

It 18 necessary 

1) To bring this matter before the courts, 

2) To denounce the culprits in the pi ess and to punish tliem 
severely, 

S) For the Central Committee to impress upon the judges that 
red tape must bo punished more severely, 

4) To arrange a conference of Moscow people’s judges, mem 
hers of tribunals, etc , for the pxirpose of drawing up effective meas 
ures for combating red tape, 

5) Without fail, this autumn and printer of 1921 22, to try before 
the Moscow courts four to six cases of red tape m Moscow, to se 
lect the “most striking” cases and to make a political Irnl of each 
one of them, 

6) To find at least two or three able Communist “experts” in 
combating red tape, the fiercest and most vigorous of them (invite 
SosnoY&ky), in order to learn from them how to hound out red 
tape, 
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7) To issue a good, sensible, not bureaucratic letter (a circular 
of the People’s Commissariat of Justice) on combating red tape 
I place responsibility for this very important matter on the 
People’s Commissar and the Vice-Coramissar personallyy and rp 
quest that I be kept regularly informed of v/bat is being done in re 
gard to It 

Chairman of the Council of People^ s Commissars 

Lenin 


September 3 1921 



A LETTER TO A D TbURUPA ON THE REORGANISATION 
OF THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMIS 
SAKS AND OF THE COUNCIL OF LABOUR AND DEFENCE 

Comrade Tsurupa, 

Arising out of our telephone conversation yesterday and your 
promise strictly to carry out doctor’s orders^ we must thoroughly 
discuss the whole system of tsorfc and think tlie matter out very 
carefully 

Tlie most radical defect the Council of People’s Conmussais 
and the Council of Labour and Defence suffer from is the absence 
of executive control The putrid bureaucratic bog is sucfcmg us 
into the scribbling of documents, the talking about decrees and 
the drafting of decrees, while vital work is being submerged in this 
morass of paper 

The cunning saboteurs are deliberately dragging us into this 
morass of paper The majority of the People’s Commissars and 
other dignitaries are unconscious!]^ “putting their heads in the 
noose ” 

You must at all cost take advantage of the strict medical re 
gime prescribed for you to tear yotirself away from fuss and bustle, 
commissions, talking and writing of documents, and to ponder over 
the system of woik mth. a view to radically reorganising it 

You should concentrate on reorganising our at present disgust 
ingly bureaucratic work, on combating bureaucracy and red tape, 
and on executive control 

Executive control, venfying what is actually being done — this 
IS your fundamental and main task For this purpose you should 
set up a small apparatus (from four to six persons) consisting 
of thoroughly tried and tested assistants (a manager, assistant man 
ager, secretaiy, etc ) 

For this purpose, in my opinion, It is necessary 
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1) To reduce the load of the Council of People's Commissars 
and the Council of Labour and Defence by transferring all minor 
questions to tlie Small Council of People's Commissars and to the 
business meetings of the Council of Labour and Defence 

This IS a beginning But in view of our cursed Oblomov methods, 
this will *^flop*’ in two weeks if it is not ivatched, not spuned on, 
not verified, not whipped up with three whips 

The manager (as well as the Secretariat of the Council of Peo 
pie's Commissars and the Council of Labour and Defence) should 
he trained strictly to see to it that minor questions are not brought 
up on the Council of People’s Commissars or the Council of La 
hour and Defence and that all questions are thrice sifted (by in- 
quiry of the lespective People’s Combiissanats, their urgent reply, 
ditto the codification department, etc , etc ) before they are brought 
up 

In conjunction with Gorbunov^ regulations should be drawn 
up in writing govermng the raising of questions and tlieir further 
progress, and you personally should ascertain not less than once 
a month whether these regulations are being adhered to and whether 
they are achieving their purpose, viz , to reduce the amount of doc- 
ument writing and red tape, to secuie more thoughtfulness, more 
responsibility on the part of the People’s CommlsBars, to substi- 
tute for hastily drafted decrees careful^ prolonged^ practical 
executive control and verification of experience, to establish per- 
sonal responsibility (actually, complete absence of responsibility 
prevails in the upper branches of our People’s Commissanatsi 
and of their departments, and the saboteurs take full advan 
tage of this The result is Oblomovism, which is killing every- 
thing) 

I know that this is extremely difficult But that is precisely why 
y ou must devote yourselves entirely to it 

Hence 

2) A minimum of meetings Rate one meebng per week of tho 
Council of People’s Commissars pUis one meeting per week 


^ Plus a codifier, plna one representative of the Small Council of People’® 
Commisaara 
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of the Council of Labour and Defence, each to laat two hours 

3) The Supreme Economic Comitxisaion All its sub conunis 
sions should be dissolved as soon aa possible In their stead the 
People’s Commissars should be asked (every one of them) to ap 
point responsible persons to draft bills that the respective People’s 
Commifisar is to endorse and he personally co ordinate with all the 
other People’s Commissars who are “interested” in them in the 
%hortest possible time, and then bring them before the Counul of 
Labour and Defence or the Council of People’s Commissars 

The Supreme Economic Commission is to exist exclusively for 
the purpose of co ordination (codifying) and brief verification 
(seal) by you plus Kamenev 
Exclusively for this purpose 
Not as a talking shop 
Not for diBCusBions 

4) You should not belong to a single commission, not to a 
single one, except the Supreme Economic Commission 

5) Fight against the disgusting plethora of commissions, sub 
stitute for them the formal request for a miUen opinuyn given m tlie- 
shortest possible time 

6) In this way }ou should be relieved of fuss and bustle, which 
IS hilling us all, and secure the opportunity of calmly thinking over 
the work 05 a whole — and principally of concentrating on executive 
control, on combating bureaucracy and red tape 

Please think this matter over and vnnte me 

With Comimmist greetings, 

Lenin 


January 24 1922 
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Speech Delivered at the Third All Russian Congress of the Russian 
Young Communist League, October 2, J920 

Comrades, I should like today to discuss the fundamental tasks of 
the Young Communist League, and in connection with this subject 
I should like to discuss what, in general, the youth organisations 
should be like in a Socialist republic 

It 13 all the more necessary to deal with this question for the 
reason that, in a certain sense, we may say that it is precisely the 
youth who are confronted" with the real task of creating Commun 
i8t society Clearly, the generation of workers that was brought up 
m capitalist society csan at best fulfil Uie task of abolishing tlie 
foundations of the old, capitalist, social life based on exploitation 
At best it can fulfil the task of creating a social system that will 
help the proletariat and the toiling classes to retain power and to 
lay a firm fountiation on wfiitJi only the generation that is starling 
to work under the new conditions, under conditions in which ex 
ploiting relations between men no longei exist, can build 

And so, in approaching the tasks of the youth from tlua point 
of view, I must say that the tasks of the youth in general, and of 
the Young Communist League end all other orgamsataons in par 
ticular, may be summed up in one word learn 

Of course, this is only “one word ” It does not answer the most 
important and material questions to learn what, and how to learn’ 
The whole point here js that, simultaneously with the transforma 
tion of the old capitalist society, tuition, the training and education 
of the new generation that will create ConMiiunist society, cannot 
be conducted on the old lines The tuition, training and education 
of the youth must be based on the matexial that was bequeathed 
to US by the old society We can build Communism only on the 
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sum of knowledge, organisations and institutions, only on the stock 
of human forces and means left to us by the old society Only by 
radically remoulding the work of instructing, organising and 
training the youth shall we be able to ensure that the result of 
the efforts of the young generation will be the creation of a society 
unlike the old, t e , of Communist society That is why we must 
deal in detail 'v^ith the question of what we should teach the youth, 
and of how the youth should learn if it really wants to justify its 
title of Communist youth, of how it should be trained in order to 
be able to complete the building of what we have started 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would seem to 
be that the Young Communist League, and the >outh as a whole, 
which wants to pass to Communism, should learn Communism 

But this reply — “learn Communiam” — is too general What do 
we need in order to learn Communism? What must be singled 
out from the whole sum of general knowledge in order to acquire a 
knowledge of Communism? Here a number of dangers anse, which 
often confront us when the task of learmng Communism is pre 
seated incorrectly, or when it is interpreted too one sidedly 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is that learn 
ing Communism means imbibing the sum of knowledge that is con 
tamed m Communist textbooks, pamphlets and books But such a 
definition of the study of Communism would be crude and made 
quate If the study of Communism consisted entirely of imbibing 
what 13 contained m Communist books and pamphlets, we would 
too easily obtain Communist text jugglers or braggarts, and this 
would \ery often cause us harm and loss, because those who had 
learnt by rote what is contained in Communist books and pamphlets 
would prove incapable of combining all this knowledge, and 
would prove incapable of acting in the way Communism really 
demands 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes bequeathed to us by 
the old capitalist society is the complete separation of books from 
practical life, for we had books in which everything was described 
in the most attractive manner, and in the majority of cases these 
books contained the most disgusting, hypocritical lies, and described 
Communist society falsely That is why the mere routine absorptiou 
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of AvliGt 18 'vvnlten in books about Communisni would be extremely 
wrong In our speeches and aiticles we do not now merely repeat 
what was previously said about Communism^ because our speeches 
and articles are connected with daily and all sided work Without 
work, without struggle, a book knowledge of Communism obtained 
from Communist bookB and works would be worthless, for it ^\ould 
continue the old separation of theory from practice, the old separa 
tion that was the most disgusting feature of the old bourgeois 
society 

It would be still more dangerous if wo began to learn only 
Communist slogans If we did not realise this danger in time 
and if we did not direct all our efforts to avert this danger^ the half 
a million or million boys and girls who call themselves Commun 
ista after learning Communism in this way would only damage 
the cause of Commumsm very conBiderably 

Here the question arises how should we combine all this in 
order to learn Communism? What must we take from the old 
school, from the old science? The old school declared that its aim 
was to give a versatile education, to teach science m general We 
know that this was utterly false, for the whole of society was based 
and maintained on the division of men into classes, into exploiters 
and oppi eased Naturally, the old school, being thoroughly imbued 
with the class spirit, imparted knowledge only to the children of the 
bourgeoisie Every word was adapted to the interests of the hour 
geoisie In these schools the young generation of workers and peas 
ants were not educated, their minds were stuffed with things that 
were to the interest of that bourgeoisie They were trained to be 
come their obedient servants who could create profits for them and 
not disturb their peace and idleness That is why, rejecting the old 
school, we have set ourselves the aim of taking from it only what 
we require in order to secure a real Communist education 

This bnngs me to the reproaches and accusations which ive 
constantly hear about the old school, and which very often lead to 
totally wrong conclusions It is said that the old school was a 
school for learning by rote, in which knowledge was dnlled into 
the pupils That is true, nevertheless, we must distinguish between 
what was bad in the old school and what was useful for us, and we 
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must ba able to choose from it what is necessary for Communism 

The old school was a school for learmng by rote, it compelled 
pupils to imbibe a mass of useless, superfluous, barren knowledge 
which clogged the brain, and which transformed the young genei 
ation into officials all of one pattern, as it were But you would be 
committing a great mistake if you attempted to draw the conclusion 
that one can become a Communist without acquiring what human 
knowledge has accumulated ll would he a mistake to believe that 
It 13 sufficient to learn Communist slogans, the conclusions of Com 
muniBt science, and that it is not necessary to acquire the sum of 
knowledge of which Communism itself is a consequence Marxism 
IS an example of how Conumunism arrose ooit of the sum total of 
human knowledge 

You have read and heard that Coramumst theory, the science of 
Communism, mainly created by Marx the doctrines of Marxism, 
have ceased to be the product of a single Socialist of the nineteenth 
century, even though he was a genius, and that they have become 
the doctnnea of milliona and tens of miillionfl of iproletanane all 
over the world who are applying them in their struggle against 
capitalism. And if you ask^, “Why were the doctrines of Marx 
able to capture the hearts of millions and tens of millions of the 
most revolutionary class?” the only answer you would receive 
would be It was because Marx took his stand on the firm founda 
tion of human knowledge which had been gained under capital 
ism After studying the laws of development of human society, 
Marx realised that the development of capitalism was inevitably 
leading to Communism And the pnndpal thing is that he p^'cved 
this only on the basis of the most exact, most detailed most pro 
found study of this capitalist society, with the aid of preceding 
knowledge which he had thoroughh assimilated He critically 
studied all that had been created by human scrciety, and did not 
Ignore n single point of it He studied all that h^Abeen created bv 
the human mind, subjected it to criticism, tested it on the working 
class movement, and arrived at conclusions which those who were 
reftlxlcted 'wilbin bourgeois limits, or bound by bourgeois preju 
dices, could not arrfve at 

Tina IS nhat we must bear in mmd when we talk about pioletai 
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lan culture, for example Unless we clearly understand that only 
by an exact knowledge of the culture created by the whole develop- 
ment of mankind, that only by re-tworking this culture, is it possible 
to build proletarian culture, unless this is understood, we shall not 
be able to solve our problem Proletanan culture is not something 
that has sprung from nowhere, it is not an invention of those who 
call themselves experts in proletarian culture That is all nonsense 
Pioletanan culture must he the result of the natural development of 
the stores of knowledge which mankind has accumulated under the 
) oke of capitalist society, landlord society and bureaucratic society 
All these roads and paths have led, are leading, and continue to 
lead, to proletanan culture in the same way as the political econo 
my re worked by Marx showed us what human society roust arrive 
at, showed us the transition to the class struggle, to the beginning 
of the proletarian revolution 

When we sometimes hear representatives of the youth and cer 
tain advocates of a new system of education attacking the old school 
and saying that it tau^t by rote, we say to them that we must take 
what was good m the old school We must not take from the old 
school the system whereby the young man a mind was crammed with 
knowledge nine tenths of which was useless and one-tenth o£ which 
was distorted But this does not mean that we must confine ourselves 
to Communist conclusions and learn only Communist slogans We 
•ihall not create Communism by this means One can become a 
Coramunist only when one enriches one’s mind wth the knowledge 
of all the wealth created by mankind 

Learmng by rote is of no use to us, but we must develop and 
perfect the mind of every student with a knowledge of the main 
facta Communism would become a void, would become a mere 
signboard, the Commumst would be a more braggart if all the 
knowledge he has obtained were not mentally digested You must 
not only assimilate this knowledge but assimilate it critically, so 
that your mmd is not crammed with useless lumber but enriched 
with all the facts that are indispensable for the modern man of 
education If a Communist took it into his head to boast about 
his Communism on the basis of the ready mode conclusions he has 
obtained without having put in a great deal of serious and hard 
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work, mthout understanding the facts which he must examine cri- 
tically, he would ba a very deplorable Coramunigt Such supei 
ficiality would be decidedly fatal If I know that I know little I will 
strive to learn more, but if a man says that he is a Communist and 
that he need know nothing thoroughly, he will never be anything 
like a Communist 

The old school turned out servants which the capitalists needed, 
the old school transformed men of science into men who had to 
write and say what pleased the capitalists That means that we 
roust abolish il But does the fiaot that we must abolish it, -destaroy 
It* mean that we must not take from it all that mankind has ac 
cumulated for the benefit of men? Does that mean that it is not 
our duty to distinguish between what was necessary for capitalism 
and what is necessary for Cominunism? 

For the old dnll sergeant methods that were employed in hour 
geoia society m opposition to the will of the majonty, we shall 
substitute the class conscious discipline of the workers and peasants 
who combine their hatred for the old society with the deterhnna 
li6n, the ability and the readiness to unite and organise their forces 
for this fight, to transform the wills of millions and hundreds of 
millions who are disumted, dispersed and scattered over the tern 
lory of a huge country, into a single will, for without that single 
will we shall inevitably be defeated Without this solidanty, without 
this class conscious discipline of the workers and peasants, our 
cause would be hopeless Without this we shall be unable to coil 
quer the capitalists and landlords of the whole world We shall not 
even be able to consolidate the foundation let alone bmld the new 
Communist society on this foundation Similarly, m rejectmg the old 
s(?hool, beanng a legitimate and necessary hatred for the old school, 
pnzmg the readiness to destroy the old school, we must understand 
that m place of the old system of tuition, m place of the old system 
of memoneing, the old drilling methods, we must put the ability to 
take for ourselves the sum total of human knowledge and to take 
it in such a way that Communism shall not be something learnt by 
role, but something that you yourselves have thought ovet, that it 
shall be an inevitable conclusion from the point of view of modern 
education 
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That 18 how we must present the mam tasks when we speak oi 
the task of learning Communism 

In order to explain this to you and at the same time to take up 
the question of how to learn, I will give you a practical example 
You all know that following the military tasks, the tasks of pro 
tectmg the republic, we are now confronted with economic tasks 
We know that Communist society cannot be built up unless we re 
build industry and agriculture, and these cannot be rebuilt m the 
old way They must be rebuilt on a modern basis, according to the 
last word of science You know that this basis is electricity, that 
only when the whole country, all branches of industry and agricul 
fare ba\e been electnbed^ only when you have mastered this task, 
will you be able to build up for yourselves the Communist society 
which the old generation cannot build We are confronted with the 
task of economically regenerating the whole coimtry, of reorgan 
ising, restoring both agriculture and industry on a modem technical 
basis, which rests on modem science, on technique, on electricity 
You understand perfectly well that illiterate people are unsuitable 
for electrification, and even the mere ability to read and 'wnte is 
inadequate It is not enough to understand what electricity^ is, it is 
necessary to know how to apply It to industry and to agriculture, 
arid to the vanous branches of industry and agriculture We must 
learn this ourselves, and teach it to the whole of the younger gener 
ation of toilers This is the task that confronts every class conscious 
Comraimiftt, every young man who regards humelf as a Communist 
and who clearly understands that, having joined the Young Com 
mumst League, he has pledged himself to help the Party to build 
Communism and to help the whole of the young generation to build 
Communist society He must understand that he can build this only 
on the basis of modern education , and if he does not acquire this 
education Communism will remain a pious wish 

The task that confronted the old generation was that of over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie The main task Jn their day was to criticise 
the bourgeoisie, to rouse the hatred of the masses towards them, to 
develop the class consciousness of the masses and their ability to 
combine their forces The new geneiraiion is confronted with a much 
more complicated task Not only have you to combine all your 
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forces to protect the rule of the workers and peasants against the 
attacks of the capitalists that >ou must do, that you understand 
perfectly, the Communist sees this distinctly before him But tins is 
not enough You must build up Communist society In many re 
spects the first half of the work is done The old is destroyed, as it 
deserved to be destroyed, it has been transformed into a heap of 
rums, as it deserved to be The ground has been cleared, and on 
this ground the young Communist generation must build Cora 
munist society You are confronted with the task of construction, 
and you iviU be able to cope with it only if you master all modem 
knowledge, and if you are able to transform Communism from 
ready made, memorised foimulee, counsels, lecipes, prescnptions 
and prograimnes into that living thing which umtes your immediate 
work, if you are able to transform Communism into a guide for 
vour practical work 

Tins 18 the task by which you should be guided in the work of 
educating, training and rousing the whole of the young generation 
\ou must be in the front ranks of the millions of builders of Com 
munist society, and every young man and young woman should be 
fluoh a buildeif Unless you enlist the whole mass of young workers 
and peasants in the work of building Communist society you will 
not succeed in building it 

Naturally, this bnngs me to the question of how we should 
teach Communism and what are the specific features of our methods 

Here, first of all, I will deal With the question of Communist 
ethics 

You must train -yourselves to become Communists TIxe tqsk 
of the Young Communist League is to organise its practical activi 
ties in such a way that, in learning, orgamsing, uniting and fight 
mg, it shall train its members and all those who look upon it as 
them leader, tram them to become Communists The whole object 
of the training, education and tuition of the youth of today should 
be to imbue them with Communist ethics 

But is there such a thing as Communist ethics'^ Is there such a 
thing as Communist morality? Of course there is Often it is made 
to appear that we have no ethics of our own, and very often the 
bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of repudiating all ethics This is 
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a method of shuffling concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
workers and peasants 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense that they were preached by the bourgeoisie, who 
declared that ethics were God's commandments We, of course, say 
that we do not believe in God, and that we know perfectly well that 
tlie clergy, the landlords and the bourgeoisie spoke in the name of 
God in order to pursue their own exploiters’ interests Or, instead of 
deducing these ethics from the commandments of moiality, from 
the commandments of God, they deduced them from idealistic or 
semi idealistic phrases, >\hich were always \ery suniilar to God’s 
commandments 

We repudiate all morality that is taken outside of human, class 
concepts We say that this is deception, a fraud ishich clogs the 
brains of the workers and peasants in the interests of the landlords 
and capitalists 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to the in 
terests of the class struggle of the proletanat Our morality is de 
duced from the class struggle of the proletariat 

The old society was based on the oppression of all the workers 
and peasants by the landlords and capitalists We had to destroy 
this, we had to overthrow this, but for this we had to create unity 
God will not create such unity 

This unity could be created only by the factories and works 
only by the proletanat, trained, and roused from its age long slum 
ber , only when that class was formed did the mass movement begin 
which led to what we see now— the victory of the proletarian rev 
olution in one of the weakest countries in the world, a country 
which for three years has lepelled the attacks of the bourgeoisie of 
the whole world And we see that the proletarian revolution is 
growing all over the world We now say, on the basis of experience 
that the proletariat alone could create the compact force that could 
take the lead of the disunited and scattered peasantry, that could 
withstand all the attacks of the exploiters This class alone can help 
the toiling masses to unite, to rally and completely withstand all at 
tacks upon completely consolidate and completely build up Com 
muniftt society 
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That 18 why we say that for us there is no such thing as morality 
taken outside of human society, such a morality is a fraud For ys, 
morality is subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat 

What 18 this class struggle? It is — overthro^ving the tsar, over 
throwing the capitalists, abolishing the capitalist class 

And what are classes in geneial^ Classes are that which permits 
one section of society to appropriate the labour of another section 
If one section of society appropriates all the land, we have a land 
lord class and a peasant class If one section of society possesses 
the factories and works, has shares and capital, and the other sec 
tion works in these factories, we have a capitalist class and a prole- 
tarian class 

It was easy to kick out the tsar — only a few days were required 
for that It was not very difficult to kick out the landlords — we 
succeeded in doing that in a few months Nor was it difficult to 
kick out the capitalists But it is much more difficult to abolish 
classes, we still have the division into workers and peasants If the 
peasant is settled on a plot of land and appropnates to himself 
superfluous grain, that is, grain that he does not need for himself 
or for his cattle, while all the rest of the people have to go without 
gram, then the peasant becomes an exploiter The more gram he 
clings to, the more profit he can make, as for the rest, let them 
starve He says to himself ‘‘The more they starve, the higher the 
pnce at which I can sell my grain ” Everybody should work ac 
cording to a common plan, on common land, in common factories 
and works, under common management Is it easy to bring this 
about? You see that it is not as easy as kicking out the tsar, the 
landlords and the capitalists In ordei to achieve this the proletar 
lat must re-educate, re train a section of the peasantry, it must win 
over to Its side those of them who are toiling peasants in order to 
crush thfe resistance of those peasants who are rich and make profit 
6ul of the poverty and want of the rest Hence, the object of the 
proIetanAn stiugglo has not yet been achieved by the fact that we 
havo overthrown the tsar and have lacked out the land jrds and 
cipitalists, and this is precisely the object of the system which we 
call the dictatorship of the proletariat 
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The class struggle is still proceeding, it has merely changed 
its foruns It as the class struggle of die proletariat to prevent 
the return of the old exploiters, to unite the scattered masses of 
Ignorant peasants into one union The class struggle is still pro 
ceeding, and our task is to subordinate everything to the interests 
of this struggle And we subordinate our Coramumst morality to 
this task We say Morality is that which serves to destroy the old 
exploiting society and to unite all the toilers around the proletariat, 
which 13 creating a new Communist society 

Communist morality is the morality which serves this struggle 
which unites the toilers against all exploitation, against all small 
property, for small property puts into the hands of one person 
what has been cieated by the labour of the whole of society Tlio 
land in our country is common property 

But suppose I take a piece of this common land and grow twice 
as much grain as I need and speculate with the surplus^ Suppose I 
argue tliat the more starving people there are, the more I will get 
for my grain^ Would I then behave like a Communist^ No I 
would behave like an exploiter, like a property owner This must 
he combated If this is allowed to go on, everything will slip tack 
to the rule of the capitalists, to the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has 
happened more than once in previous revolutions And in order 
to prevent the restoration of the rule of the capitalists and the hour 
geoisie we must put a stop to this huckstering, we must prevent m 
dividual 8 from enriching themselves at the expense of the rest the 
toilers must unite with the proletariat and form a Communist so 
cietv TTiis IS the pnncipal specific feature of the fundamental task 
of the Young Communist I^eague and of its local organisations 

The old society was based on the principle “Rob or he robbed 
work for others or make others work for you, he a slave owner or a 
slave ” Naturally, people brought up in such a society imbibe wth 
their mother’s milk, so to speak, the psychology the habit, the con 
cept “Either a slave owner or a slave, or a small owner, a small 
employee, a small official, an intellectual — in short, a man who 
only looks after himself, and docs not care a sciap about snvone 
else ” 

I own this plot of land and I do not care a scrap about an^ one 
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else, if the others starve, all the better, the more will I be able to gel 
for my gram I have a job as a doctor, or an engineer, or a teacher 
or a clerk, and I do not care about anyone else Perhaps, if I toady 
to and please the powers that be I shall keep my job and even 
climb up into the ranks of the bourgeoisie A Communist cannot 
have such a psychology and such sentiments When the workers and 
peasants proved that they were able by their own efforts to defend 
themselves and create a new aociety, a new Communist upbringing 
began, an upbringing m the midst of the struggle against the ex 
ploiters, an upbringing in alliance with the proletariat against the 
self seekers and small owners, against the psychology and habits 
which say, “I seek my own profit and I do not care about any one 
else ” 

This is the reply to the question of ho\V the young, nsing gener 
ation should learn Communism 

It can learn Communism only by linbng up every step in its 
studies, training and education with the continuous struggle the 
proletarians and the toilers are waging against the old exploiting so 
ciety When people talk to us about morality we say For the Cora 
mumst, morality consists entirely of compact united discipline and 
conscious mass struggle against the exploiters We do not believe 
in eternal morality, and we expose all the fables about morality 
Morality serves the purpose of helping human society to rise to a 
higher level and to abolish the exploitation of labour 

In order to achieve this we must have the young generation 
which began to awaken to consciou*^ life in the midst of the disci 
plined, desperate struggle against the bourgeoisie In this struggle 
It will train genuine Communists, to this struggle it must subordi 
note, and with it must link up, every step in its studies, education 
and training The upbringing of the Communist youth must not 
consist of all sorts of sentimental speeches and moral precepts 
This is not upbringing Wlien people see how their fathers and 
mothers lived under the yoke of the landlords and capitalists when 
they themselves experience the sufferings of those who started the 
struggle against the exploiters, when they see the eacnfico entailed 
by lha continuation of this struggle in order to hold what has been 
won and when they see what frenyied foes the landlords and cap 
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iitalists axe — they, m this environment, receive a Cammunibt up 
bnnging At the basis of Communist morality lies the struggle for 
the consolidation and consummation of Communism Tliat also i*^ 
the basis of Communist training, education and tuition That is the 
reply to the question of how to learn Communism 

c ivould not believe m learning, training and education if the\ 
were confined to the school and isolated from seething life As long 
as the workers and peasants are oppressed by the landlords and 
capitalists, and as long as tlie schools remain in the hands of the 
landlords and capitalists, the young generation remains blind and 
Ignorant But our schools must impart to the youth the funda 
mentals of knowledge, must tram them to be able to work out 
Communist views independently, they must make educated people 
of them At the same time as long as they attend school, the school 
must make them participants in the struggle for emancipation from 
the exploiters The Young Communist League will justify its name 
as the league of the young Communist generation when it links up 
every step in its tuition, training and education with participation 
m the general struggle of all the toileis against the exploiters, for 
you know perfectly well that as long as Russia remiins the only 
workers’ republic and the old bourgeois system continues in the 
rest of the world, shall he weaker than the), we shall be under 
the constant menace of attack Only if we learn to be compact and 
united shall we win in future struggles, and having become strong 
er, become really invincible Thus, to be a Communist means that 
you must organise and unite the whole of the rising generation 
and set an example of training and discipline in this struggle 
Then you will be able to start building the edifice of Communist <^0 
oiety and bring it to completion 

In ordci lo make this clearer to you I will quote an example 
We call ourselves Communists What is a Communist? The word 
Communist is derived from the Latin word for ‘^common ” Com 
muniat society is a society in which all things — ^the land, the fnc 
tones — are owned in common Communism means working in 
common 

Is It possible to work in common if each works on a sepaiale 
plot of land^ Common labour cannot be created all at once It dne^ 
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not drop fiom the slues It comes as a result of toil and sufienng 
It 13 created in the course of the struggle Old books ate of no use 
for this, no one will believe them One’s own living expen cnce is 
required When Kolchak and Demkin weie marching from Siberia 
and the South the peasants were on their side They did not like 
Bolshevism because the Bolsheviks took their gram at a fixed price 
But when the peasants experienced the rule of Kolchak and Deni 
km in Siberia and the Ukraine, they realised that they had only 
one alternative either to go to the capitalist, alid he would at once 
hand them over into slavery to the landlords, or to follow the work 
era, who, it i& true, do not promise a land flowing with milk and 
hone), who demand iron discipline and staunchness in the arduous 
struggle, but who will lead them out of slavery to the capitalists 
and landlords When even the ignorant peasants realised and saw 
this as a result of their own experience, after having passed through 
a stern school, they became conscious adherents of Communism It 
18 such experience that the Young Communist League must lay at 
the basis of all its activities 

I have replied to the question of what we must learn w bat we 
must take from the old school and from the old science I will now 
try to answer the question of how we must learn this The answer 
is only by inseparably linking up e\ery step m the activities of 
the school, every step in training, education and tuition, with the 
struggle of the toilers against the exploiters 

I will quote a few examples from the expenence of the work of 
one or apother of the youth organisations to illustrate how the learn 
ing of Communism should proceed Everybody is talking about 
abolishing illiteracy You know that it is impossible to build Com 
munist society In a country in which the people are illiterate It is 
not enough for the Soviet government to issue an order, or for the 
Party to issue a definite slogan, or even to assign a certain number 
of the best workers for this work The young generation itself must 
take up this work Communism means that the youth, the young 
men and women who belong to the Young Communist League, 
shall say This la our )oh We shall unite and go into the country 
to abolish illileracv, so that there shall be.no illiterates among our 
rising generation We should like to see the nsing youth devote 
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their activities to this woik You know that it will not be possible 
to transform ignorant* illiterate Russia into a literate country 
quickly But if the Young Comipunist League seta to work on it, 
ii all the young men and women work for the benefit of all, the 
League, which has a membership of 400,000 young men and women, 
will have a right to call itself the Young Communist League One 
of the tasks of Uie League is, after having acquired certain knowl 
edge, to help those young people who cannot by their own efforts 
liberate themaelvea from the gloom of illiteracy Being a member 
of the Young Communist league means giving one’s labour, giv- 
ing one’s efforts to the common cause That is ^shat Communist 
educations means Only by performing such work does a young man 
or woman become a real Communist Only if they achieve practical 
results in this work will they become Communists 

Take, for example, work on the suburban vegetable farms It 
18 one of the tasks of the Young Communist League The people 
are starving, there is starvation in the factories and works In 
order to put a stop to starvation, vegetable gardens ought to be 
developed, but agriculture is being cained on in the old way 
The more class conscious elements should take this up , if they did, 
you would find that the number of vegetable gardens would in 
crease, their area would grow and we would get better results 
The Young Communist League should take an active part in this 
Every local League organisation should regard tlus as its job 
The Young Communist League should be the shock group 
which, m every job that has to be done, gives a hand displays 
initiative, makes the start The League should be such that any 
worker may see that it consists of people whose doctrines he may 
not undei stand, whose doctrines he may not immediately adopt, 
but whose practical work, whose actnities, prove to him that they 
are the people iv ho are showing him the right road 

If the Young Communist League fails to organise its work in 
this way in all spheres, it will show that it is slipping into the old 
bourgeois road We must combine our training with the struggle 
of the toilers against the exploiters in order to help the former to 
fulfil the tasks that logically follow from tlie doctrines of Com 
munism 
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The nieniberfl of the League should spend every spare liotir 
on the \egetable gardens in oider to improve them, or on organ 
ising the education of }oiing people tn some factor) woiks^ etc 
We wnnl to transform Russia fiom a poverty stricken and ivretched 
country into a wealthy country And so the Voting Communist 
League must combine its education, its tuition, its training with the 
labour of the woikera and peasants, and not shut itself up in its 
schools and confine itself to reading Communist books and pam 
phlets Only by working side by side with the workers and peasants 
IS It possible to become a genuine Communist Eveiyone must 
be able to see that all those who belong the Young Communist 
League are literate and at the same tune are able to work When 
eveiyone sees that wo have driven the old drill metbode from the 
school and substituted class conscioua discipline for them, that 
every young man and woman takes part in subbotniks, that they 
utilise every vegetable garden to help the people — the people will 
cease to look upon labour as they looked upon it before 

One of the tasks of the Young Communist League is to render 
assistance in the village or block in which the members Ii\e m the 
mattu of — I will take a small example — cleanliness and distribu 
tion of food How was this done in the old capitalist society? Every 
liody worked for himaeli, and no one cajed whether there were any 
aick or aged, or whether all the housework f^ll on the shoulders 
of the women, who, as a result, were m a state of oppression and 
slavery Wliose business is it to fight against this? It is the business 
of the Young Communist League, which must say We shall change 
all this, wo shall organise detachments of young people who will 
help to maintain cleanliness, or help to distribute food, make sys 
tematic house to house inspections, who will work in an organised 
manner for the benefit of the whole of society properly distribute 
its forces and prove that labour must be organised 

The generation which is nqw about fifty years old oannot count 
on seeing Communist society This generation will die out before 
Communist society is established But the generation which is now 
fifteen years old will see Communist society, and will itself build 
it And It must realise that the whole purpose of its life is to build 
this society In the old society, work was earned on by separalo 
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families, and nobody united them except iho landlorda and the 
c^apitalista, who oppressed the masses of the people We must or 
ganise all labour, no matter how dirty and aidiioua it may be, 
so that every woiker and peasant may regard himself as part of 
the great army of free labour and feel convinced that he will be 
able to build up his life ^vltbout the landlords and capitalists, will 
be able to establish the Communist system The Young Com 
mumst League must tram the masses for conscious and disciplined 
labour when they are still young, from the age of twelve That is 
what will enable us to count on being able to solve the pioblems 
that now confront us We must reckon that not less than ten years 
will be required for the electrification of the country, so tliat our 
ujipoverished land may be served with the latest achievements 
of technique And so, the generation which is now fifteen years 
old, and which in ten or tiventy years’ time will be living in Com 
mumst society, must arrange all their tasks of tuition in such a 
way that every day, in every village, and in every city, the young 
people shall engage in the practical solution of the problems of 
common labour, even of the smallest, even of the most simple 
kind To the extent that this is done in every village, to the extent 
that Communist competition is developed, to the extent that the 
youth prove that they are able to unite their laboui, to that extent 
will the success of Communist construction be ensured Only by 
regarding every step one takes from the point of view of the sue 
cess of tins construction, only if we ask ourselves whether w e have 
done all we can to be united, conscioue toilers, only by passing 
through this prolonged process, will the Young Communist League 
umte Its half a million members into a single army of labour and 
win universal respect 
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Judging by IzveHi'^a of October 8, Comrade Lunacharsky, speaking 
at the congress of the Proletcult, said the very opposite of what 
he and I had agiced upon yesterday 

It 15 necessary with all possible speed to draft a resolution (for 
the Proletcult congress), get it passed through the Central Com 
mittee and manage to get it carried at this very session of the Prolet 
cult It must be got through the collegium of the Coramiasariat 
for Education and the congress of the Proletcult in the name of 
the Central Committee today, for the congress is closing today 

Draft Resolution 

1) In the Soviet workers’ and peasants’ republic, the whole sys 
tern of education, in the political educational sphere in general as 
well as in the special sphere of art, must be imbued with the spirit 
of the class struggle of the proletariat for the successtul achieve 
ment of the aims of its dictatorship — the overthrow of the hour 
geojsie, the abolition of classes and the abolition of all exploitation 
of man by man 

2) Therefore the proletariat, personified by its vanguard, 
the Communist Party, as well as by all the various kinds of pro 
letanan organisations in general, must take a most active and 
leading part in the whole work of popular education 

3) The whole expenence of modern history, and particularly 
the more than half a century of revolutionary struggle of the pro 
letanat in all countries in the world since the appearance of The 
Commumsi Manifesto^ has indisputably proved that the Marxian 
world outlook ift the only correct expression of the interests, the 
point of view and culture of the revolutionary proletariat 

4) Marxism won for itself its world historical significance as 
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the ideology of the revolutionary pioletarmt by the fact that U did 
not cast aside the valuable gams of the bourgeois epoch but on 
the contrary assimilated and re worked all that was valuable in 
the more than two thousand years of development of human thought 
and culture Further work on this basis and in this direction, in 
spired (practically) by the experience of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as its last struggle against all exploitation, can alone 
be regarded as the development of leally proletanan culture 
5) Adhering unswervingly to the point of view of these prin 
ciples, the All Russian Congress of Proletarian Culture most em 
phatically rejects as theoretical!) wiong and prattically harmful 
all attempts to invent a special culture, all attempts to isolate itself 
in an exclusive organisation, to restrict the work of the People’s 
Commissariat for Education and the Proletcult to separate spheres, 
etc , or to establish the Piolctcult as an “autonomous” organisation 
within the People’s Commisaanat for Education, etc On the con 
trary, the Congress imposes upon all organisations of the Prolct 
cult the absolute duty of regaiding themselves as being entirely 
auxiliary organs m the system of institutions of the People’s Com 
missonat for Education, and performing their duties under the 
general guidance of tlie Soviet government (in particular, the 
People s CommiBsanat for Education) and of the Russian Com 
munist Party, as pait of the duties of the proletanan dictatorship 

tt # « 

Comiade Liinacliarsky says that hia speech was wrongly rc 
ported But this makes the resolution all the more urgently necea 
sary 


October fi, 1920 
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The report issued the othei day on literacy among the popula 
tion of Russia based on tlie census of 1920 [Literacy in Russia^ 
issued by the Central Statistical Board of the People^s Commis 
sariat for Education, Moscow, 1922) is a very important pubhca 
tion 

Below I quote a table illustrating the slate of literacy among 
the population of Russia m 1897 and 1920, which I have taken 
from this report 

Llterales per Literates per Literates per 
thousand thousand thousand 



males 

femal 

es 

both 

sexes 


1897 

1920 

1897 

1920 

1897 

1920 

1) European Russia 

326 

422 

136 

225 

229 

330 

2) North Caucasus 

241 

357 

56 

215 

150 

281 

3) Siboria (Western) 

170 

307 

46 

134 

108 

218 

Total 

318 

409 

131 

244 

223 

319 


While we are chattering about pioletanan culture and its 
relation to bourgeois culture, facta present us with figures which 
show that things are bad with us even in regard to bourgeois 
culture It turns out, as was to be expected, that we are still very 
backward in regard to general literacy and that even our progress 
compared ivith tsanst times (1897) has been too slow This serves 
as a severe warning and reproach to those who are soaring in the 
empiric heights of “proletarian culture” It shows what imperative 
spadework still confronts us in order to reach the level of an 
ordinary West Euiopean civilised state It also shows what an 
enormous amount of work confronts us today in order to achieve 
anything like a ical cultural level on tlie basis of our proletauan 
gains 

We must not restrict ourselves, however, to this incontrovertible 
but too theoretical proposition At the \ery next revision of our 
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quaiterly budget we must take this matter up in a practical man 
uei Of course, it must not be the expenditure of the People’s Com 
missariat fox Education that must be the first to be cut down, but 
Uiat of other departments, in order that the sums thus released 
inav be allocated to the needs of the People’s Commissariat for 
Education We must not be chary about increasing the biead ra 
tion fox school teachers this year as we are fairly well supplied 

Cenex ally speaking, the work that is now being earned on in 
the sphere of public education cannot be said to be too restricted 
Quite a lot is being done to stimulate the old teachers, to enlist them 
in the work of solving new problem®, to get them interested in the 
new method of presenting problems of pedagogics and to get them 
inteieated in such problems as the problem of religion 

But we are not doing the main thing We are not concerning 
ourselves, we are not concerning oui selves sufficiently, mth the 
question of raising the village school teacher to the level that is 
absolutely essential if we are going to speak of any culture at all, 
whether proletarian or even bourgeois culture We must bear in 
mind the aemi \siatic state of lack of culture from which we have 
not yet emerged, and from which we shall not be able to extricate 
ourselves without serious effort — although we have the opportunity of 
extricating ourselves, for nowhere are the masses of the people 
so interested in real culture as in our country, nowhere is the pro 
blem of culture presented so profoundly and so consistently as m 
our country, in no other countiy is state power in the hands of 
the working class, which, in the main, fully appreciates its short 
comings, I will not sav in culture but in literacy nowhere is the 
working class ready to make and actually making such Bacnfices 
for the purpose of improving its position in this respect as in our 
country 

Too little, infinitely too little, is being done in our country to 
shift our state budget in the direction of satisfying, first of all, the 
requirements of elementary education Even in our People’s Com 
missanat for Education we find excessive staffs in, say, the Stale 
Publishing Department, while die fact is ignored that the state’s 
£1*81 concern should not be to have publishing houses but to have 
someone able to read, to have a larger number of people able to 
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reaclj to cieate wider political scope for the publication of books 
in future Russia We sUll follow the old (bad) habit of devoting 
much more time and effort to technical questions^ such aa pub 
hshing books than to the general, political question of liteiacy 
among the people 

If we take the Chief Vocational Education Board I am sure we 
shall find much that is superfluous and inflated by departmental 
interest, much that la unadapted to the requirements of broad, 
popular education Not everything that exists in the Chief Voca 
tional Education Board can be justified by the legitimate desire 
first of all to raise and give a practical direction to the education 
of our industrial youth If we examine the staff of the Chief Voca 
tional Education Board we shall find that a great deal of it is 
inflated and fictitious from this point of view, and should be re 
duced Many economies may and should still be made in the 
proletarian peasant state in order to develop literacy among the 
people by closing down all institutions which are either pla) things 
of a semi aristocratic type or such as we can do without for a long 
time to come in view of the slate of literacy among the people 
revealed bv statistics ^ 

Our village school teachers should be placed on a level that has 
never been achieved, and can never be achieved m bourgeois 
society This is a truism that requires no proof We must strive 
towards this by means of systematic, steady and persistent work in 
raising the spiritual level of the teachers, of training them thor 
oughly for their really high calling, and, principally, principally, 
principally, by raising their material level 

We must systematically mcxease our work of orgamsing the 
village school teachers in order to transform them from the bulwark 
of the bouigeois system that they still are in all capitalist countries 
without exception into the bulwark of the Soviet system, in order, 
through their agency, to win the peasantry away from their alU 
ance with the bourgeoisie and to bnng them into alliance with 
the proletariat 

I will brieflv mention that a special role in this should be 
played by systematic visits to the rural districts, which, incidentally, 
18 already being done and should be systematicallv developed 
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should not stint money, which very often we waste on the state ap 
paiatus which almost entirely belongs to the old historical epoch, 
on meaBUtes like arranging msUb to the rural districts 

I collected material foi the speech I was to have delivered at 
the Congress of Soviets in December 1922 on the patronage of 
urban woxkers over rural inhabitants A part of this material was 
obtained for me by Comrade IChodorovsky and I ask the comrades 
to examine this questKin now, since I was unable to deal with it 
and give it publicity at the congress 

This i9 a fundamental political question concerning the lela 
tions between town and country, which is of decisive importance 
for the whole of our revolution 'While the bourgeois state sys 
tematically exeits all efforts to stupefy the urban workers and util 
ises all the literotuie published at the expense of the state at the 
expense of the tsarist and bourgeois parties, we can and should 
utilise our political power for the purpose of making the uiban 
worker a real channel for conveying Communist ideas to the rural 
proletariat 

I said “Communist,” but I hasten to make a reservation for 
fear of causing misunderstanding, or of being understood too lit^ial 
ly Under no circumstances must tins be understood to mean that 
vie Towftl propagate prire aod atr\olly ideas 

in tlie rural districts As long as our rural districts still lack the 
mateiial basis for Communism, to do that will be, one may say, 
harmful, one may say fatal, for Communism 

We must start by establishing intercourse between town and 
country without setting ourselves the preconceived aim of implant 
mg Communism m the rural districts Such on aim rannot be 
achieved at the piesent time Such an aim is inopportune Tlie at 
tempt to pursue such an aim ^m 11 be harmful instead of useful to 

the cause 

But it IS our duty to establish intercourse between the workers 
in the towns and the woikcrs in the country to establish between 
them the form of comradeship that can easily be created This ifl 
one of the fundamental tasks of the working class which is now in 
power In order to achieve this we must form a number nf organ 
isations (Party, trade union and private) of factor) workeis which 
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could systematically devote themselves to the task of assisting the 
cultural development of the rural districts 

Will it be possible to “attach’’ all the urban nuclei to all the 
village nuclei, so that eveiy working class nucleus “attached” to a 
Village nucleus shall systematically seek every opportunity to meet 
this or that cultuial requirement of the nucleus it is attached to^ 
Or It be possible to find other forms of contacts? I merely 
confine myself to presentmg the question in order to draw the com 
rades’ attention to it, in order to point to the already available 
experience of Western Siberia (to which Comrade Kliodorovsk> 
drew my attention) and in order to present this gigantic world 
historical cultural problem in its full scope 

\^e do almost nothing for the countryside apart from our offi 
cial budget, or apart from our official communications True, 
cultural relations between town and country are of themselves 
assuming, are inevitably assuming, a diffei;ent character Under 
-capitaliBrn the toivn brought political, economic, moral, physical, 
etc , corruption to the countryside Our toivns are automatically 
beginning to give the countryside the very opposite But that is just 
the point all this is being done automatically, spontaneously, but 
all this can be increased (and later increased a hundredfold) by 
introducing consciousness, method and system into this work 

We shall begin to make progress (and advance a hundred times 
more quickly) only when we study the question, when we form all 
sorts of workers’ organisations — doing everything to avoid their 
bureaucratisation — in order to take up this question, to discuss 
:it and get thmga done in connection with it 


January 2 , 192‘1 



INSTRUCIIONS or THE CENTRAL COMMITTEC TO COM 
MUNIST WORKERS IN THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT 
FOR EDUCATION 

1) Unreservedly adheimg to the position defined by the pro 
gramme of the RCP m regard to polytechnical education (sea 
special points 1 and 8 in the part of the progiamme dealing ivnith 
education) » tlie Party must regard the reduction of the age for 
general and polytechnical education from seventeen to fifteen ex 
clusively as a temporary measure of practical necessity called forth 
by the poverty and ruin of the country caused by the war imposed 
upon us by the Entente 

The introduction of vocational education for persons of 15 
years of age and upwards 'hn conjunction** with “general polytech 
meal education” (point 8 m the section of the programme of the 
RCP already mentioned) is absolutely obligatory everytvhere, 
as soon as the slightest opportumty for it occurs 

2) The principal defect of the People’s Commissariat for Edu 
cation IS its lack of practical efficiency, inadequate accounting and 
verification of practical expenence, the absence of system m ap 
plying the lessons of this experience, and the predominance of gen 
eral arguments and abstract slogans The attention of the People’s 
Commissar and of the collegium should be directed mainly towards 
combating these defects 

3) The enlistment of specialists, le, of pedagogues having 
theoretical and long practical training, and of persons having 
such training in the sphere of vocational technical (including agro 
nomic) education at the centre, is improperly organised m the 
People’s Commissariat for Education in general, and in the Chief 
Vocational Educational Board in particular 

The registration of such workers, the study of their expenenre, 
the verification oi the reanhs of their woiV, and their Byalemat e 
enlistment for responsible posts in local and, particularly, in cen 
tral work must be organised immediately Not a single serious meas 
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ure should be earned out without the opinion of tliese specialists 
being hist obtained and wthout their constant co operation 

It goes without saying that the enlistment of specialists must 
be carried out under two unfailing conditions first, specialists who 
are not Communists must work under the control of Communists, 
secondly, the content of the tuition, in so far as this concerns 
general educational Bub)eGt6, and particularly philoaoph), the so 
cial sciences and Communist training, must be determined exclu 
eively by Communiata 

4) A programme for the mam types of educational est^iblish 
ments and for courses, lectures, readings, discussions and practical 
lessons must be drown up and endorsed by the collegium and the 
People’s Commissar 

5) The Uniform Labour School Department, and in particular 
the Chief Vocational Education Board, must devote inci eased at 
tenlion to more widely and systematically enlisting all suitable 
technical and agronomic forces for the work of vocational technical 
and polytechnical education and the utilisation for that purpose 
of every tolerably well organised industrial and agiiculturnl enter 
prise (state farm, agricultural experimental station, a well organ 
ised farm, etc , electric power stations, etc ) 

The forms and the order in which business enterprises and ts 
tablishments are to be used for polytechnical education are to he 
determined in agieement with the competent business oiganisotions 
80 as not to interfere with their normal operations 

6) Practical, very brief, but clear ^nd concise forms of repoit 
ing must be devised, so that it may be possible to calculate and 
verif) the dimensions and results of the woik The organisation 
of this work by the People’s Commissariat for Education la extreme 
ly unsatisfactory 

7) Veiy unsahsfactory also is the organisahon of the distnbu 
tioii of hewspapers, pamphlets, magazines and books in school and 
other libraries and reading rooms The result is that only a thin 
slratum of Soviet employees are able to obtain newspapers and 
books, while workers and peasants obtain extremely few This 
business must be fundamentally reorganised 

February 1Q21 



THE TASKS OF THE WORKING WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
THE SO\ irrREPUBUt 

Speech Delivered at the Fourth Moscow City Non Party Conference 
of Women Workers, September 23, 1919 

Comrades, I have much pleasure in greeting this conference of 
working wopnen I shall take the liberty of not dealing with those 
themes and questions which, of course, most interest every working 
woman and every class conscious member of the toiling masses 
These are the mo‘^t burning questions — the question of bread and of 
our military situation But, as I have learnt from the newspaper 
reports of 'your meetings, these questions have been exhaustively 
dealt with b) Comrade Trotsky, who dealt with the military situa 
lion, and Comrades Yakovleva and Svidersky, who dealt with the 
bread question — and so permit me to lefrain from dealing with 
them 

I should like to say a few words about the general tasks of the 
working women’s movement in the Soviet Republic, the tasks con 
nected with the transition to Socialism in general, aa well as those 
which are so persistently forcing their way to the forefront at the 
present time Comrades, the question of the position of women 
was raised by the Soviet government from the very outset In my 
opinion, the task of every workers’ state that is passing to Socialism 
will be of a twofold character The first part of this task is com 
paratively easy and simple It is connected with the old laws which 
placed women in an inferior position as compared ivith men 

Long long ago the representatives of all liberation movements 
in Western Euiope not only for decades but for centuries demanded 
the abolition of these obsolete laws and the establishment of legal 
equality between men and women But not a single European 
democratic state, not one of the most advanced republics, has suo 
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cceded in achieving this, benause where capitalism evisls, where the 
private owneiship of the land, the private ownership of factones 
and works is preserved, wheie the power of capital is pteseived, 
men will letain then privileges We succeeded in achieving this in 
Russia only because on November 7 (Octobei 25), 1917, the power 
of the workers was established From the very outset the Soviet gov 
eminent set itself tlie aim of existing as the government of the toilers 
opposed to all exploitation It set itself the aim of destro) mg the 
possibility of the landlords and capitalists exploiting the toilers, 
of destroying the rule of capital The aim of the Soviet govern 
ment was to create the conditions in which the toilers could build 
their own lives without the private ownership of the land, without 
the private ovneiship of the factories and works, without that 
private o^vnetship which everywhere, all over the world, even 
where complete political liberty reigns, even in the most demo 
cratic republics, actually placed the toilers in conditions of pover 
ty and wage slavery^ aijid placed women in a position of double- 
el aver y 

The Soviet government, as the government of the toilers, during 
the very first months of its existence, brought about a complete 
revolution in tlie laws affecting women Of the laws which placed 
women in a subordinate position not a trace has been left in the 
Soviet Republic I apeak precisely of those laws which particularly 
took advantage of woman’s weaker position and put her in an 
infenor and often m a degrading position, I refer to the divorce 
laws, the laws conoemmg children bom out of wedlock, the right 
of a woman to sue the father of her child for maintenance 

It is precisely m this sphere that in bourgeois law, one must 
say, even in the most advanced countries, advantage i$ taken of 
woman’s weaker position to make her inferior and to degrade her, 
and it IB precisely in this sphere that the Soviet government has 
destroyed every trace of the old unjust laws, which were intolerable 
for the representatives of the toiling masses And we can now 
proudly say without the slightest exaggeration that except for Sov 
let Russia there is not a single country in the world in which there 
is complete equality between men and iVomen and in which women 
are not placed m a degraded poaition, which is particularly felt m 
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ever\day family life This was one of our first and most impor 
tant tasks 

If you happen to come in contact with parties which are hostile 
to the Bolsheviks or if Russian newspapers published in the regions 
occupied b) Kolchak oi Dcmkin happen to fall into your hands 
or if you happen to speak with people who share the vieus of these 
newspapers, you will often hear accusations to the effect that the 
Soviet goiernraent has violated democracy 

We, the leprpsentativea of the Soviet government, the Bolshevik 
Communists and adherents of Soviet government are constantly 
being accused of having violated democracy, and the evidence ad 
vanced to prove this is that the Soviet government dispersed the 
Constituent Assembl} Our usual reply to these charges is The 
democracy and the Constituent Assembly which arose under the 
system of piivate ownership of land — ^when people were not equal, 
when those who owned capital were the masters and the rest worked 
for them, were their wage slaves — were of no value at all to ub 
Such democracy served as a screen to conceal slavery even in the 
most advanced states We Socialists are adherents of democracy 
only to the extent that it alleviates the position of the toilers and 
oppressed All over the world Socialism pursues the aim oi fighting 
against all exploitaUon of man by man We attach real significance 
to the democracy which serves the exploited, those who are placed 
in a position of inferiority If non toilers are depnved of the Iran 
chise, tliat is real equality He who does not work shall not eat 
In reply to these accusations we say that the question that should 
be pul 18 How 18 democracy earned out in this or that state? We 
see that equality is proclaimed in all democratic repubhea, but in 
civil law, and in the laws goveiming the position of women in the 
family, m regard to divorce, we see inequabty and the degradation 
of women at every step And we say This is the violation of dem 
ooracy, and precisely in regard to the oppressed The Soviet gov 
ernment has applied democracy to a greater extent than even the 
most advanced countries by refraining from putting into its laws 
file slightest hint that women are mfeiior I repeat, not a single 
state and not a single legislature has done half of what the Soviet 
government did for women in the first months of its existence 
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Of course, laws are not enough, and we cannot under any cir 
cumstancea be satisfied merely with what we say in our laws, but 
we have done all that was expected of us to make women equal 
with men and we have a right to be proud of what we have done 
The position of women in Soviet Russia is now an ideal position 
from the point of view of the most advanced states But we say 
to ourselves Of course this is only a beginmng 

As long as women are engaged m housework their position is 
still a resthcted one In order to achieve the complete emancipation 
of IV omen and to make them really equal with men, we must have 
social economy, and the participation of women in general pro 
ductive labour Then women wiU occupy the same position as 
men 

This, of course, does not mean that women must be exactly 
equal mth men in productivity of labour, amount of labour, length 
of the working day, conditions of labour, etc But it does mean 
that women shall not be in an oppressed economic position com 
pared with men You all know that even with the fullest equality, 
women aie still in an actual position of inferiority because all 
housework is thrust upon them Moat of this housewoxk is the most 
unproductive, most barbarous and most arduous work that wo 
men perform This labour is extremely petty and contains nothing 
that facilitates the development of women 

In pursuit of our Socialist ideals we want to fight for the com 
plete realisation of Socialism, and here a wide field of woik is 
opened up for women We are now seriously preparing to clear 
the ground for Socialist construction, and the construction of So 
cialist society ivill commence only when we, having achieved the 
complete equality of women, take up our new work together with 
women v^ho are emancipated from petty, stultifying unproductive 
work This work is sufficient to last us for many, many years This 
work cannot produce such quick results and will not create such a 
8ti Iking effect 

Wo are establishing model institutions, dining rooms and 
creches, which will liberate women from housewoik And it is 
precisely the women who must undertake the work of building 
these institutions It must be said that at present there are veiy 
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few institutions in Russia that could help the women to liberate 
themselves from their state of domestic slavery Their number is 
insignificant, and the conditions in which the Soviet Republic is 
now placed — the military and food conditions about which the 
other comrades have spoken to you at length — ^hinder us in this 
work Nevertheless, it must be said that the institutions which libei 
ate women from their position of domestic slavery are springing 
up wherever it is possible for them to do so We say that the 
emancipation of the workers must be brought about by the workers 
themselves, and similarly, the emancipation of women workers 
must be brought About by the women workers themselves Women 
workers themselves should see to the development of such institu 
tions, and their activiUes in this field will lead to a complete 
change from the position they formerly occupied in capitalist so 
ciety 

In order to engage in politics in the old capitalist society, spe 
cial training was required, that is why women’s participation in 
politics, even in the most advanced and free capitalist countries, 
16 insignificant Our task is to make politics accessible to every 
toiling woman From the moment the pnvate ownership of land 
and factories was abolished and the power of the landlords and 
capitalists was overthrown, the tasks of politics became simple, 
clear and quite accessible to all the toiling masses, and to the 
toiling women In capitalist society women are placed m such an 
infenor position that their participation m politics is insignificant 
compared with that of men In order to change this state of affairs 
the rule of the toilers is required, and when that is achieved the 
principal tasks of politics will consist of all that which directly 
concerns the fate of the toilers themselves 

And here the participation of the women workers, not only of 
Party and class conscious women workers, but also of non parly 
and the least class conscious, is necessary In this respect, the Sov 
let government opens up a wide field of activity for women work 
ers 

We have experienced very hard times in the struggle against 
the forces hostile to Soviet Russia which are marching against us 
Jt has been very hard for us to fight in the military field against 
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these foices winch are waging wni against the lule of the toilers, 
and in the food field against the profiteers, because the number 
of people, of toileis, who come forward wholeheartedly to help us 
by their labour, is not >et sufficiently large And so the Soviet gov 
eminent prizes nothing so highly as the assistance of the broad 
itulsseB of non party working women Let them know that in the old 
bourgeois society a complicated training was required in order to 
engage in political activity, and that this was inaccessible to wo 
men But the principal aim of political activity in the Soviet Re- 
public is to fight against the landlords and the capitalists, to fight 
foi the abolition of exploitation, and this opens for the women 
'Workers in the Soviet Republic o field for political activity which 
will consist of utilising their organising ability to help the men 

We not only need organisational work on a scale affecting rail 
lions, we also need organisational work on the smallest scale that 
womau ivill also be able to engage in Women can work amidst 
war conditions, when it is a matter of helping the army of carrying 
on agitation in its ranks Women must take an active part in tins, so 
that the Red Army may see that it is being cared for and looked 
after Women may also work m the food field, in distributing 
food, in unpro^mg mass catering, in developing the dining rooms 
which have now been opened on such a wide scale in Petrograd 

In these fields of activity the working women acquire real organ 
isational significance Tlie participation of women la lequired in 
the organisation of large experimental enterprises and in supei 
vising lliem so that this shall not be the work of single persons 
Without the participation of a large number of toiling women in 
this work, it cannot be fulfilled And working women are quite 
suitable m this field, for such work as supervising the distribution 
of food and seeing that provisions are more easily obtained This 
IS work that non party working women can easily do, and this 
work will, in its turn, most of all help firmly to establish Socialist 
societ) 

Abolishing the private ownership of land and almost entirely 
abolishing the private ownership of factories and works, the Soviet 
government strives to enlist all toilers, not only Party, but also 
non party, not only men, but also women, in the work of economic 
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construction This work begun bv the Soviet government can be 
advanced only when, instead of hundreds of v\omeii, we have mil 
lions and millions of women, all over Russia,, taking part in it 
When that la the case, wo are convinced, the work of Socialist 
construction will be firral) established Tlicn the toilers will show 
that they can live and administer without the landloids and capital 
late Then Socialist construction will be so firmly established m 
Russia that the Soviet Republic will have no cause to fear any 
external enemies in other countries, or enemies within Russia 



INTERNATIONAL WORKING WOMEN’S DAY 

The mam and fundamental thing in Bolshevism and in the Russian 
October Revolution is the drawing into politics of precisely those 
who were most oppressed under capitalism These were oppressed, 
deceived and robbed by the capitalists under a monarchy as well 
as in democratic, bourgeois republics This oppression, this decep 
tion this filching the toil of the people by the capitalists was 
inevitable as long as the private ownership of the land, the factories 
and works existed 

The essence of Bolshevism, the essence of Soviet power, lies 
in exposing the fraud and hypocrisy of bourgeois democracy, in 
abolishing the private ownership of the land, the factories ^nd 
woiks, and in concentrating all political power in the hands of 
the toilers and the exploited masses These masses are taking 
politics, i e , the work of building the new society, into their own 
hands Tins is a diflicult task, Ae masses are downtrodden and 
oppressed by capitalism, but there is no other way out of wage 
slavery, of slavery to the capitalists, nor can there be any other 
way out 

And It IS impossible to draw the masses into politics without 
aUo drawing in the women, for under capitalism, the female half 
of the human lace suffers under a double yoke The working 
woman and peasant woman are oppressed by capital, but m ad 
dition to that, even in the most democratic of bourgeois republics, 
the) are, firstly, in an inferior position because the law denies 
them equabty with men, and secondly, and this is most important 
tliey are *hii domestic slavery,” they aie “domestic slaves,” crushed 
by the most petty, most menial, most arduous, and most stultify 
ing work of the kitchen, and by isolated domestic, family economy 
in general 

The Bolshevik, Soviet Revolution cuts at the root of the op 
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pression and inferiority of Vfomen more deeply than any party oi 
any revolution in the world has dared to do Not a tract of 
inequality between men and women before the law has been left 
in Soviet Russia The particularly base, despicable and hypocritical 
inequality of mantal and family rights, inequality in relation to 
the child, has been completely abolished by the Soviet government 
This 18 only the first step towards the emancipation of women 
But not a single bourgeois republic, even the most democratic, 
has dared to take even this first step They dared not do so out 
of fear of “the sacred right of private property ” 

The second and principal step was the abolition of the private 
ownership of the land, the factories and works This, and this 
alone, opens the way for the complete and real emancipation of 
women, their emancipation from “domestic slavery,” by passing 
from petty individual, domestic economy to large social 
economy 

This transition is a diOScult one, for it is a matter of remould 
ing the most deep rooted habitual, case hardened and ossified 
“system” (it would be more true to say, “outrage and barbarism,” 
and not “system”) But tlie transition has been staited Tilings 
have begun to move, we have started out on the new path 

On International Woiking Women’s Day, m all countries in the 
world, at innumerable meehngs of worktng women, greetings will 
be sent to Soviet Russia, which has started on unprecedentedly 
difficult and arduous, but great, universally great, and really 
liberating work Encouraging appeals will be made not to lose 
heart in face of the raging and often brutal bourgeois reaction 
The more “free” or “democratic” the bourgeois country is, the moro 
the capitalist gangs rave and commit their brutalities against the 
workers’ revolution An example of this is the democratic republic 
of the United States of Araenca But the masses of the workers 
have alieady awakened The imperialist war has finally roused 
these slumbering, half asleep, conservative masses m America, in 
Europe and backward Asia 

The ice has broken in all parts of the world 

The emancipation of the peoples from the yoke of imperialism, 
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the emnncipation of the workers, men and women, from the yoke 
of capital, 18 moving irresistibly forward This cause is being 
advanced by scores and hundreds of millions of woiking men and 
women and peasant men and women That is why the emanripa 
tion of labour from the yoke of capital will be achieved the world 
over 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR NEWSPAPERS 

Much too much space is devoted to political agitation on old 
themes — political fireworks Too little space is devoted to the 
building of a new life, to facts and facts about this 

Wliy not write twenty or ten lines instead of two hundred or 
four hundred about simple, generally known and clear things, which 
are already understood by the masses to a large extent, such as the 
despicable treachery of the Mensheviks, the lackeys of the hour 
geoisie, the Anglo Japanese invasion for the purpose of restoring 
the sacred rights of capital,^ the American billionaires gnashing 
their teeth against Germany, etc , etc ? It is necessary to write 
about these things, to note every new fact about them, but it is 
not necessary to write articles about them, to repeat arguments 
It IS only necessary to write a lew lines, in “telegraphic form,” 
condemning the new mamfestalions of the old, already well knoivn, 
benumbing politics 

In the* “good old bourgeois times” the bourgeois press never 
referred to the “holy of holies” — the situation in pnvate factor 
les, in private enterprises This suited the interests of the hour 
geoisie But we must radically dissociate ourselves from this We 
have not dissociated ourselves from it The type of our newspapeis 
has not yet changed in the way it should have changed in a society 
passing from capitalism to Socialism 

Less politics Politics have been fully “cleared up” and have 
been reduced to the struggle between two camps the camp of the 
proletariat in rebellion and that of a handful of capitalist slave 
owneis (with their pack of hounds, inoludmg the Mensheviks and 
others) I repeat, these politics can and should be dealt with very 
briefly 

* This refers to iho parheipaHort of Great Britain end Japan in the civil war 
against the Soviet Republic — Ed 
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More economics Bui not economics in the sense of ‘‘general” 
arguments, scientific reviews, plans drawn up by intellectuals, and 
othei twaddle of that sort, which, unfortunately, is too often just 
twaddle No, we want economics in the sense of collecting, care 
fully testinf' and studying the facts of the actual building up of the 
neiv life Are successes rca//y being achieved by the big factones, 
the agricultural communes, Committees of Poor Peasants and local 
Councils of National Economy in the building of the new economy^ 
What sort of successes? Are they proved^ Is there not some fic 
tion, boastfulness, promises by intellectuals (“being organised,” 
“a plan has been drawn up,” “exerting efforts,” “now pledge our 
selves,” “improvements beyond doubt,” and other charlatan plans 
in the drawing up of which “we” are past masters) in these reports^ 
How were these successes achieved? How can they be extended? 

Where is the black list of factones which are lagging behind, 
which after the factories were nationalised remained models of 
confusion, disintegration, filthiness, hooliganism and idleness^ It 
does not exist But there are factories of this kind We are failing 
to peiform oui auty if we lefrain from waging war against these 
“guardians of the tradibons of capitalism ’ We are not Commun 
ists but rag pickers as long as we quietly tolerate such factories 
We lack the ability to wage the class war in the newspapers as the 
bourgeoisie waged it Remember how well it hounded its class 
enemies in its press, how it sneered at them, abused them and made 
their lives misery What about us? Does not the class struggle 
in the epoch of transition from capitalism to Socialism mean 
protecting die intcresta of the working class against the handfuls, 
groups, strata of workers who persistently cling to the traditions 
(habits) of capitalism and continue to look at the Soviet state 
in the old way, i e , give “it” as little work as possible, and of 
the worst quality possible and squeeze out of “it” as much money 
as possible^ Are there not many such scoundrels, say, among the 
compositors in Soviet printing offices, among the Sormovo and 
Putilov workers, etc ? How many of these have we caught, how 
many of these have we exposed, how many have we pilloried? 

The press says nothing about this If it does say anything it 
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it in nn nffioni bnrmimlit? not in ihr w'xy it sbonlfl 

he Bald by the revoluUonary press* not m the May it should be 
said by the organ of the diclalorship of the class which by Us deeds 
IS showng lhat the resist ance of the capitalists and the loafers who 
are guarding capitalist habits will be smashed Mith an iron hand 
It IS the same with the war Do we denounce cowardly officers 
and inen^ Have we disgraced the inefficient regiments in the e>es 
of Russia^ Have we ‘‘caught’’ ft sufficient number of the worst 
examples which should, with the greatest possible jiubhcitv, be 
expelled from the army, as being useless, negligent, unpunctual, 
etc ^ We are not waging a practical ruthless and tiiily revolution 
ary wat againsl the concrete carriers of evil Too little is being 
done to tram the mawes with the help of living, concrete examples 
fiom all spheres of life — and yet this is the principal task of the 
press in tlie penod of transition from capitalism to Communism 
Not enough attention is being paid to the workaday side of factory, 
village and regimental life, where the new system is being built 
most of all, which most of all needs attention, publicity, public 
criticism, the denunciation of the useless and the appeal to learn 
from the good examples 

Less political fireworks Less intellectual arguments Get closer 
to Ilf 9 Moie attention to the way the masses of the workers and 
peasants aie actually building something new in their everyday 
work More testing to ascertain to what extent this something new 
IS Communistic 
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